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PREFACE 


This translation of the ^astradipika (Tarkapada) into English was 
undertaken by me on the recommendation of Mr. Hiriyanna, former- 
ly Professor of Sanskrit in the Mysore University. I received 
unfailing help from him in the preparation of my work and many an 
emendation that he suggested, I acknowledge with thanks, has 
materially improved the translation. I find it hard to estimate the 
extent of my obligations to^ him. | am deeply grateful to Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Vaidyanatha Sastri, Mimamsa Pandit of the Sankara Mutt, 
Bangalore, under whom I studied the ^astradipika. He is one of the 
few authorities in India, to-day, on this somewhat neglected system. 
It was indeed a privilege that I had the inestimable advantage of his 
tuition. The other Pandit of repute to whom I am indebted is Vidvan 
Venkate^a Sastri, Vedanta Professor in the same Institution. I am 
also obliged to Mr. Narasimha Sastri Devudu M. A., my former pupil, 
who has assisted in the compilation of the appendix and the Index. 

I feel it my duty to express my sincere gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda for the 
inclusion of my work in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series and to 
Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda, for the 
kindly interest he evinced in its publication. 

To facilitate verification of the translation with the Original the 
Sanskrit text has been divided into paragraphs corresponding with 
those of the translation (vide appendix). The insertion of explanatory 
foot-notes may be justified on the ground that a translation even if it is 
not very close will leave the reader in doubt both as to the logical 
sequence of arguments and the import of words and expressions 
which are technical in character. 


D. V. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 


In the development of Indian thought through the ages the Purva 
M’iniamsa occupies an important and honored place. It may not soar 
to the heights of the Uttaramimamsa or Vedanta in its ^speculations 
nor does one find therein that “metaphysical anguish” which the 
ancient sage seems to have felt but as Thibaut has pointed out its 
subject-matter is of a positive character, its logic is based on sound 
commonsense and barring its implicit submission to the authoritarian 
character of the Veda its appeal to reason is not different from that of 
rational philosophy. Even in the region of the scriptures the exposi- 
tion of the text follows most scrupulously certain well-recognised 
canons of interpretation whose validity has been unquestioned by the 
later Indian jurists. Further the system is not occupied entirely with 
laying down injunctions as to the right performance of sacrifices. No 
doubt this branch of the &tra occupies the major portion of Jaimini’s 
aphorisms as well as of the many commentaries on them. But 
it does not stop there. • It penetrates into the deeper problems of life 
and death, the nature of the world of perception, the psychology of 
the thinking process, theory of knowledge, ethics, and finally the 
nature of the self and freedom. Every one of these problems is dealt 
with at some length in the ^astra Dipika setting forth not only the 
view-point of the Bhatta School but of other schools as well, more 
particularly that of Prabhakara who though a Mimamsaka often comes 
into conflict with Kumarila the founder of the rival school of Mimamsa, 


‘ jaimini (c. 300 B. C.) the author of the Purvamimamsa aphorisms 
is known as the Sutrakara as Badarayana is of the Vedanta Sutras. 
The Purva Mimimsa Sutras are grouped into adhikaranas-topics which 
again are divided into twelve adhyayas— Chapters. ^ An adhyaya 
contains four padas, with the exception of the third, sixth and tenth 
each of which has eight making a total of sixty padas. The chapter 
contents are given in I. 1. 7-note 15. These twelve adhyayas 
alone are generally regarded as constituting the entire Mimamsa 
Sastra ( Dvadasalaksani ). Four additional chapters known as 
Samkarsakanda are by some taken to be a genuine sequel of the 
Sastra composed by Jaimini himself. ^ The first great commentator 

: (1) Vide 12 and 13, to “Tattvabmdu” of Va^aspatimisTa edited 

by Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri of the Annamatai University, I am indebted to the 
same source for the dates assigned to the authors in this, section, 




on the Sutras was Sabarasvamin (c. A. D. 200)i though others like 
Upavarsa and Bhavadasa had preceded him. That Sahara held 
Upavarsa known as Vrttikara in great estimation is shown by the fact 
that he embodies in his Bhasya, Upavarsa’s alternative exposition of 
I. 1 . 3, 4, and 5. Sahara’s is acknowledged as the standard 
commentary on the Sutras and founded upon that commentary are 
Uvo rival schools of Mimamsa. Perhaps the older school is that of 

headed by Kumarila 

Bhatta (c.A.D. -700)2 . Prabhakara has the honorific title of Guru- 
t he great teacher, and his Bhasya is known as Brhati. Salikanatha 
who is supposed to have been his pupil has written a commentary on the 
Brhati under the name Rjuvimala and another treatise, Prakaranapah- 
pua which is an incRpendent work dealing with the essential doctrines 
of Gunmiata Dr. Ganganatha Jha is of the view that Prabhakara is 
more faithful to the Sabara-Bhasya than Kumarila and Professor Pliriy- 
anna (O. I. I .) also thinks that the original teaching of the Mimamsa 
Siistra IS better preserved in the writings of Prabhakara than in those 
It IS curious that this school of Mimamsa has 
long been neglected and the story is current among the Pandits that 
Prabhakara is under a curse.^ It is only recently that a few works 
of this school are being unearthed and made available to students of 
philosophy. In contrast, Kumarila Bhatta known as the Vartikakara 
has enjoyed uninterrupted popularity in the learned world as the 
outstanding mterpretor of the Piirva Mimamsa system. His 
IS known as the ^ Blmtta school and is generally followed by the 
orthodox section m their exegetical writings. His chief works are, (i) 
being an exposition in verse of pada I of adhyaya I of 
Sahara Bhasya, (ii) Tantravartika which expounds the remaining three 
padas of adhyaya aad adhyayas II and llf 1„ their entirety, (iii)TuS 
which consists of brief notes on the other nine adhyayas* 

_ From a philosophical point of view the s'lokava-rtika is a most 
irnportant work as it deals with questions relating to the theory of know- 

uZiTi system!"SLdThi 

Misia (c. A. 0.1050-1120) a reputed Mimamsaka of the Bhatta per- 
suasion, worte Njwaratnakara and Tantraratna, commentaries resp^ect- 
ively on Kumarila's Slokavartika . and Tuptika. Ny^Samla- 1 

com u f S^stradipika which latter is an independent 

commentary on the twelve chapters of Jaimini-Sutras. The Tarlcapada 
the first part of Sastradipika is an elaboration of the doctrines contmned 
in the first eight adhikara na s of Jaimini- Sutras. It forms the philosophy 

as thlitte 

by Dr Gaaganatba Jha. This. hofessS 

yo-ser contemporary of 

( 3 ) Prabhakara’s philosophy had to oav a hppw nnVo c., o • 
it never gained a solid footing; and until the^publication S ;f^?v3;ting spirit; 

panfika in the “Pandit”, the philoso^ wL known 

tions of its opponents” - Dr. Jha, only under the misrepresenta- 
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par excellence of the Purva Mimamsa school and ciosely follows the 
Slokavartika of Kiimarila as may be evidenced from the prefatory verse. 
Though in the main it is an exposition of the Bhatta school of Munamsa 
it is polemical in character as it criticises the doctrines of other schools 
such as of Prabhakara, Advaita, Nyayavai^esika, and Bauddha. A 
helpful commentary on Sastradipika is Yuktisnehaprapurani Siddhanta- 
pandrika of Ramakrisnabhatta (c.A.D. 1700) referred to in the transla- 
tion as Candrika. 

An intelligent grasp of the Purva _ Mimamsa as expounded so 
succinctly and yet so lucidly in Sastradipika will not only give the 
student a fair working knowledge of the Indian systems but will set 
him rightly on a critical and comparative study of philosophy. He will 
find that most of the problems dealt with here have their counterpart 
in the writings of European and American thinkers and that though 
the methods of investigation may be different the solutions in many 
cases are surprisingly identical. For the modern student of general 
philosophy, therefore the Sastradipika (Tarkapada) will be a valuable 
guide. Since the w^ork is a compendium of the philosophy (dar^ana) 
of the Mimamsakas it reviews questions of epistemology, ontology, as 
well as man's destiny. We will note here in brief how it sets about 
solving these problems. 

Ill 

The problem of knowledge was most vital to the Mimamsakas* 
They had to defend the authority of the Veda as against heterodox 
teaching and it became imperative that a right criterion of validity 
(pramanya) that would establish beyond cavil its authoritarian charactei* 
had to be found. Such a quest naturally led them to examine the 
nature of pramana in general. What is the essential feature of a 
pramana? What is it that constitutes the valid means of knowledge ? 
The Bhatta Mimamsakas maintain that for a means of knowledge tb 
be ranked as a pramana it should satisfy two conditions: it should 
reveal something not known before i. e. the knowledge it gives should 
have the stamp of newness (anadhigata) and that knowledge should 
not be sublated later (abadhita). For PiTibhakaras on the other hand 
all anubhava or the first apprehension is prama so that neither of 
the two tests laid down by the Bhattas is required. Both however reject 
that remembrance-smrti, is valid in as much as it is dependent on a 
prior cognition. It may be noted that this diHerence in the conception 
of pramana materially affects the doctrine of error as held by these 
schools. Rccognition-Pralyabhijna however is free from the defect 
that pertains to memory-recall as it includes the perceptive clement 
in addition to what is remembered and as such its validity is admitted. 

In the Bhatta Scheme six pramanas or means of valid knowledge 
are accepted while the followers of Guru restrict them to five, the 
Naiyayikas to four, the Samkhyas to three, the Bauddhas to two and 
the Carvaka materialists to one as specified below : — 

Bhattas (together with the Advaitins)-'perccption, inference, ver- 
bal testimony, analogy, presumption, non-perception. 

^ ■ — ^ 
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Prablmkaras-- The first five. 

Naiyayikas— The first four. 

Samkliyas — The first three. 

Vaisegikas 1 

& >The first two. 

Bauddhas J 

Carvaka Materialists — The first. 

_ The view taken of perception varies with the different schools. The 
Bhattas define it as knowledge derived from the contact of any one 
of the five senses with the objects presented to it. Mind also is admit- 
ted as the internal sense-organ. While it gives us the immediate 
cognition of pleasure and pain it is an indispensable aid to every kind 
of sense-activity. The realist that the Mimarasaka is, he advances a 
powerful plea for the substantiality of the world and rejects the 
subjectivistic view of perception, held by a section of the Buddhists, 
as well as the Advaitic claim that the nirvikalpaka pratyaksa or 
indeterminate perception has the absolute existence which is the 
attributeless Brahman as its object. It is interesting to note that the 
Mimamsaka_discards the intuitive perception, yogaja-pratyaksa as held 
by the Naiyayikas, and traditional hearsay (aitihya) thus showing that 
except in the domain of rituals he is not a mere dogmatizer. 

, feature of all cognition-perceptive or otherwise, is that it is 

self-evident ( Svatahpramanya ) and needs no other test to vouch 
tor its yahdity-a contrast to the Nya'yavai^esika doctrine that knowledge 
is valid only when it stands a pragmatic test. The cognition “This is 
water is ascertatined to be valid only when it leads to the quenching 
of thiist. ^ Ihis IS known as paratal;ipramanya. The Naiyayikas extend 
this principle to knowledge derived from other means of cognition also 
such as mtercnce, comparison cct ^ For Mimamskas cognition is 
intrinsically valid both in its origin-Utpattau and in its 
ascertainment-jnaptau. 2 ■ 

(1) Karikavali -'Stanzas 132-133-134. " ' : ■ ■ • ■ " 

n cognition is produced (Utpatti) and how 

it is ascertamed(Jnapti). According to the Mimamsakas through whatever causes 
cognition arises through those same causes is its valilty produced and 
asceriSnX ' T? f ffnhion is cognised through the same causes is the Validity 

The tinderstood by “the self-evidential nature of cognition”. 

I he cognition - This is water is produced by the perceptive sense 

to%af .-^iT according 

to the Bhattas it is mferentially ascertained by the mark Inatatl 

requiring™ addMona! 

validity becomes mtuffolt tteoug^h“e“ SoSf f 

-“rat for 

tne bamKiiyas both validity and non-validity of a cognition are self-established fnr 

-on“tyt “SshS 

wu vatfoitj established ab extra and for Mimamsakas it.is just the reverse. 


'Xiir : 

Mow if validity is intrinsic to all knowledge how is it that some^ 

' times our knowledge turns out to be false ? We have seen that accord- 

ing to the Bhattas one condition of truth is that it should not be sublated 
later (abadhita). There should be exact correspondence between the 
cognition and the object of cognition if this condition should be lulfilled. 
Erroneous knowledge fails in this I'espect. When a piece of shell is 
mistaken for silver and the person tries to get it he is disappointed. 
Now the question is why should error arise at all ? Confining 
ourselves to judgments of perception we find that different 
theories are held by different schools. The Bhatta view is known as 
anyathakhyati as also that of the Naiy^ikas. Literally it means mis- 
apprehension; in other words, we have error when one thing appears as 
another. Like all other realists the Bhatta Mmiamsaka must concede 
reality to both the subject and the predicate elements composing the 
erroneous cognition. The piece of shell and silver are realities in- 
dependent of the mind but the relation of identity appearing in the 
erroneous cognition is false. This mistaken identity is due to some 
defect (dosa) in the sense-organ or other attendant, circumstances. 
When truth dawns on the disappearance of the do§a what is sublated 
is only the relation, with the result that the existence of the subject viz. 
shell-“This”, in ‘This is silver” is re-affirmed while that of the 
predicate, viz. “silver” is negatived though “silver” has its being 
, elsewhere. It is therefore seen that the relation alone is false, the 

_ _antological status of both the subject and the predicate remaining 
unaltered. So far there is agreement between the Bhattas and the 
, Naiyayikas. But the latter interpose a variety of what they term 

alaukikasannikarsa or super-normal relation (jnanalaksnapratyasatti) 

■ between the eye and the object (viz “The silver in the shop”-apanastha 

> rajata) constituted by smrti,^ for without some kind of contact between 

tiie sense-organ and the object no perception can arise. The relata 
and the relation are all given. But the Bhattas accepting the relata as 
given consider the relation as non-existent. The anyathakhyati as held 
I by the Bhattas is also known as Viparitakhyati. 

! The Prabhakaras have their own theory of error known as akhyati. 

h In this view there is no such thing as error since all experience- 

anubhava, is valid. They contend that if anyathakhyati is admitted the 
Bhattas will have to abandon their doctrine of the self-evidential 
character of cognition. The so--caUed error, they maintain, arises when 
We miss the distinction between two cognitions. It is one of omission, 
not of commission. In the perception of shell-silver neither the cog- 
nition of shell nor that of silver is erroneous 2 and there exists no actual 

(1) Cf. N. M. p. 162, Vol, I where the terra “Viparitakhyati” is used in place of 
anyathakhyati. 

Cf. also Gaudabrahmanandi (Laghu^andrika), N. S. Edti, p. 647, where it is 
mentioned that the Naiyayikas of the older school posit alaukikasannikarsa to account 
for the knowledge of “silver " in the erroneous cognition “This is silver” but that 
the later Naiyayikas account for it as due to do?a only, thus agreeing with the 
Bhattas in entirety. 

(2) not erroneous in the case of cognition of silver is not equivalent to prama, 

for it is smyti. ' ■ 





relation behveen the Iw^but we forget for the time being to note the 
afccnce of the relation. Thera is no synthesised unit-knowledge here 
The objects denoted by the cognition are distinct but this fact is lost siffht 
of “smory-Smrtipramosa, The “tins” 
in this IS silver IS perceptive, and “silver" is recollective and we fail 
to comprehend these, their distinctive features, Truth and error as com- 
monly understood have to be determined by the test of pracS 
elficiency. Every cognition prompts one to activity, say, of frying to 
possess the object given m that cognition. If that activity proves fruSfiU 
then the cognition is valid, if otherwise it is erroneous. When error is 
dispe ledthe volition.il etfort to get the thing alone ceases bi t the 
cognitions are not in any way affected. There is no sublation of an 
earlier copition by a later one as in the Viparitakhyati. What is 

sublated by the apprehension of the distinction is the desire and the 
activity consequent thereon. i ciesiie and the 

« ^ quite on a par with 

shell silver . When owing to the juxtaposition of jap^kusuma 
(China rose ) a crystal is seen as red both obiects are within thn 
perceptive range unlike “ shell-silver " where of he two Active 
contents one is percephve and the other recollective. No douS S 
also we have imperfect knowledge. We see the crvsHI a 

white colour and the red colour of the flower. We mEs that ther arc 
cognitions like the perception of double-moon and 
those oocuring in dreams are explained in the text. (V. 12). 

1 L theory of akhyati has this advantage over the Bhatta Viinrii-!!. 

RhS the Mimirakas 

Bhattas have to account for error by positing a relation (samsarSai 
which IS non est and as such is subjective and so prove disloyal to 
their realistic postulate, the Prabhakaras by cancelling error altogethl? 

to reaHsr?Zmo“;^d .maintain “their adhefen^ 

^ir >■, “'Vi V 

since according to the Prabhakarar therare sSf-reSn^ to 

»' .—STiptSt' 

(1) Vide N. M. p. 165, part I 

bended before wilfbe WPrXndS, Tte tbe distlndtipn not appre^ 

object of previous apprehension is not the silve^r this very 

this (referring to silver) and “silver is silver” Tn t this is 

one distinct and “silver’ IS another - er . In fine it comes to this - “this is 


iy: 

The other doctrines of error are the atmakhyati of the Yogaqara 
’ idealists, the asatkhyati of the Madhyamika Nihilists, and anirvaganiya- 

khyati of the Advaita Vedanta. The Yogagara maintains that erroneous 
knowledge arises from the superimpositipn of cognitional forms on 
non-existent objects (alika). For him even in the case of valid know- 
ledge there is no objective counterpart. It is only the cognition 
(vijnana) that externalises itself and presents the. world of variety, 
Bat in the case of error the externalisation points not even to moment- 
ary objects, the reason for such externalisation being explained as 
due to the revival of beginningless vasanas or mental impressions^ 
Now this view is criticised on various grounds. If silver in the illusory 
cognition, “this is silver” is only a thought-form (jnanakara) though 
imposed on a fictitious object the question arises whether it is cognis- 
ed by the same jnana. If so then the subject and the object would be 
. identical-a view upheld by none else. It cannot be said that this thought- 

form is the visaya (object) of some other jnana because of its momen- 
tarinessiand because one jnaii'akara is like another (samatvat)-one light is 
not manifested by another (vide Istasiddhi p. 113). A more serious objec- 
tion is that the Buddistic view of the self-revealing nature of jnana has 
to be abandoned in case one jnana needs another for its manifestation. 
Further inh.iite regress is inevitable since no cognition as such can 
be established. Even if the self-revelatory character of jnana and 
through it the jnanakara. of silver be admitted it should be asked 
whether the thought-form, “tlic silver which is my (thought) form 
manifests itself as if existing outside”, is apprehended at tlie very time 
such cognition arises or at some other time. If at the very time, then 
“bhrama” itself will not arise because Vijnana cannot at the same mo- 
ment apprehend the silver as its own form and, also as existing outside.^ 
If at other, the former objection holds good, viz, being momentary this 
thought-form will have disipp eared. When jnanakaratva upon which 
the atmakhyati is based stands discredited neither prama nor bhrama 
can be rationally explained.^ The Nihilistic view of error scarcely 
deserves any consideration. Since all is void-sunya there is no 
criterion by which to distinguish truth from error. It may be said 
^ that error is only a variety of universal illusion due to vasanas but then 

, the question is how any vasana could arise without having reference to 

some previous positive experience and as Nyayamanjari (P. 164 part I; 

(1) Cf, Bhamati on S'amkarabha?ya text- d 
This is what Bharaati says- 

V. S. N. Edn. P. 26-For Vijnanavadms no doubt external objects as reals do not 
exist; still in an error-situation what takes place is that the thought-forms are super- 
imposed on objects which though not existing appear as existing owing to timeless 
vasanas. Flence with the corrective knowledge “nedam rajatam” what is sublated 
is the “This” aspect - idamtva of silver, the atraakara of silver is left in tact but its 
externality is negatived. 

(2) Cf. % WIcT- istasiddhi, p. 1 1 3. 

(3) Vide Istasiddhi pp. 113-115 <1.0, S, ‘ 


p. 110 p^t 11) pertinently puts it-why should a vasana point to silver 
and not to sky-lotus?! 

Ihe illnsionism of the world is explained by the Advaitins on the 
analogy of erroneous cognition. The silver which appears in nacre is 
not the one which exists somewhere and recollected, as advocated bv 
the Naiyayikas and the Bhattas; nor is it a thought-form as viewed by 

fhl.tr \ f it void-^tinya. It is a positive some- 

thmg which cannot be desenbed either as existing, or non-existing, non 
as both existing and non-existing-sat, asat, and sadasat. It is anirvacanlya, 
1 . e. something bearing the character of neither sat nor asat-sadasadvh 
lak^ana. It is not sat; i it were so it could not be siiblated; it is not asat; 
for if it wcie so it would not be present to the perceptive sense-orgaiis. 
It has therefore a unique existence. The cause of such appearance is 
due to ignorance or avidya. Since it shows the object as out there, the 
silver in our example.is not subjective but at the same time it is private, 
for error is error only to the man whose avidya has caused it and not 
to otheis. Avidya being the source of wrong knowlege as well as of wrong 
object both can be discredited by right knowledge for the contradic- 
tion, it IS reasonable to suppose, exists between jnana and ajnana for 
they are opposed to each other like light and darkness and not bet- 
ween oncjimna and other. Now the world also is anirvapaniya for it is 
presented m knowledge and yet like the silver in the erroneous cognition 
or bhrantijnana it disappears with the rise of true knowledge. Whether 
(iitlrya) of this cosmic nescience or Brahman 
and what discipline-moral and spiritual, one has to undergo to over- 
come It are questions that pertain to a different sphere of investigation, 
i he doctrine of illusonness of the world and the way of salvation t&oush 
jnana are fundamentally opposed to the realism of the Mimamsa and 
come in for a sharp criticism at the hands of Parthasarathi (v 142) 

1 with, the other means of valid know- 

ledge. Inference is thus defined by Sabara.-“that of two things found 
in constant association die presence of the one causes the apprehen- 

3'Pp!'ehension is Inference.” 
This definition is mticised on the ground that no new knowledge is 
brought to light. The Bhatta meets the objection by maintaining that 
whatisgiveninVyapti is universal and that therefore there is no warrant 
for the supposition that m particular cases of Inference we are only appre- 
hending a past cognition. The cognition of the relation between the hetu 
and paksa is the new element even though the probandum is implied in 
the knowledge of the invariable concomitance. The Vyapti give^is the 
whereverthereis smoke there is fire but we are not aware 

^ apprehension con- 

stitLites inference, which is therefore a distinct addition to knowledge. 
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aBumiti is the unconditioned relation'-anaupadliikasambandha' . Now 
- the invariable connection with fire is perceived in the case of smoke 
but not vice versa. The fire of red-hot iron ball is smokeless but it is 
only when wet-wood is kindled that the connection of fire with smoke 
is observed. Hence the relation free from any upadhi alone leads to' 
valid inference. The objection that since no new knowledge is given in 
anumiti it ceases to be a pramana is warded off by Prabhiikara 
on the ground that direct apprehension-anubhtiti and not the 
cognition of the uncognised (agrhitagrahitva,) constitutes valid know- 
ledge-prama. The Bhatta agreeing with the Naiyayika considers that 
the essential condition of vyapti is the absence of hetu when there is no 
sadhya2 . 

Inference may be classed as svartha-for oneself, and parartha, for 
another. For the first the Mimamasakas consider that the recollection, 
of the invariable concomitance of the probans and probandum (vyapti) 
together with the knowledge that tlie probans (hetu) is present in the 
paksa (subject) is sufficient to produce inferential cognition. The Nai* 
yayikas would require in addition lingaparamarsa-^subsumptive reflec- 
tion” i. e. cognition in the paksa of that hetu which is known to be in 
invariable concomitance with the sadhya (fire). The later Naiyayikas 
regard lingaparamar^a alone as sufficient for svarthanumana. For the 
second a more elaborate process is necessary, since the knowledge has 
to be conveyed through the medium of language. According to the 
Naiyayikas a syllogism ought to have the following five members — 

( i ) Pratijna-the thesis or proposition. 

(ii ) Hetu-the probans or reason, 

(iii) Udaharapa-exemplification 

(iv) Upanaya-subsumptive correlation 

( v) Nigamana-Conclusion 

The Mimamsakas would have only i, ii and iii and the Buddhists 
iii and iv for a complete syllogism. 


As in the case of perception inference also under certain circum- 
stances gives rise to error instead of truth. The Naiyiiyikas bring in all 
kinds of fallacious arguments under five heads and use the general term 
hetvabliJisa to indicate that it is the defective hetu or mark that vitiates 
inferential knowledge. These fallacies are Savyabhipara or anaikantika, 
Viruddha, satpratipaksa, asiddha and badhita. Kumarila accepts not 
only the fallacies of the hetu but also those of the thesis (paksa) and the 
example (udaharapa). As regards hetvabhasa, there is no material 
difference between the two schools of Mimamsa. In the terminology 
of Prabhakara the fallacies are: i badhaka, f. i. “the world is eternal be- 
cause it is a product;” we have to note that what is a product is by its 
very nature not eternal; ii sadharana, f. i. “the world is eternal because 




( 1 ) I 

l| p, p. Prama^aparayanam p. 71, 
( 2 ) \ ' ’ 

^ igspiq J Bha|apari95lieda-^Karika; 68. 
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Verbal testimony as a valid instrument of knowledge but do not upbold 
the view that the word is eternal. With them the relation between the 
word and its meaning is of divine origin, God having settled that a 
particular word should denote a particular thing. Controversy rages 
on the question of the significance or ^akti of the word. The Nyaya 
view is that the word denotes the individual as associated with the 
universal-jativisistavyakti. The word “cow” means the individual 
animal as associated with the jati-cowhood. The Mimamsakas on the 
other hand maintain that jati alone is connoted by the word while the 
notion of vyakti is conveyed by implication or laksana. The primary 
significance of the word according to the Baucldhas apdha, i. c. 
what a word means is something as differentiated from other objects. 
The word “cow” signifies something that is different from a horse, 
an elephant etc. 

Another point to be noticed here is that words cannot always 
be taken in their primary sense-sakya or abhidheya. 

Where the primary sense is inappropriate we have to resort to 
the secondary sense-lak^yartha, though the latter must be based 
on the primary. When we say the town has risen in rebellion^ 
we mean its inhabitants or in the stock example, “gangayam ghosah. 
the sentence literally means the village (ghosa)-in-the--stream. This 
being unsuited we take “ganga” to mean its bank and the impoit of 
the sentence is, the village situated on the bank. We need^ not go into 
the consideration of the varieties of laksana-jahallak§ana, ajahallak§aiia 
and jahajahallaksana which last is premised by the Advaita 
Vedantins and not by other dars' anakaras. ^ The Mimamsakas admit 
another vrtti or import of words, viz. gauni as in the example ‘he is 
a lion' where certain qualities of the lion are attributed to the person 
compared. The rhetoricians (filankarikas) include a fourth vftti 
known as vyanjana-suggestion. 

Having discarded samketa or the conventional element in 
language by admitting the eternality of words (Varna) and their mean*- 
ings the Mimamsakas postulate the vibhutva or omnipresence of words, 
It is the dhvani or tone that reveals the varna (syllable) that is ever 
present. The significative potency (sakti) of tvords is understood in the 
early stages of learning the language by observing the context in 
which the words are used by the elders. Now tlie question is how the 
import of sentences is apprehended. There is a sharp distinction 
between the two schools of Mimamsa. Prabhakara thinks that no 
word is significant in isolation. It is only in association with a verbal 
idea that it becomes significant. Even when single Words are used as 
say ‘door’ some word as ‘open' expressing an act is implied. Words 
are all ‘sentence-words'. He goes further and maintains that words in 
general become significant only in injunctive sentences. This vievy is 
known as the anvitabhidhana vada meaning thereby that in syntactical 
combination only (anvita) the words reveal their sense. Kumarila 
on the other hand admits that ^ words can denote 
nieanings independently without the necessity of their being found iir 


coilipany with words denoting injunction. He maintains that the mcam 
ings of words, even after the words have disappeared express the import 
of propositions. This is known as the abhihitanvaya vada which means 
that the combination is of meanings (abhihita) and not of words when 
construing a sentence. _ In the view of Prabhakara we have a truly 
valid verbal cognition in the case of the Veda alone and hence this 
pramana he calls sastia. As regards laukika or non-scriptural state- 
ments their validity is not ascertained directly but through inference, 
They are therefore mere re-statements-anuvada. In fact he holds 
the extreme view that the utterances of men give us no true knowledge 
and if asked how men carry on their business his answer is that even 
on probabilities secular transactions take place-arthasamsayadeva 
loke vyavaharah itivadaniah (PP. Pramanaparayana p. 95). For 
Kiumirila also Veda-vakyas are all denotative of action, the state- 
ments which denote existing things (siddha) serving only as subsidia- 
ries to injunctive propositions (Vidhivakyas). But he maintains that 
credible provided they satisfy the criterion of 
va idity, VIZ. that the source from which they emanate is trustworthy 
and that what they signify is not later sublated. As regards Vedavakyas 
lere being no agency since ilabda is eternal they are immaculate. And 
le also maintains unlike the other that in the parlance of men statements 
can relate to siddhavastu-an existing something, also and not solely to 
something to be done (sadhya). There is again a divergence of view 
between these two thinkers regarding the manner in which Vedic 
propositions, injunctive as well as prohibitory have to be construed, 
but the question is out of our purview. ^ 

Before passing on to the next topic we may just refer to the 
controversy m regard to what are known as pramanasamplava and 
pramaiiavyavastha. The Bauddhas maintain that the operation of 
restricted to a particular sphere, no single cognitive 
tact being the yisaya of more than one valid means of knowledge, 
f t • perception gives us only the bare particulars-things 
Ipnd of determination such as name, ja“ti etc., and in the 
isolated, colourless, svalaksa^as (particulars) percep- 
tion IS the only right means and none other. Inference on the other 
fI. ^ exc usive-pramana as regards all determinations like jati &c. 

inference no other pramapa is recognised by 
bXnr ^ demarcated. The instrumentality of 

oui 01 more thmi one pramana as regards the knowledge of one and 
the same object (pramanasraplava) they discard. 

pramanasamplava and pramana- 
vyavastha, which latter excludes the possibility of more than one 
fnnctionmg in relation to the cognition of a single object, 
nnnn existence of atman, for example, we may depend 

Snee " trustworthy person (^abda) and also resort to 

_iatcrcncewh en the probgns (hetu) is f urnished by the attributes of the 

Upadevi)andArtSt»m»r'it,.‘f ‘oPic consultli^prakas'r' 

prakarayi for the Vtty-thamhtfta 


seif, VIZ., desire, aversion/effort, pleasure, pain and knowledge. On the 
other hand the Veda (Sabday is the sole pramana in regard to the 
efficacy of sacrificial rites like Agnihotra, so that there is room, 
according to this school both for pramanasamplava and 
pramanavyavastha. 

The Mimamsakas agreeing with the Naiyayikas uphold the 
concurrent as well as the single testimony of the prammias. The 
unique probative value of revelation (^abda) is accepted in matters 
pertaining to the transcendental realm (cf. Codanalaksano artho 
Dharmah-2nd Sutra). So again (according to the Bhatta's) there is 
pramanavyavastha as regards the cognition of abhava for it is given 
only by anupalabdhi. But as regards the knowledge, say, of fire on 
the hill, it may be had either by perception, when one actually goes to 
the spot or by inference on^ seeing the smoke or by verbal testimony, 
thus making way for pramanasamplava.^ 


I. r 


In dealing with the Mimamsa epistemology it has been shown 
that both schools uphold realism. While Kumarila accommodates 
idealism to some extent in accounting for erroneous knowledge, 
Prabhakara holds the extreme realistic view banishing error alto- • 
gether from the domain of knowledge. The nihilism of the Madhya- 
mikas and the idealism of the Vijnanavadins are both refuted and the 
objective world is regarded as a positive entity existing in its own 
right independently of the senses and the mind which comprehend 
it The world in the Mimamsa view is an ultimate real and not error- 
begotten as advocated by the Advaita Vedanta. 

Now this world of reality is brought under certain categories. 
'According to the Bhattas they are five : — ^substance-dravya, quality- 
guna, action or motion-karma, generality-samanya, and negation- 
abhava. Rejecting abhava Prabhakara adds inherence (samavaya), 
potency-(sakti), 2 similarity-(sadr^yi), and number-(Samkhya). Both 
reject the visesa of the Vaisesikas who recognise seven categories 
discarding the three special categories of the PrabhMcaras viz., ^akti, 
sadrsya, and samkhya. The Samkhyas recognise only two ultimate 
Categories Prakrti and Purnsa, though the . classifications of Padarthas 
number twenty live including the evolutes; the Advaitins only one 
viz., Brahman-the git, the agit being only its illusory manifestation. 

Substance is that in which the quality-size subsists by tadatmyasamr 
bandha (vide Manameyodaya, p. 149.) and it comprises nine according 
to Prabhakara, viz., earth, water, air, fire, ether, self (atman), mind, 
time and space. These subdivisions are very nearly like those of 
the Vaisesikas. Kumarila has in addition 'darkness and sound. Accord- 
ing to Prabhakara darkness is not a separate substance but only a subs- 

( 1 ) For a further treatment of this subject Vide N. M. pp. 28-33, Pramana 
Prakarana; also Vatsyayana Bha^ya on Gotama siitra I 

( 2 ) The Bhattas are’not reluctant to admit s'akti as a distinct category 
though disagreeing with the Prabhakaras that it iS' to bb inferred - Manameyodaya 
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tfatum devoid of light i . The Naiyayikas hold that it is the absence 
of light. Earth, water and fire are perceptive since they possess both 
colour and a certain degree of magnitude (mahatva) but air has touch 
but does not possess colour. The other substances can only be inferred. 

Twenty-four qualities on the basis of the Vaisesika classification 
are admitted by the Mimamsakas and these are : 

(i) The specific qualities (Visesagunas) viz. intellect, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, colour, taste, odour, touch, viscidity, natural 
fluidity, fate (dharma and adharma), mental impression and sound. 

(ii) The general qualities (Samanyagunas) viz. number, quantity, 
severality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, (derived 
fluidity), gravity and velocity. Kumarila omits dharma, adharma and 
^abda from the category of quality but adds sakti, prakatya and 
dhvani while Prabhakara refuses to admit number and discards 
prakatya altogether. The first six of the Visesagunas are the qualities 
of the self and they are non-eternal. 

Karina or action is perceptible as held by Kumarila and the 
Naiyayikas but inferable according to the Prabhakaras. 

Samanya or jati (generality) is accepted as a separate category by 
most schools of Indian thought except that of the Bauddhas in which 
it is regarded as merely a mental idea (kalpana). Prabhakara agreeing 
with the Naiyayikas considers jati as real, eternal, and distinct from the 
individuals which serve as its substrate, and perceptible. KumMa's 
view is somewhat at variance with Prabhakara’ s in as much as it is 
thought that jati does not exist apart from the individuals, the relation 
between the two being bhedabheda. The cognition of certain common 
features among individuals differing in other respects is the sole basis 
of the cognition of jati. In the absence of such common charac- 
teristics there arises no idea of generality. Prabhakara accordingly 
does not admit jati where there is not a certain configuration (samsthana) 
common to several individuals of a particular class. Hence he, unlike 
Kumarila, does not recognise such universals as Brahmanatva, K$atri- 
yatva, Satta etc. As regards the relation of the individual and the 
jati it is inherence (samavaya) in the case of Prabhrikara and the 
Logicians and iddatinya (bhedabheda, identity-cum-difference) in the 
case of Kumarila. When a new individual comes into being, say a pot, 
it comes associated with potness (ghatatva). The ghatatva is eternal and 
is already present but what is brought about is the relation (inherence) 
of the individual ‘pot’ with its class-character. Such a view would 
be repugnant to the Naiyayikas who hold inherence to be eternal. 
With the Bhattas also the same explanation holds good, i. e. tadjitmya 
arises anew in the originatipii of pot. The Naiyayikas divide 
samanya into the more comprehensive and the less comprehensive 
(param and aparam), ghatatva for example is less inclusive than 
dravyaWa (Substantiality). A distinction has to be made between jati 
and upadhi. A feature which belongs to sev eral individuals need not 

(l) A section of the Prabhakaras regard darkness as the absence of the 
knowledge of light S. D. S. p. 88. 


necessarily constitute a jati. If a hundred people should all be teetotalars, 
teetotalism does not constitute an independent class. It is only upadhi. 
Under certain conditions only can a common characteristic be regard- 
ed as universal (jati). 

The filth category in the world-scheme of Kumanla is abhava or 
non-existence. This has a fourfold classification: antecedent non- 
existence-pragabhava, annihilative non-existence-pradlivamsablmva, 
absolute non-existence-atyantabhava, and mutual non-existence- 
anyonyabhava. Before its origination we have the pragabhava of ghata 
(pot), after its destruction we have pradhvamsabhava, in ‘pot is not on 
the ground’ we have atyantabhava, and there may be any number of 
such abhavas; in ‘pot is not cloth’ we have anyony abhava. With the 
origination of the pot its pragabhava ceases. Like the Naiyfiyikas the 
Bhattas recognise abhava as a distinct category and it is the object 
of a special pramana, viz., anupalabdhi. For Naiyayikas there is no 
such instrument of knowledge as anupalabdhi and hence abhava for 
them is an object of direct perception where the pratiyogin is percep- 
tible, being related to its adhikarana, say floor, by visesanata, i, e. 
ghatabhava is an attribute of bhutala (floor). Prabhicara as we 
have seen refutes the theory that abhava is a distinct category and 
that anupalabdhi is a separate means of valid knowledge. For him 
the cognition of the simple substratum-the bare ground is the basis 
of the negative proposition. 


There is divergence of views regarding the nature of Liberation- 
Moksa, and the discipline essential for its attainment. In three different 
ways is Moksa conceived: — (i) it is averred that eternal happi- 
ness and eternal consciousness arise in atman in the state of 
Moksa and that such manifestation without the compresence of the 
objects of sense is itself Moksa ( Vedantakalpalatika Govt. 
Sans. Lib. Benares, p. 4 ); this view, however, is not supported by 
Parthasarathi as the one held by Kumarila; (ii) the second view is that 
Moksa is the revelation of bliss by the mind since it is supposed 
that mind is eternal and endures in liberation (cf. Manameyodaya — 
Theosophical Publishing House, Madras P.212); (iii) others again 
hold that Moksa consists in the realisation of the self rid of all pain; 
The last yiew is the one advocated by our author. As interpreted by 
him Kumarila seems to maintain that the attainment by the self of its 
own true nature is Moksa. In the state of liberation the self is self's 
all, i. e. atman is related to atman only having no contact with the 
outside world. What constitutes liberation is the final riddance of the 
receptacle of experience, i. e. of the body which is the seat of joys and 
sorrows, of the instilments of experience, such as the senses and the 
mind and of the relation with the objects of experience. There is no 
transcendental happiness which the enduring mind enables the liberated 
soul to experience. It is evident therefore that the concept of Moksa is 
negative in character there being no positive experience of bliss in the 
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state of release as held by the Veda n tins h The liberated soul is 
accompanied neither by knowledge nor by bliss. It is insentient 
Plough it, has the cognitive potency in a latent condition, 

Now the question is by what means is this state of negation 
brought about ? Before answering this question we should understand 
the cause which has ushered this life of ours into existence. Like other 
Indian philosophies, the Mimamsa also admits that samsara which is 
bondage is the result of one's past karma and that unless this bondage 
is disrupted Moksa is unattainable and hence it is urged that the only 
effectual means by which one can obtain final release is by ceasing to 
perform karma altogether. Karma is of three kinds: (1) kamya or 
interested; (2) ni,siddha or prohibited; (3) nitya and naimittika or 
obligatory. The Mimamsa discipline prerequisite for the attainment 
of the goal is, abstention from the performance of both interested and 
prohibited karraas and the assiduous pursuit of nitya karma. It is the 
first and second varieties of karma that bring on good and bad births 
respectively. Dharma or merit accrues from the performance of 
interested karma such as jyotistoma and the result is a desirable life; 
adharma or sin accrues from the performance of prohibited work like 
^yenayaga and results in an evil birth. If one therefore is anxious to 
put an end to the recurring cycle of birth and death one should desist 
from the performance of both these karmas. Nitya however like 
sandhya vandana-morning and evening prayers, sacrifices on newmioon 
and full-moon days and on the advent of spring etc. is a lifelong duty 
and its neglect produces sin thus paving the way for rebirth. Hence 
under no circumstance should nitya karma be left undone. It will be 
seen that kamya from its hedonistic character and nisiddha because of 
its sinful nature arc both interdicted in the disciplirie of one who has 
set his heart on reaching Moksa -the bourne from which there is no 
return. This is the highest human end - purusartha towards which all 
endeavour is to be directed. But then what about samgita^ the accu- 
mulated past karma ? A part of it which has begun to function, no 
doubt, will be exhausted by experiencing its fruit in one’s present life 
but this is only an infinitesimal fragment of the accumulations of bygone 
births and until they are fully worked out there is no possibility of the 
wheel of samsara coming to a stand-still To escape from this dilemma it 
is maintained that nityakarma if performed to the exclusion of kamya 
and pratisiddha has the potency to destroy the entire mass of residual 
sampita. An alternative explanation is that samgita in its entirety and 
not piecemeal is the cause of the present life and its total extinction is 
brought about if only one carries out the scriptural injunctions laid down 
for the attainment of Moksa, so that the question of sampita apart from 

(1) Parthasaratbi no doubt denies the existence of toanda in the state of Moksa 
and maintains that this negative conception is in consonance with KumariJa's view 
(V-143). But Anantadeva in his comraentary-Bhattalankara on Mimamsa Nvava- 
prakas'a states that the ananda doctrine is the one held by Kumarila and quotes in 
supporUhe authority of Nyayasudha- a commentary on Kumarila’s Tantravartika 
There IS apparently some discrepancy between S'loka Vartika and Tantravartika in 

regard to the nature of Moki^a. . , . ^ > .a, 
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prtobdha does not arise at all. ^ This is known as the aikabliavika 
doctrine and is postulated to meet the contention that sampita cannot 
be eradicated in a single birth. Some appear to hold that this doctrine 
which subordinates, if it does not altogether exclude jnana and makes 
karma (nitya) the principle means of liberation, is the one advocated by 
the Bhattas. 

Another point for consideration is whether in the Mimamsa doctrine 
the performance of nitya-naimittika alone having abstained from kamya 
and nisiddha is conducive to Moksa or whether the knowledge of the 
self (atmajnana) also is essential. Parthasarathi makes it clear (vide V 
para 149) that for Moksa the co-ordination of both jnana and karma is 
indispensable. This theory which recognises the value of jnana as an 
effective aid to Moksa is known by the name of jnana-karma samuggaya 2 . 
Such knowledge is admitted as indispensable both for karma and 
-for Moksa - kratvartha and purusartha. It is not, however, the know- 
ledge of the identity of the individual soul with the supreme soul (Brali- 
matmaikya) as in the Advaita view. But it is the knowledge of the fact 
that the self survives the body and is eternal. How Atmajnana sub- 
serves karma as well as Moksa is detailed in V. 149. 

Prabhakara more or less falls in line with Kumarila in his concep- 
tion of Moksa. He considers that Moksa is the final riddance of future 
births brought on by the extinction of both dharma and adharma, If 
questioned as to how every trace of dharma and adharma could be 
eliminated seeing that they have been accumulated to an extent beyond 

^^^l{^^“.&nandagiri S amkara Bhasya, Tait. Up. p. 4, 

Anandas^rama Edn, 

Aikabhavika is stated as parvapaksa by S^amkara ia his Bhasya on V. S. IV. 
iii-14, beginning with Anandagiri when commenting on S'amkara 

Bhasya on Bb. G. chap. XVIII, st. 66 explicitly mentions aikabhavika as the expla- 
nation given (evidently by one section of the Mimamsakas) to account for the annul- 
ment of sam 9 ita. 

(2) Does Kumarila countenance Samuggaya Vada? This question has to be 
answered in the affirmative. S^lokavartika-Sambandhaksepaparihara, stanzas 102-107, 
is taken up with the refutation of the Samkhya view that the knowledge discriminat- 
ing purusa from prakrti is the means of liberation, as also discrediting its concep- 
tion of Moksa as a state of positive happiness. By the way it may be noted- that 
Mok^a of the nature of ananda is not upheld in the classical Samkhya. Since the 
fetters of samsara are caused by karma they can be broken only by removing the 
cause -■ karma and with the disappearance of the latter what remains is mere abhava 
i. e. bandhabhava which in fact is the nature of Moksa. No positive predication like 
that of happiness can be made of Mok^a for then it will cease to be eternal because 
it will be karmasadhya. This negation or the destruction of karma is brought about as 
more than once pointed out by the avoidance of kamya and pratisiddha karmas (S. V. 

■' 108-111). Hence argues Kumarila that the knowledge which the Samkhya^ system ' 
enjoins is of no value to the attainment bf Moksa, , even oh the assumption that 
Moksa is of the nature of bliss, 'for such discriminating. , knowledge subserves only 
kratu. How then is Moksa attained? This question is answered in the Tmitrvartika in 
Vyakaranadhikarana where meditation on the self . (cf.i,'*'^§l'hian'amupasita”) is laid down 
as being indispensable for one who longs for eternal freedom- Jai-$ut. iii 1-27 Ananda- 
sramaEdn, . ... 
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measure in previous births (sam^ita) his answer is that a man who 
dreads the miseries of samsara abandons all hankering after the attrac- 
tions of this world or for any guerdon in the other world and so gives 
up kamya and prati^iddha, wears out prarabdha i. e, karma which has 
begun to yield fruit in this life, by actual enjoyment, and acquires 
atmajnana or knowledge of the self having cultivated such personal 
virtues as equanimity of mind, continence etc., as enjoined in the Scrip- 
tures. It is, he says, by such atmajnana that accumulated karma of 
previous births is destroyed and he never swerves from Nitya karma 
lest he should incur sin. It is evident therefore that he also upholds 
the samuceayavada insisting as he does on the performance of Nitya 
Karma in association with atma-jnana ( pp 186-87). 

By so concluding, we may note, that the Mimamsakas of both 
denominations deny the existence of God altogether. For them karma 
alone is of supreme importance. God as the arbiter of man’s destinies 
finds no place in their scheme. They have not even the belief that the 
deities to whom offerings are made are competent to confer rewards on 
men. They are mere hypothetical beings intended so to speak, to 
make up the sacrificial structure. The sacrifices generate the unknown 
potency-the transcendental result, viz., apurva which of its own accord 
yields good or bad results without any interposition of the deities. Such 
being the position of the Mimamsakas it becomes rather inexplicable 
how it could be maintained that if performed in the spirit of an offering 
to God without thoughts of reward, the kamya ceases to be kamya and 
partakes of the nature of nitya, thus helping forward the aspirant to 
Moksa^ . ^astradipika, however, makes no mention of Divine Grace 
by which to attain the highest end of human endeavour-parama- 
purusartha. The abandonment of the svarga ideal and its replacement 
by apavarga-moksa, should be regarded as perhaps a later phase in the 
history of the Mimamsa philosophy. 


— Mimarasanyaysprakas’ 
“•“Arthasamgrahai 


^’g: ^q qrf^ ^pqRrq;-Sfl3;awa’s Foreward io Rgvedabhasya, 

The man who does not repeat the Veda which reveals the nature 
of all the Gods, of Dharma and of the Supreme Brahman, but who is 
ever continually indulging in worldly talk, the progenitor of revilement, 
falsehood and strife, such a man, it is evident, will miss the wej^lth of 








SASTRADIPIKA OF PARTHASARATHIMISRA. 
(T ARK APAD A) 


I lovingly adore Mukunda whose chest Goddess Lakshmi and 

Kaiistabha gem adorn 
Who is the enemy of the demon Mura 
Who wields the conch, the sword and club 
Whose eyes are red like the lotus petal 
Who is clad in yellow garments 
Who bends the bow*-Sarhga 
Who is cloudy-blue 

Who has four ample arms lavish in their gifts 
Who is other than Pradhana (Prakrti) 

Who has the mark Srivatsa 

Who is the friend of the forlorn, the Eternal. 


Following the doctrine of Kumarila I shall compose Sastradipika 
which reveals the true teaching of the Sastra enveloped as it is by the 
darkness of spurious logic. 
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SASTRADIPIKA 
Tarka pada 

Topic— Inquiry INTO TOE Nature OF Dharma 
Siitni 1; — Then, therefore, the inquiry into Dharma (is to be instituted). 

1. To secure attention on the part of the pupils (lit. hearers) this 
Sutra (aphorism) sets forth the knowledge of Dharma as the aim of 
the fsfistra which (the Sutrakara) intends to begin. When it is seen 
that the Sastra is begun with the declaration that the nature of Dharma 
has to be inquired into it is indeed evident that the study of this 
Sfistra has the knowledge of Dharma as its reward. 

2. Well, what benefit accrues (from Dharmajijnasa) is clear. 
(Now) the relation (i, e., that which occasions the inquiry) also which is 
presupposed in this inquiry has to be stated. Just as in other Sastras 
it is the pupil’s query that is followed by the teaching so that this 
sequence constitutes the relation, here also, of the several motives that 
occasion the undertaking of this Sastra, that one which has a special 
application to it has to be set forth. One must be able to say-'be- 
cause of this relation (Sambandha) has this inquiry arisen’. Otherwise 
the whole treatise will certainly be an irrelevant discussion. 

3. Yes, it is true (that a relation should be pointed out). Here 
the relation between the f^astra and the purpose it serves is one of 
sadhya-sadhana (i. e., of end and means) and that itself serves as the 
motive for commencing the Sastra and none other. For one, desirous 
of attaining the end, the Sadhanatva^ — capacity of serving as the means 
(which the Sastra possesses)-alone, becomes the motive (hetu) for action. 
And such relation is implied by the declaration of the aim (as may be 
understood from the Sutra-Then therefore is the inquiry into Dharma). 
For this reason it has not been specifically mentioned by the Sutrakara 
(the author of the aphorisms). There is therefore no fault. 

4. The question next considered is this -Ts the pupil to prolong 
his residence in the house of his preceptor after acquiring mastery in 
the recital of the Veda for the purpose of understanding its import or 
quit it by performing Samavartana ? 2 If the scripture enjoining the 

(1) SadhyasadhanatvasambandhaE it seems preferable to 

read sadhanatvajnnna since it is represented here as the motive for action- 

pravrttihetiih (511%fg: ). Note the implication here is that the S'astra is only a 
means and not the end. Dharraajnana itself subserves the acquisition of Dharma 
\vhichis the purusartha-the highest human end. It is Dharma that is the real aim 
of the S astra as Al'oksa is of the Vedanta. 

(2) Samavartana is a ceremony performed by the pupil to mark the conclusion 
of ins studies. He may thereafter quit the preceptor s house and enter on the duties 
of a house-holder 
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study of one’s own Sakha is understood as meant for the acquisition 
of Dharma (merit) ^ only by which to attain Svarga then Samfivartana 
should follow immediately after Vedadhayana (learning to chant the 
Veda), The Smrti, “Having learnt to recite, one ought to ‘bathe’ ”, i e., 
perform Samavartana also would be a support to such a procedure. 

5. This may not however be the case (atha). If the injunction 
regarding adhyayana is laid down in order that the meaning which 
gradually unfolds itself from the memorised texts may be accpired, 
then, since such understanding is not possible without inquiry it must 
be understood that the adhyayanavidhi itself prescribes, by implication, 
the inquiry; as such the pupil must continue to reside in the teacher’s 
house and investigate into the nature of Dharma. 


6. “ Even without the injunction as one is aware that one could 

get the meaning of the text we must conclude 
urvap c§a. injunction has no reference to the acqui- 

sition of the knowledge (of the Veda); j-jut on the strength of the Vidhi 
(injunction) we presume that Svarga is to be the fruit as in the case of 
Vidvajityaga. (To explain )- learning how to recite the Veda with 
the teacher’s aid (adhyayana) is itself sufficient to promote the under- 
standing of the texts without the necessity of a Vidhi or mandate and 
this is evident as vouched for by other means of knowledge (i. e., 
perception, inference, etc., ^ .) So the Vidhi*^ (Apiirva vidhi) 

- • (3) Dharmamatrartham Here Dharma stands for adrstapliala- un- 

seen reward which according to some is the purpose for which Vedic study is 
prescribed and which has Svarga as its end. 

(4) Vis' vajit is the name of a sacrifice where no phala is declared but a phala is 
necessary to serve as a stimulus for its performance. Hence Svarga is taken as the 
phala. This principle is extended to all Vedic injunctions which do not specify a 
phala and is known as Vis' vajinnyaya. {Vide Jai. Sut. IV, iii, 15-16.) 

(5) Svadhyayasamskara In the mandatory statement, “Sva- 

dhyayodhyetavyah”, the principle element is svadhyaya and the subordinate (guna), 
adhyayana. The samskara that is effected by adhyayana is the acquisition of the 
ability to chant correctly that section (s'akha) of the Veda to which the pupil belongs. 
Then with the help of grammer, dictionary, etc,, he can understand the meaning 
independently of the teacher s help. 

(6) - The vidhi or vedic mandate is of three kinds ; — apurva, niyama, and pari- 
samkhya, We have apurva .when the object for which an act is done is unknown 
through other pram^nas, e. g., the adrsta that is generated in rice by sprinkling 
water over it is known only from the text-'Vrihin proksati”. When the object is 
.lively to be obstructed by an alternative the vidhi removes such obstruction - that 
•yidhi is niyania vidhi, e. g., when the object is to obtain rice from paddy for yaga it 
ipay be had either by pounding or unhusking with nails. The vidhi, “Vrihinavahanti” 
removes its hon-occurretice, i. e., by implicaUon wards off nakhavidalana or uuhusk- 
irig with nails. The third vidhi, viz., parisamkbytl enjoins the rejection of one of the 
tw'O- alternatives, e. g., the injunction ‘‘pafi 9 apafiQ:a nakha bhaksyah” is with the 
object of obviating the eating of all five-fingered animals except the specified five five- 
fingered ones; cf. Vidhiratyantaraaprapte niyamah paksike ■ sati 

Tatra 9 a-nyatra 9 a •’ patisamkhyed kirtyate. 

‘ ‘ (Vide TantravSrtika; pf. 132; S. L’. S. Tst pari 99 heda.) 
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has no place in relation to it (i. e., in so far as the acquisition 
of the meaning is concerned). Nor could it be maintained 
that it is of the nature of Niyama vidhi which for example is appli- 
cable to the method of obtaining rice (for the preparation of the sacrifi- 
cial cakd); for 'the pounding of rice’ is enjoined as is well known, in 
connection with the new-’inoon and full-moon sacrifices in order that 
Apurva may result. It is only when rice is obtained by pounding that 
Apiirva comes into being and not merely by obtaining it as such, for if it 
were so it would offend other pramanas (since rice could be got even 
by unhusking paddy with the nails). In like manner here also since 
the knowledge (of the Vedartha) could evidently be had even apart from 
the injunction relating to adhyayana it is irrelevant to presume a Niyama- 
vidhi for the sake of that knowledge as such. It follows therefore that 
the injunction (Niyama) has to be presumed only in regard to the 
Apurvas of sacrifices and (the injunction would take this form) - the 
acts enjoined by the Scriptures would bear fruit when performed only 
by those who have studied the Veda (with viqara under a preceptor). 
But such a view does not hold good. The injunction to study the Veda is 
not a ‘Kratvartha’ (i. e., it is not auxiliary to a sacrifice), because it does 
not occur in a'Kratu’ context (i. e.,it is not mentioned as the means for 
the right performance of a sacrifice) 7 , nor can it be said to find a place 
in a sacrificial context by any one of the marks such as {^ruti etc., (which 
may also indicate what is a Kratvartha). ^ Hence (concludes the 
purvapak.sin) the only aim of Vedic Study is to attain something beyond 
human ken through adnsta and the pupil has therefore to quit the pre- 
ceptor’s abode by performing Samavartana, seeing that adhyayana 
by itself is enough to fulfil the demand of the Sv<idhyayadhyana vidhi. 

7. T he contention is thus met:-' When an empirical reward exists, to 
Siddhanta. Suppose adrsta (which yields svarga) as reward is 

not right; further since the injunction is one of 
Niyama it is not rendered purposeless. Noav we will examine the 
contention that the injunction is neither for the comprehension of the 
Vedartha (the meaning of the text) in itself nor for the sake of the 
Apurva to be generated for a (main) kratu. We maintain neither. What 
then ?, (you may ask). The object of the adhyayanavidhi (regarded as 
Niyamavidhi) is to restrict the performance of sacrifices to certain class- 
es of people, namely, the first three castes only who arc permitted to 
recite the Veda and can perform sacrifices like Agnihotra, and to exclude 

(7) Anarabhyadhitatvat The injunction regarding adhya- 

yana does not^ find a place in a sacrificial context The vidhis ‘Vrihlnavahanti’,. 
'Vrthin proksati’, for instance, are Kratvartha because the S^ruti mentions them hav- 
ing beg^un to describe the principle sacrifice. But not so the vidhi "Svadhyaybdhye- 
tavyafx 

' (8) The means of ascertaining what is subsidiary, to the , principal karma or 

archetypal, e. g., Agnihotra, are i— , ■ ■ 

S’ruti-direct declaration, Linga-indirect implication, Vakya-syntactical 
connection, Prakarana-context, Krama or Sthana^der or position, Samakh'ya-' 
name, e. g., Jyoti§toma, Adhvaryu^ etc* • i..-;- 







tile Sudras to whom Vedic recital is prohibited. To explain-snpposingtiie 
adhyayanavidhi did not exist, then the mandates bearing on Ag'iiihotra 
etc., not being specifically applicable to a competent person would 
be regarded as addressed to him only who is incompetent^ (i. e.^ one 
not conversant with the ritual); but because the observance of the ritual 
is impossible without a knowledge of the meaning of the texts they would 
by implication require that knowledge and owing to their general nature, 
they would authorise all the four castes as fit for Karma (there being 
no room for discrimination). If however we admit the injunctive 
character in Adhyayanavidhi, the right to inquiry will belong only to those 
among, the first three castes who are conversant with the theory and 
practice of the ritual and not to those of the fourth caste. To quote 
a text in point- ‘Initiate the Brahman in spring (i.^e., perform Upa- 
nayana ceremony), the Ksatriya in summer, and theVai^ya in autumn." 
Because of the use of the accusative case here (i. e., of the words Brah- 
mana, Ksatriya and Vaisya) it is clear that those belonging to the three 
castes after the purificatory ceremony will have a longing to do some- 
thing (lit. will ask themselves the question ‘What is it that is to be done 
by us now that we have received the initiation?’ ).^ In close proximity 
to this (Upanayana injunction) there is the Adhyayanavidhi in which no 
agent is mentioned and which consequently desiderates a karta-the 
subject of the injunction. This then is to be understood-because all the 
three conditions essential for construing a proposition are here, viz. 
syntactical need (apeksa, otherwise known as akahksa), proximity (San- 
nielhi), and compatibility (Yogyatva), that it is only the members of the 
first three castes who have been invested with the sacred thread that are 
competent to master the meaning of the Veda through the successive 
stages of adhyayana (which consist in learning the words-Svadhinop- 
^arana,. desire to understand-jijnasa, inquiry-vipara, and right under- 
standing of propositions- Vakyarthajnana.) Hence the initiation cere- 
mony (Upanayana) is subsidiary (ahga) to adhyayana-Vedic study, be- 
cause it is a samskara (purificatory ceremony) relating to the neophyte 
(manavaka) who is the karta of the study which is fruitful (as it enables 
him to understand the meaning of the section which he learns); the 
purpose of the study is the comprehension of the meaning-a result 
which is apparent and because such comprehension is helpful to the per- 
formance of karma it evidently brings on the reward, so that all these 
(Upanayana, adhyayana and arthajnana) become significant. The net 
result is that injunctions relating to agnihotra and other sacrifices, be- 
cause competent men of the first three castes thus become available, 
exclude men of the fourth caste from acquiring the knowledge of .the 

» “ 'J' — — — — • — — — ■ 

. (9) Dviti-yamrdes'at ( )-The use of the accusative case is to restrict 
the- investiture of the saefed thread to only the three castes so specified. And when the 
pupils belonging to these three castes undergo the upanaj^ana ceremony they naturally- 
WHlieel inclined to.knaw why they Have received this initiation and what they have 
to do. In close proximity to the text bearing on the upanayana we have the adhya-*-: 
yana.text where the adhfkSKrin (i. e, one fit to recite etc.) is left unraentioned. Now 
reading the two text? together we come to the conclusion that those initiated among 
the three castes alone are fit to learn the scriptures^ ■ * - . ^ ..... . 


scriptures (lit. there is no presumption in favour of their studying the 
Vedas) and authorise only those among the Traivarnikas who have acquir- 
ed competency. This restriction of adhikara (authorisation) will be shown 
in Apasudradhikarana (Jai. Sut. VI. i-7) to have been sanctioned by 
adhyayanavidhi itself, (i e., deriving authority from the Sruti); as such 
the vidhi (Niyamavidhi) is certainly purposeful. Hence the adhyayana- 
vidhi enjoins the pursuit of the vedic study till the meaning is compre- 
hended and since such comprehension cannot result without inquiry 
the vidhi itself demands inquiry and cancels the permission granted by 
the Smrti to finish the study by Snatakarma immediately after learning 
to recite the bare text. The conclusion is that after memorising .one’s 
sakha one ought to undertake the inquiry into the meaning of Dharma. 


8. Some however holding the view that adhyayana is undertaken 
as the result of the injunction pertinent to the attain- 
The Prabhakara of prcceptorship (a^firyatva) discuss whether 

adhyayana subserves only the purpose of secur- 
ing preceptorship or of acquiring a knowledge of the meaning of the 
Veda and come to the conclusion that the latter is the aim of adhyayana 
since it is more immediate (whereas the conferment of preceptorship is 
remote). If questioned as to the reason for the supposition that adhya- 
yana subserves preceptorship (they answer), that because no mention 
is made of the adhikarin and because adhyayana becomes a vidhi 
through another, viz., that relating to preceptorship, it is improper to 
think of any (unmentioned) phala as in the case of Visvajit. Which then 
is the injunction relating to preceptorship and how does it imply adhya- 
yana ? (Here is the answer by the Prfibhakaras): — ‘That twice-born man 
(dvija) who having initiated the pupil teaches him the Veda along with 
its exegesis (kalpasutra) and its bidden import is called a9rirya (pre- 
ceptor). From this Smrti a corresponding mandatory Sruti relating to pre- 
ceptorship may be inferred, viz.r“Having initiated, secure preceptorship 
by teaching. Flere adhyayana (teaching the Veda) is the means by 
which preceptorship is attained and Upanayana because of the partici- 
ple termination (Ktva in upanlya) is auxiliary to it (adhyfipana) only.” If 
(again) it be asked how initiation subserves adhyapana (the reply is) 
that the very proximity of the pupil (upanaya) to the teacher serving 
as the lihga is to be accepted as the means (of such subservience).^^ 
3ince the boy who is initiated (manavaka) cannot serve as an anga if he 
remains idle there is need to think of an activity in connection with him. 
And we conclude that adhyayana which is prescribed a//c/-the mention 
of Upanayana and which can be a help to adhynpaiia is the activity 
(appropriate) to him (i. e., in order that ahgatva may be established the. 
boy must be started on Veiic study). Thus the injunction relating to 


(10) Lingat (fbim ) - saniarthyat, potency or s akti is linga. It is of two 
kinds;— -arthagata and s'abdagata. The former points to some action that a thing is 
capable of accomplishing and the latter points to, the, meaning a word is capable of 
expressing. Here it is arthagata: rEfRSiJ 

initiation has the potency to bring the jhxtiated bpy ‘td the preceptor, ’ ^ 



(adhyapana) insisting on upanayana which is auxiliary to it demands 
adhyayana as an essential corollaiy. 

9. This cannot stand scrutiny. To explain; — it cannot be main- 

, _ . tained on the authority of the scriptures that either 

The Bhatta view. preceptorship or the knowledge of the meaning 
follows as a consequence from adhyayana which is productive of 
niyoga’i because a single vidhi cannot serve two sadhy as (purposes), 
(viz., niyoga and aparyatva or niyoga and arthajnana). If it be urged 
that the vedic injunction is only for niyoga and that the knowledge of 
the sense follows incidentally (anusahgika) even then a dual judgment 
is inevitable. Moreover the optative termination when uttered only 
once will have to subserve two dissimilar functions-expressing an injunc- 
tion (niyoga) and permitting the sense to be understood. What fol- 
lows then is that doubt (as to the exact significance of the vidhi as pre- 
mised by you) will not arise (the Prabh?Ikaras consider the possibility of 
the vicllii establishing either a^iryatva or arthajnanatva; hence no neces- 
sity arises for inquiry). Likewise the conclusion also becomes untenable 
that adhyayana is for the comprehension of the sense is a matter known 
through pramanas other than (Scriptures) and as such it cannot be a 
proper subject for vidhi to deal with. It follows therefore that the view 
accepted by us, viz., the selective force (niyama) implied in the injunc- 
tion (Svadhyayodhyetavyah) which you have condemned with enormous 
effort has, much to your chagrin, to be sought after as your only 
refuge seeing there is no escape for you. If niyamavidhi is not accepted 
your purvapaksin’s contention (that preceptorship and not comprehen- 
sion of the sense is the phala) alone would be preferable. Because 
preceptorship is something beyond the perceptive range, it is fit to be 
the object of vedic injunction (i. c. , the agaryatva being not within 
human apprehension can only be regarded as the sadhya of an apiirva- 
vidhi). Further, vedic study so far as the acquisition of knowledge 
(arthajnana) is concerned becomes an auxiliary means (Samskarakarma), 
while so far as the imsccn result (niyoga or dharma) is concerned it 
becomes pradhanakarma (chief means);-this is against the right inter- 
pretation of a sentence, i-. If it be argued that the comprehension 
of the sense as the resultant of study is incidental and not directly 

, (11) Niyogarthasya *- The phala of adhyayana is the injunction of 


pointed out by the Scripture, even so preceptorship (we may say) is 
not signilied by the S’riiti since that also is incidentals^ And 
because inquiry (viqara, would then be not enjoined by Sastra (accord- 
ing to Prabhfikara) there need be"tno postponing of ‘snilna’ discarding 
the SmrtiS^ 

10. Moreover, “An agent (Niyojya) has to be assumed here lest 
the significance of the mandate (viz., “one should study that section of 
the Veda to which one belongs”) should be lost. Nor can it be said 
that upanayana serves as an auxiliary to adhyapana. On the strength 
of the explicit accusative (BnUmianain upanayita etc.,) that vidhi is for 
the discipline of the vahi (the boy who has just entered on the first 
order). Hence upanayana is meant to subserve adhyayana because it 
is closely connected with it.” It is futile to argue that because there is no 
agent the adhyayanavidhi becomes purposeless. It is not that there is 
no agent. For even thougli the agent is not specifically mentioned one 
has to be assumed as in vi^vajit yaga (the agent there is he who desires 
svarga). The karya or Niyoga is what the imperative termination means 
and the karya is a correlative term; so it is clear that it is something 
to be done by some one in particular, not all karya is for all people. 
Hence the question pertaining to the correlate, viz., “Whose is this 
karya”? And this akahk.sa (expectancy) has to be satisfied by some 
such phrase as “this is his karya” being understood (otherwise the 
injunction remains incomplete). He whose karya it is, himself is thee 
niyojya (the person for whom the niyoga is intended), 

11. No doubt adhyayana by being explained as necessitated by 
another (viz., adhyapanavidhi) might acquire its being (atmalabha), yet 
it does not by that alone become a karya, Surely achievability (krtisa-, 
dhyatva) does not by itself constitute karyatva. What then? That vvhich 
is achievable and predominant in relation to will, (krti), is karya. 
The direction of the will towards a thing having that as its main aim- 
that is pnidhanya. Therefore the adhyayana niyoga if it is to become 
a karya (krtisadhya) should necessarily haye for its main aim the activity 
of a person (manavaka).i5 In the absence of the niyojya 

(13) A9aryatvaraapi...(3Mqc5f?Tfq preceptorship also will not be the 

outcome of adhyayana text (s^astra) but it results from adhyapana by implication. 

(14) Snanotkarsa it has been said that ‘bathing’ is 

to be performed after the acquisition of the meaning of the memorised text. 
But this , need not be so since inquiry ( according to Prabhakara ) is not 
enjoined by S‘astra as it is in- the Bhatta explanation where the cognition 
of the . meaning is, the phala of adhyayana. The smi’ti ) need 

not be modified. But- it has to be pointed out that for Prabhakaras also the under- 
standing of the sense of the text is essential before leaving the preceptor’s house. 

(15) In the mandate pertaining to vedic study (viz., the study 

(sTs^iq'q) is the visaya and karya is the phala. ' Now adhyayaim might result 

from the mandate pertaining to adhyapana but not karya which is the main aim of 
krti or effort. , Hence an independent status should be assigned to adhyayana vidhi 
and when that is admitted a niyojya is quite essi^tkijl. , . , . . 
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no one will exert with a view to securing it (karya). The vatu who 
engages in activity on the authority of adhyapana vidhi (that relating to 
the teaching of the veda) somehow is made to take to vedic study only 
(for without such study adhyapana vidhi will be futile) but will have 
no thought of apurva for lack of authority (pramana). The 
apurva resulting from prayaja, etc., subserves the apurva of Darsapurna- 
masa and so the person authorised to perform the latter has to perform 
the former in order that he may secure the apurva (of Darsapurnarnasa) 
even though a niyojya has not been specifically mentioned (for prayaja). 

This is quite proper. 'I'hc niyoga of vedic study (adhyayana) on the 
contrary does not subserve another and as such its accomplishment 
could not be regarded as necessary for that other’s sake as otherwise it 
would have been. Since the knowledge of the meaning results from 
the vedic study niyoga need not be required (for it).^/^ Hence for 
the fulfilment of the vidhi (i. e., karyatva) a niyojya has to be presumed. 

12. Now the view that you have expressed viz., that the adhyapana 

vidhi (injunction relating to preceptor) acciuires its significance because 
it implies adhyayana through the initiation ceremony (i. e., that it 
involves adhyayana through upanayana) is untenable . Upanayana 
docs not follow from the adhyapanavidhi. It is even more untenable, 
therefore, that adhyapana should involve adhyayana through Upana- 
yana. (Upanayana is only for the purification of the manavaka) and ^ 

is not necessitated by adhyapana. * . 

13. The ‘Ktva’ termination (in upaniya of the Smrti text quoted 
above) really indicates only a single subject (both for the verbal idea 
in the participle, and the principal verb) and as such a single agent 
has to be presumed. The relation of principal and auxiliary however 

has to be established on the strength of the identical agency (i. e , it is .i 

too unwarranted a conclusion) . From the accusative termination (viz., 
initiate the Brahmin (Brahmanam, in Spring etc.,) the auxiliary nature (of 
the initiation intended for the purification of the vatu) is directly stated. 

Hence just as the threefold encircling of the sacrificial pole is for 
effecting a samskjira in the pole and not for leading the goat near the ; 

pole, so the upanayana also is for the purification of the Vatu and not , 

for the teaching of the Veda.i^ The termination T<tva’ (on which the 4 

— — : __ I 

(16) There is no independent vedic authority to show that apurva is the object 
to be attained by adhyayana. 

(17) which is the alternative reading -given in the Benares 
Edition seems preferable. 

should be changed to Adhyayana is the object (visaya) of 

adhyayana vidhi and the knowledge of the meaning (arthajnana) results from mere 
vedic study (adhyayana) without the necessity of any injunction. 

(18) What is meant is that the same person can performfupanayana and 
adhyapana, i. e., he can initiate the pupil and teach him the Veda but it does not 
follow that upanayana is auxiliary to adhyapana, 

(19) '^9'TI'E^%“This is the full sentence. Note that and 

are and yet is not taken as ^qrq;5[iTT«l; so is not 

to be taken as Construe ger with change eifiirq to mm. * 
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i Prabhakara interpretation is based) is found in a Smrti - sentence; the 

I accusative case .(on which the present interpretation is based) is expli- , 

i citly stated in a Sruti text viz., ‘the Brahmana should be initiated in 
I Spring’. This again implies that upanayana subserves the Vatu and 
not adhyapana. 

14. Let it (upanayana)' be for the purification of the vatu; even 
then it might through that channel (i. e. of vatu) subserve adhyapana ' 
and not adhyayana. 

15 i It cannot be. It is appropriate that initiation should subserve 
adhyayana only on the ground of proximate relationship. Adhyayana' 
and adhyapana are associated each with a reward, and on the question 
arising which of these two the va'tu-initiation should subserve it seems 
just to conclude that that initiation is for subserving the adhyayana only,, 
since it relates to the vatu and not to adhyapana which relates to a different, 
T person arid with whom therefore it is remotely connected.^ Just as, 
you discard the preceptorship as the fruit of Vedic study and also set 
aside^ the Smyti which enjoins the ‘bath’ in the text ‘Let him bathe after 
j learning to recite the Veda’, and accept the knowledge of the sense (of the 

* memorised Veda) alone (as the aim of Vedic study), even so the initia- 

tion has to be understood as subserving Vedic study.'' The ‘Ktva’ 
ending in ‘Upaniya tu yah Sisyam' may somehow be justified even in 
the absence.. of the relation of the main aiid the. auxiliary on the analogy 
of the Vedic text ‘having performed Dar^aand Purnamasa’.*"’ 

- - 16. Even from the PaniniyasiTirti (Panini’s Grammar) it is , clear 
•that the initiation has to be admitted as being auxiliary to Vedic study. 

: -Bearing in mind that the initiation is auxiliary to Vedic study Panini 

has laid down the rule in the ‘Acarya-karana’ that the root ‘ni’ takes: the 


(3) is also is is not associated with any and 

being found in the same context should be" regarded as' sub&idiary to one of theni. 
Proximity now determines to which Lt'should be related.. Hence its relation to Vedic 
study and not to Vedic teaching., is and not which is 

(4) This is a’ parallel instance adniitted by Prabhakara. Vedic study niay have 

'as its fruit either 'conferment of preceptorship or the acquisition of the meaning of 
the Veda. Prabhakara selects out of these ‘ the acquisition of the meaning ’ and -in 
doing so he discards -a Smrti text which seems to teach that the acquisition , of 
meaning is no part of Vedic learning. The same is what is proposed here in that the 
initiation is made the auxiliary of Vedic study on the strength of the proximity rather 
than of teaching the Veda. ‘ " ' 

(5) (i) The ‘Ktva’ termination points only to success|on in time and not to any 

■ angahgibhava' as in the injunction where there is no 

- .relation of prim.ary and subsidiary between parsVpur|iaraasa and Sdmayaga, but what 
is intended is that one who wishes ‘ to perform' Soma should hirst perform Dars'^a- 
purnamasa. The parallelism is that one who longs for preceptorship should first 

- initiate the -pupil, .. . . ‘ ■•. ■.- V, 

s (ii) The sentence beginning witb''“ S'??!!?! aiid closing with should 

' ' be transposed So as tO'come ‘ ira’mediately ' aftet '■*%%l^T”'aboYe. Vide Candrika P.9. 



atmanepada termination. If it were to serve as subsidiary to adhyapana 
(teaching the Veda) then, because the result of action (denoted by the 
verb) has reference to the subject, the atmanepada termination could 
have been inferred from the Sutra, “Svarita hitah kartrabhipraye 
kriyaphale.” So that the laying down of the rule again (l-’l-Sb), (that 
the root takes) the atmanepada would be wholly useless. Therefore 
the upanayana does subserve adhyayana.® 

17. It is not purposeless (i. e. the Sutra 1-3-36 regarding the use 
of atmanepada). The sacramental change effected by it (upanayana) 
is in intimate relation with the Vatu.^ 

18. It is true; even though it (the fruit of initiation) is in intimate 
. relation with the Vatu it is not intended for him. The fruit is for the 

sake of the agent (Yajamana i. e. the preceptor) and it denotes the 
agent’s wish but has no intimate relation to him. Otherwise the use 
of atmanepada in “prepare the sacrificial fire (agninadadhita)” could 
not be justified. Because the ahavaniyatva which is the phala (result) 
of adhana (the initial ignition of sacrificial fire) is in intimate relation to 
agni it cannot get into relation with the agent.s Again “Having initiat- 
ed the pupil etc.,” is only a Smrti text; more authoritative than this is 
the second Sfuti (viz., ‘in the spring initiate a Brahman etc.’). Hence 
initiation is not auxiliary of Vedic teaching (adhyapana); nor is Vedic 
teaching brought about through the instrumentality of upanayana.® 


(6) ...... .if the fruit of initiation were intended for the preceptor 

who is the officiator, is the normal form according to of Panini- 

1-3-72. If Papini thought that the fruit of initiation went to the preceptor, he would 
not have thought of framing a special Sutra to justify the usage (5[?h»T) “ 

1-3-36 where means enrolling a boy as a pupil; but he has done so. 

Hence we must understand that exhibits atmanepada ending ev'en though the 

does not point to the preceptor. 

(7) What Prabhakara means to say is that there is justification for the 
second Sutra since the action points to one different from the Karta 

The upanayanaphala is or sacramental purification 

effected in the pupil. The which we should naturally expect is obviated by 

the second Sutra, though the fact of Upanayana being auxiliary to adhyapana is not 
altered, 

(8) ‘ -Here the ahavaniyatva is an unseen dharma which is generated 

in ahavaniyagni by the adhanakarma and it is found related to an agni. If this ahavani- 
yatva is to be regarded as the fruit of adhanakriya the atmanepada use in ‘adadhita’ 
would be incorrect, because the phala points to agni which is other than the adhana- 
karta, viz., the yajamana. Hence we cannot stop at ahavaniyatva but proceed to 
Yajamana. Similarly, we must get beyond Manavaka-samskara to discover the 
upanayana phala. It come s t his therefore that the second Paninean Sutra is use- 
less since the general rule is sufficient justification for the use of the atmane- 

pada. 

(9) for seems better reading. The meaning then will be that 

initiation is not primarily intended for Vedic study. This explanation is in conso- 
nance with the view of Kumarila that is intended to restrict Vedic study to the 

first three castes. 




il 


19. Again it argues want of thought to say that adhyayana en- ! 

joined in the upanayana context is meant to afford actwity to the i 

I pupil since a necessity for such activity perforce arises when he is i 

initiated. For if one should say so it means that one s explanation is that ; 

adhyayana is auxiliary (anga) to Vedic teaching. When the need for | 

activity arises on the part of the pupil who has been initiated in order 
that he may come under "Vedic teaching the injunction regarding 
adhyayana meant to inculcate such activity is thus laid down -Those 
of the three castes who are initiated and who need such activity as 
will bring about Vedic teaching should engage in adhyayana.’ Then it 
is clear that adhyayana is the hand-maiden of adhyapana so that the 
acquisition of the knowledge of the meaning as the object of Vedic 
study is abandoned altogether. Ah ! your exposition is splendid ! 

^ - 20. Well, the adhyayana injunction enjoins Vedic study for the sake 

r of arthajnana (knowledge of the meaning) and not for the sake of 
adhyapana. 

21. Then say by which pramana is it to be understood that adhya- 
yana is the auxiliary (anga) of adhyapana (tadaupayikatvam) ? Here 
perception etc., do not function. As for proximity which it may be said 
is the means, it is to be pointed out that proximity does not by itself 
constitute a valid means of knowledge (pramana). For ^abda, when 
revealing its sense, proximity, desire, (a feeling of incompleteness) and 
compatibility are (effective) aids just as keeping the eye open, is, in 
perception (i. e, in perceptual cognition).ii If it be said that Sabda 
(pramana) might be regarded as declaring that the adhyayana vidhi is 
auxiliary to adhyapana then its function to serve the purpose of arthajnana 
would fail and if the vidhi is intended for arthajnana it ceases to serve 
as the auxiliary of adhyapana.^2 Hence of the adhyayana injunction- 


(10) idea of the acquisition of the knowledge of the meaning is 
banished altogether. If adhyayana becomes auxiliary to adhyapana it cannot have 
its own phala. But knowledge of the meaning is intended by Prabhakara to be such 
a phala. Hence the knowledge of the meaning is wholly excluded. 

This is ironical: yours is a remarkable exposition ! 

(11) ^^Tf|-When you deny that adhayana is an anga, how can you relate the 

two (adhayana and adhyapana) in the manner in which you want to do ? g;3[{c®[-is a 
better reading than cRj’^^-S'abda is a logical pramana which to function rightly | 

demands certain conditions viz., contiguity or proximity (^!%f^), desire (^TO@t), 
compatibility (sfjJFJTi^fr), the knowledge of the speaker’s motive (rffH^T^f), amopg the 
constituent words of a sentence, very like sight which requires that the eye should 
be kept open. The point is that proximity like unmilana (keeping the eye open) is 

not a pramana though accessory. 

(12) ^g;'^f^{^ — “If the required relation is attempted to be established through 

the “tavya” termination in ‘SvadhyayodbyetavyaV arthajnana will be outside the 
vidhi which is unwelcome to Prabhakara. ‘ ■ _ 

It cannot be argued that adhyayana vidhi is intended both for arthajnana and 
^ adhyapanopayikatva according to the well-knoWn ;|f 
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(13) If you say that Vedic study as enjoined in the S'astras onlv shoTilH h, 
t^arded as subsetvmer tie injunction tagarding the Vedic instruction on thrSoum 
■ftat no separate injunction need be laid downfor Vedic study, it has to be ' oSe 
but that even, then brevity cannot be secured as the injunction relating to Vedit 
instruction has to; bring about both instruction and study and si'q’qff. ; 

f- r fl4) (i). jg known as what ought to be done* 

^ ■ ill) fhe pomt IS that when the S'astraic injunction for adhyayana is absem 

’ ' • J^aturally imply ia^kadhyayana or secular study which ha' 

m Vedic sanction, ChJdvik^ 

desire-' to Understand the meaning on the part of one who is-th^ 
object of the injunction. -Thus the implication is that the vatu is entitled to .stud> 

and so the reference us to thd controversy already noted. . . - 

(16) They who began the study for rendering adhvaoana feasihip pnd hv -lAarn 
ing the meaning of the Veda-*«Krsif^^ ^ 
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Castes so that the S'udras would become entitled (to Vedic study.)’^’’ 

Hence (i. e. to obviate, such a contingency) for the initiated who arc 
desirous of securing something (for themselves) what is enjoined is the 
acquisition (bhavana) of the knowledge of the meaning through the 
instrumentality of adhyayana so that the initiation is the anga (subsidiary) 
of adhyayana only arid adhyayana is brought about by its own vidhi 
(viz., Svadhy6yodhyetavya§).i^ J 

23. This view (of Prabhakara viz., adhyayana is for adhyapana), i 

has received a detailed refutation in Nyayaratnamala alone; as such [ 

it (the discussion) is closed. j 

24. The point to be settled^^ therefore is as already stated, | 

whether adhyayana is for the purpose of adrsta or for the knowledge of the ; 

meaning through the gradual unfoldment of the significance of the i 

words (composing the Vedic passages). I 


(17) When the aim of adhyayana goes beyond the sphere of. adhyapana the 
restriction of adhikarin which is entirely due to the operation of the adhyapana- 
vidhi disappears and there will be nothing to prevent S^udras from .pursuing Vedic 
study. • ■ 

(18) .. In the vidhi ‘Svadhyayodhyetavyal^’ as also in other. injunctions “bhavana 

Visaya S^abdabodha” or constructive knowledge of the meaning of the- sentence is 
generated in the form-bhavayet (li'll^^di)-'‘is to be acquired.’ This bhavana gives rise 
to three different desires;-‘-(i} what I am to acquire? known as desire 

relating to the object to be gained; the object is the meaning of the scriptures-Sf^lST, dr 
it may be Svarga in the injunctionS^itf^^JT (ii)%!T-by what means ? known 

as desire relating to the means of accomplishment; the karana is scriptural 

study-31'=5f?Tfr, or -yaga in the vidhi' (iii) ?,- How ?-which is the method 

of performance ?-TMs is desire relating to the method.' In adhyayana 

vidhi the connected ceremonies' such as serving the guru etc., would constitute the 
method, whereas in a yaga as for example Jyotistoma, the preliminaries and the sequel.' 
few, ^1?^, and the suffix are used in the mandatory propositions. 

The (oi^ i»ay be clo^) has both the aspects of fe^^ w;hich is or of- 

limited application and which is or of wider application. According to 

the Bhattas what is ascertained from the fe^? aspect is fefe or command or 

but according to the Prabhakaras itj's the (for which the equivalents are 

^ k €). In its aspect it means ^fe or. ¥11^1 or i. e.. effort or. 

Undertaking (for both schools). '' ' . ' ' ' 

-• (19') fe=^Rj--the doubt- (s^^f) accordint to PrUbhakara is whether adhyayana 

is for preceptorship or acquisition of meaning, it being granted that Vedic study 
-is 31'=’31Tq?Ta[3xf; that is, for the purpose of ..rendering preceptorship possible. , The 
doubt according to Kumarila is whethejr ';f^r such as .will secure 

SVafga or. for the 'knqwledge'^^.lire^^ffi^^ hn 


[ understood that j 


andnot..^«qiTWaf?R, 




Or (it may be said that) there is no problem here for solution for on 
the very analogy furnished in the ninth chapter (Jai. Sut. 9-2-2) the pur- 
pose of acquiring the knowledge of the meaning is attained through succes- 
sive stages beginning with the correct enunciation of the words (in one’s 
section of the Veda). This is what is said in the ninth chapter-Since it 
IS seen that the Sama texts serve the purpose of laudation 
through the elucidation of the rks it is stated that they (rks also) are 
intended Iot laudation and not for securing any adrsta (unseen phala or 
apurva). On that identical ground, since the purpose of attaining the 
knowledge of the meaning is secured for adhyayana it is evident that one 

ought to inquire into the meaning of Dharma immediately after learn- 
ing the texts, and the aphorist’s object is to point out this prayoiana 
(VIZ:, understanding the meaning in the aphorism-athato dharma- 
jijnasa).2o (In corroboration of this view) the Vartikakara says; “That what 
nh (subject matter), to state which is the 

object of the Mimamsa (Sastra) And it is not intended to discuss any 

Sutra athato dharmajijnasa does not 
presume any visayavakya). This fact is also borne out in — “There is 

amount to making a 
statement 2 . Hence it is concluded that the inquiry into 
the nature of Dharma has to be made after adhyayana 22 . And that 

of the S Mtra it should necessarily follow that the knowledge of its sigS^nce 
wart jnana about their Visaya. The very state 
the 4 jec?wrXchT“ S - the statement of 

inculcate that Vedic study acquife?^^ aphorism is intended to 

That such study in general is L the Ss aSinl 

ed in 9-2-2, “Karma Va Vidhilaksanam” etc Thi n ^ sense has been establish- 
Sama in relation to rks is gunakarma or nrpdhnnai is whether 

gupakarma since the chanting is for elucidatins- finding being that it is 

so elucidated result in the lauda" 

something evident and the nenerfillv ®l^^i^ation is dfsta, 1. e. 

possible there is no room for an invisible oKilfl where a visible phala is 

Vedic texts having a meaning must be und?rQf-nnr1 + strength of this rule all the 
mediate result. The douKn aris" as their im- 

framed the first Sutra The obS is ^ 

of the Mimamsa Sastra in keeping with thp 

with first enunciating what is kno^wn^as anu^findr^^7® ^ ^ darsanakaras who start 
constitute the structural unitV of a that 

and prayojana is the knowlS$^o°^^^ ^ 

mentary referenc^^^ detailed so far 13 mere anuvada or restatement, or ‘supple- 

“««« -f 

meaning and since the knowledge of the men ■ ‘o a<=9oi« tke 

is the duty of one to make such inquiry after acaidlT”°’t^° 

iu^mry alter acquiring mastery in recitation. 
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I (inquiry) relates to these four points:— the definition of Dharma, proof 

I (of its existence), means (of acquiring it), and the phala (object to be 

f gained). 

25. (An objection): — The mandate relating to Vedic study (adhya^ 
yana vidhi) presumes only the inquiry into the meaning of the Vedic 
texts so that where (one might pertinently ask) is the occasion for 
investigation into the nature and proof of Dharma? 

Answer: — The preliminary inquiry (necessary to establish that 
such and such is the meaning of the Vedic texts) is itself the occasion.^^ 

If it be that Dharma is what the Vedic texts mean and that the 
Veda (itself) is the pramana (for ascertaining Dharma), then this 
inquiry becomes a necessity. Otherwise it will be as useless as busy- 
i ing oneself in knowing how many teeth a crow has. Hence the 

* mandate regarding adhyayana itself desiderates inquiry as to the proof 

etc., (of Dharma) It must also be understood that the word Dharma 
is implicative since it includes also adharma whose nature has to be 
inquired into in order that it may be avoided. Or^ the sutra has to be 
commented upon in its bearing on adharma also if we understand that 
there is the euphonic coalition of '"a” (between athato and dharmajijnasa.) 
Hence the inquiry is unexceptionable.^'^ 



(23) f^t ^I'^^^-Upodghata is the name given to the 

inquiry made in order to establish what is undertaken to be proved. The thing to be 
established is what the particular Vedic texts mean. _ And that can be done only by 
ascertaining what the nature of Dharma is and by which proof it can be deduced. 

(24) The literal sense of the Sutra- 'qqf%|[Wf,is that after (31^) acquir- 

ing mastery in the recital of the texts, one has to endeavour to know their meaning 
because (®tdj) such mastery itself becomes the hetu for the inquiry. 



SECOND CHAPTER 


Definition of Dharma 


Sutra 11. ^‘Dharma is that which is enjoined in the Veda and is 
productive of good"' . ' 

_ 1. To begin with, this aphorism (Siitra) sets out to answer by means 
of Sruti (the words as contained in the Sutra) and artha or arthapatti, 
(postulation or presumption) the two queries- What is Dharma ? and , 
on what authority is it based ? What, is understood as Dharma , has 
podana (Veda) as its.pramana (laksana) i.e. the Veda only isitspramana 
and the Veda is indeed its (Dharma) pramana. When thus the pramana' 
of Dharma is determined by postulation it becomes evident that what is 
known from the Veda. alone, viz., agnihotra etc., is dharma and not the. 
adoration of Caitya (Buddhist Temple) etc., (as it is) not supported by. 
Vedic authority. Hence the nature (Svarupa) of Dharma becomes mani- 
fest. If on the other hand the Sutra is construed thus : — 

Whatever has the Veda as its pramana, that is Dharma (When thus 
the Svarupa or the nature of Dharma is determined) then by postulation 
its pramana will become manifest.! 

2. Some one says, by this Sutra is taught that the meaning of the 
Veda is karya (apurva) and not something that is 
already known. The word podanalak^ana means 
karya and Dharma means Vedic import (Vedartha). 

3. That is not so. As regards mandatory statements (Vidhi 
vakyani) their validity arises from their being commands only and not 
from their reference to the nature or essence of an object (Svarupa). 
Since this is clear there is no room for your contention. Even statements 
such as ‘'(Vayurvai ksepistha devata)’' acquire their validity by being 
considered as complementry to mandatory statements. No objection 
need be taken regarding mantras also since in the second pada it will 

(1) The Sutra '4^: can be construed in two ways : — (i) From 

the actual words of the Sutra (S^ruti) the pramana of Dharma is ascertained to be 
the, Veda . only and , that the authority of the Veda is unquestioned; then by postula- 
tion the nature of i^harraa becomes evident : whatever is known by podana , alone 
.that is', Dharma. ' , ■ 

. - V (li) From - the actual > wprds of the Sutra, first the nature of Dharma is 
ascertained and' _.,thpn;hy '.postulation- its pramana-^^^'l-^JII^gaT: that which has 

5odana as its pramana. th^f is Dharma. When the nature of Dharma is establisheij 
"by. means of the’ Vedn alone, then the Veda must be its. pramana. ■ ' 

' ' ’ ' . V ! . : .A 16 , , k? V., .. ' , 


Prabhakara view & 
its refutation. 
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be shown that they are in their contexts understood as being auxiliaries 
to the main vidhis (Vidhiiaesata).^ Which portion of the Veda then 
would you consider as specifying karya by rejecting ?J1 reference to a 
previously known object ? Well, you may rejoin by adducing Upanisa- 
dic texts like “Lo ! This atman is indestructible*'. It (your contention) 
is untenable. If such statements should subserve a vidhi and so cohere 
in a mandatory statement, they have to be classed as arthavadas; in case 
they are not (syntactically related to mandatory statements) how can 
their import be karya ? If you maintain that since no vidhi is specifically 
stated and since coherence is impossible without a vidhi (being in their 
juxtaposition) apurva or karya cannot be fitly presumed and that words 
remain without any denotation when they refer to objects of previous 
knowledge, (then) it comes to this that they (the Upanisadic statements), 
not being supported by sabdapramana are devoid of all validity. Is it 
your view then that the object of this Sutra is to establish the invalidity 
of statements relating to atman ? A fine comment this, that the Sutra- 
kara (Jaimini) at the very commencement of his Work has set out to 
disprove the validity of Vedic statements (Upanisads are part of the 
Veda). And how do you maintain that a statement becomes valid only 
when it signifies some action. 

4. Prdbhakara, (Words) are significant only there (i.e, in prompt- 
ing activity). The meanings of words are apprehended upon the 
activity (being perceived when the vakya is uttered) and that activity is 
dependent upon the knowledge of the mandate. Hence the cognition 
of the meaning has reference only to Karya. 

5. Bhdtta. The apprehension of the meaning is not necessarily 
dependent upon the action. In the sentence die cooks rice in the vessel, 
w'^th faggots’ where the present tense (papati and not the optative) is 
used it is observed that men do understand the meaning of the word 
‘faggots’ (for the first time) whea it occurs in association with what is 
already known viz., the significance of the instrumental case (in 
kasthaiy and w^hat is not known viz., the bare stem (kastha). 

6. Prdbhakara. There is little doubt that the sabda must point 
to an action when used for the first time. For then (i.e. when the ^abda 
is heard for the first time) ^abdabodha (the significative knowledge of a 
word) cannot arise on the ground that it is found in association with 
other words (already understood) because of the absence of (the previ- 
ous) comprehension of any word in that vakya. 

7. Bhdtta. Let it be as you say (in the case of one who is a begin- 
ner-avyutpanna ). Still since words used subsequently relate mostly 
to existing things (siddhartha) and since also in such sentences as “Who 
is this King ? He is Pangala” involving a question and an answer as 


(2) The constituent elements of the Veda ar'er Vidhi, arthavada, mantra, nama- 
dheya, ni§iddha. Vidhi is a direct mandatory statfemerit, and the other four also, says 
Parthasarathi, cohere with the mandatory statements and so must be regarded as 
valid. Hence there is no room left to suppose that any portion of the Veda refers tQ 
what is already there-fll^cr?^. But Prabhak^ra thihks otherwise, 
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any reference to action is absent, it is patent (even to common intellects) 
that the significance is of the constant element only.^ Though for 
the first time observing the use of the word 'cow’ with reference to 
some object one may conclude that the word is significant of that 
individual cow only, one (alters one’s judgment) when the same word 
is subsequently used to indicate some other cow and not the first which 
has disappeared and concludes that the import of the word is the 
samanya or jati (gotva-cowness) which is constant and never strays. 
Similarly though words when first used may relate to action they are 
subsequently seen to point to existing things having abandoned the 
inconstant element (their relatedness to action) and so it is right to 
conclude that verbal statements (in the initial stage of apprehension also) 
signify something that is already there.^ Moreover not all the 
words can have connection with action. Hence who can avoid 
attaching to words like ‘faggots’ which reveal their denotation in the 
later stages, a meaning which relates to things existing ? And in the 
construing of words, there is no restriction in regard to the precedence 
of words.3 Hence all words whose meanings are understood later 
in life are ascertained by some (one or other) of the means of appre- 
hending the denotation, such as dictionary, grammar etc., 
apart from usage to point to existing objects. In case all verbal 
statements are significant of action, words occuring in the language of 
men (i. e. secular statements as distinguished from those of the Veda) 
and expressing objects already given, have to be understood as possess- 
ing without exception only a secondary sense (laksani_ka) so that not a 
single word will be action-associated (anvitabhidhayi, because laksau- 
artha is based on ^akyartha and no loukika ^abda is Siddha-para sui 
generis). How in these circumstances is it possible to know them as 
mutually related And we refuse to admit that such relation (^. 
between isolated things) can be inferred from the fact that the speaker 


he meanings cf several 
7 is the connected sense 
:urda"? 
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be shown that they are in their contexts understood as being auxiliaries 
to the main vidhis (Vidhisesatri).^ Which portion of the Veda then 
would yon consider as specifying karya by rejecting all reference to a 
previously known object ? Well you may rejoin by adducing Upanisa- 
dic texts like “Lo ! This atman is indestructible”. It (your contention) 
is untenable. If such statements should subserve a vidhi and so cohere 
in a mandatory statementj they have to be classed as arthavadas; in case 
they are not (syntactically related to mandatory statements) how can 
their import be karya? If you maintain that since no vidhi is specifically 
stated and since coherence is impossible without a vidhi (being in their 
juxtaposition) apurva or karya cannot be fitly presumed and that words 
remain without any denotation when they refer to objects of previous 
knowledge, (then) it comes to this that they (the Upanisadic statements) 
not being supported by sabdapramana are devoid of all validity. Is it 
your view then that the object of this Sutra is to establish the invalidity 
of statements relating to atman ? A fine comment this, that the Sutra- 
kara (Jaimini) at the very commencement of his Work has set out to 
disprove the validity of Vedic statements (Upanisads are part of the 
Veda). And how do you maintain that a statement becomes valid only 
when it signifies some action. 

4. Prabhakara, (Words) are significant only there (i.e. in prompt- 
ing activity). The meanings of words are apprehended upon the 
activity (being perceived when the vakya is uttered) and that activity is 
dependent upon the knowledge of the mandate. Hence the cognition 
of the meaning has reference only to Karya. 

5. Bhdtta. The apprehension of the meaning is not necessarily 
dependent upon the action. In the sentence ‘he cooks rice in the vessel, 
with faggots’ where the present tense (papati and not the optative) is 
used it is observed that men do understand the meaning of the word 
faggots’ (for the first time) when it occurs in association with what is 
already known viz., the significance of the instrumental case (in 
kaathaih) and what is not known viz., the bare stem (kastha). 

6. Prdbhdkara. There is little doubt that the ^abda must point 
to an action when used for the first time. , For then (i.e. when the 4abda 
is heard for the first time) ^abdabodha (the significative knowledge of a 
word) cannot arise on the, ground that it is found in association with 
other words (already understood) because of the absence of (the previ- 
ous) comprehension of any word in tliat vakya. 

7. Bhdtta. Let it be as you say (in the case of one who is a begin- 
ner-avyutpanna ). Still since words used subsequently relate mostly 
to existing things (siddhartha) and since also in such sentericesas “Who 
is this King ? He is Panpala” involving a question and , an answer as 

(2) The constituent elements of the Veda are: Vidhi, ^ ajr-thavada, mantra, nama- 
dheya, nisiddha. Vidhi is a direct mandatory statepaent, and' the other four ’ 

P arthasarathi, coh ere with the mandatory .-s-tatf merits , arid ,$o must ' be 
valid. Hence there is no room left to suppose tba# %iiiy,portiQn of the V 
■^h&t is already there-f^^^^. But .Prabhakara -pt^eywise, 
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any reference to action is absent, it is patent (even to common intellects) 
mat the significance is of the constant element only.3 Though for 
the first time observing the use of the word ‘cow’ with reference to 
some object one may conclude that the word is significant of that 
individual cow only, one (alters one’s judgment) when the same word 
IS subsequently used to indicate some other cow and not the first which 
has disappeared and concludes that the import of the word is the 
samanya or jali (gotva-cowness) which is constant and never strays, 
bimilarly though words when first used may relate to action they are 
subsequently seen to point to existing things having abandoned the 

inconstant element (their relatedness to action) and so it is right to 

conclude that verbal statements (in the initial stage of apprehension also) 
signify something that is already there.'^ Moreover not all the 
words can have connection with action. Hence who can avoid 
attaching to words like faggots’ which reveal their denotation in the 
later stages, a meaning which relates to things existing ? And in the 
of word words, there is no restriction in regard to the precedence 
^^ence all words whose meanings are understood later 

ending the denotation, such as dictionary, grammar etc 
apart from usage to point to existing objects. In case Sf verbal 

in the language of 

men (i. e, secular stateinents as distinguished from those of the Veda) 

fna^ understood as possess- 

ing without exception only a secondary sense (laksanika) so that not a 
smgle word will be action-associated (anvita'bhidhayi, because laksan- 

mutually related And we refuse to admit that such reH+mn <=» 
between isolated things) can be inferred from the fact that the sneat'er 


(3) It is pointed out here that ther 
meaning of s abda and action. When f 
is associated with action but elsewhere 
mg something, So that the 

H) The first stage is when a child is 

. as action-associated-Karyanvita. 

means such 


as m the pot IS blue s abda denotes an exist- 
meanmg of the word alone is constant. 

learning a language. Then all the words 
A- 4 .' Sutin the later stages language is 

as dictionary, association of words etc. This has 
all words when .Erst learnt necessarily 
cannot 

lo ooK ■ £ ^ phatta concedes this for the sake of 

A, f^P® fpr cognition of sense (vyntpatti) with refer 
-j in regard to other s'abdas learnt in later life 
' words should beeprae significant by poin- 
"gthat IS siddha and fidt sadhya. Such 
uot hold good always. Further priority and 
way m which the words denote their meanings. 


are understood tz z.z":^ 
learnt through other means = 
reference to the Prabhakara" 

related to action, and those words when 

but recall things as associated with Karya 

yet shows how there is / 

®Hc§ fp things already there (Siddhartha) i-- 

(•5) h is not incumbent that first the wc. 

something 

priority of the one over the other does 
posteriority cannot obviously affect the 
■ (6) 3T%tr5l^l%:- 

Knowledge of those words as' mutually related 
isolated form through la 
Which should be the import.pf the Vakya as a whoh 



must have had a related meaning in his mind. (The Pnibhakara argu- 
ment is that whenever a speaker makes a statement he intends some 
action though the statement itself refers to merely existing objects). 
The speaker's intention should be inferred only from the subject ( it 
may be action or an existing thing ) to which his statement relates. 
And there is no actual statement pointing to the relation; then how can 
the inference of the intention of relatedness be made ? If it be argued 
that words import action since their function is to bring to mind their 
meanings which in their turn are associated with some action, then 
denotativeness as associated with action ( Karyatanvitabhidhana ) will 
fail since statements directly importing action will remain unexplained. 
Again even when statements are made for the first time we see that 
their import is not action (lit. we can perceive the straying away of 
Karyanvita). For instance when the news is conveyed to the father in 
the words ‘a son is born to you’ the bystander observes the man’s 
(father’s) face beaming with smiles; he then concludes that something 
causing joy was communicated by these words and that as such the 
verbal statement denotes an existing something which is the cause of 
joy. It is true that the stander-by does not know what particular 
occasion has brought on the beaming face since there are several causes 
that can occasion joy ( in a person and not only the birth of a son ); 
still he understands from the statement that it bears relation to some 
existent affair. That is enough to show that the import of words is not 
always action. And it is also possible for the stranger to readily infer 
even the particular event the news of which has rendered the man 
cheerful since he might have known that such words are used only on 
the occasion of a son’s birth and not on others. Further a statement 
does not necessarily bring on action though its significance is depen- 
dent upon action. For instance, when a man addressing one who is 
utterly incapable of movement, old or ill makes this statement just for 
fun- there are five fruit on the bank of the river’ another who has been 
there by accident, wishing to get the fruit, having heard those words 
and having gone to the river-bank fetches the fruit. Witnessing all 
that has taken place a third party in trying to understand the meaning 
of the verbal statement learns that the words signify the existence (only) 
of the fruit. Hence there is no invariable rule that words should 
signify action. 

8. What is the syntactical relation of the parts of the Sutra (i. e. 

Refutation of the ’which is the subject and which is it that is predi- 
Prabhakara interpre- cated of it - vapanavyakti ,) ? If it be said 
tation of the Sutra. that what is karya (godanalaksana) that indeed 
is Vedartha, or in other words that Vedartha is predicated of karya 
then since both uddes^ya (karya) and upadeya (Vedartha) should 
perforce be concomitant, all ordinary (loukika) commands like ‘bring 
a cow’ should be Vedarthas (i. e. amount to scriptural commands 
which is absurd).^ Againbecausethereis.no concomitance between 

(7) ' The concomitance will take this forrar— 



tipadeya (Vedartha) and uddesjya (karya) just as there is no vyapti 
between tire and smoke (we cannot say that fire is always accompanied 
by smoke though its reverse, viz,, that smoke is pervaded by fire is 
true) it follows that even as regards what is other than karya, the Vedic 
pramana cannot become void.^ If (in the Siitra the subject-predicate 
relation is altered and) the Sutra is interpreted thus: — ‘that which is 
Vedartha (Dharma) is of the nature of karya (codanalaksana) then the 
vapanavyakti (i. e. a clear statement of subject and predicate in a 
proposition) becomes -that which is dharma (uddesya) is 9odanaiaksana 
(upadeya); now the question will be what word does artha (founcl in 
the Sutra godaiialaksano artho Dharmah) which means auspicious 
(abhyudaya) qualify ? If it should qualify upadeya viz,, what is signified 
by 9odanalaksana then the entire Vedartha (Dharma) would be 
chai'acterised by karyatva and arthatva (apurva and auspiciousness) 
with the result that even ^yenayiiga-niyoga would become a good 
(arthatva). If on the other hand it be said that (the word artha) 
qualifies Vedartha which is the subject then the sense will be: Vedartha 
which is auspicious (alone) is karya-rupa; then the karyata in relation to 
^yenaya^ will not arise since the fruit accruing from such performance 
IS forbidden and is inauspicious. You cannot assert that Niyoga 
(karya) is not obligatory (in slyenayaga) because from the optative 
termination even in the case of yagas like ^yena the notion of karyata 
does arise. In the absence of karyatva as regards ^yena-injunctioii it 
would be necessary to interpret it as relating to existent objects. Such 
(an interpretation) is not possible (according to you), the optative 
termination being there. Since verbal statements are devoid of 
significative force in regard to existent objects Vedic pronouncements 
in relation to syena and the rest would become unauthoritative. 

o-i ^ display of one’s wits to repeat from the first 

butra the word Dharma interpreted as Vedartha, and construct (two) 
statemems first Wanalaksana is Vedartha'; and second ‘artha is Dharma' 
(i. e. karya is Vedartha and artha is Dharma). Without securing any 
definite purpose a word has been wrested from its position and 

It is further' absurd to define the 
term Dharma not set .forth (mdhe first Sutra, i. e. Dharma in the 

HTbeamifr7trf nn premised in the first Sutra), 

it it be aigued that Dharma (in its second sense, viz., abhyudaya or 

IS predicated of ^Vedartha as set forth there (first Siitra) only for 
Soesdi mean (we ask) that Vedartha which is 
aW K » fearya..only and that the significance of that 

alpne fias, to :be inquired into and none other ? Then why not admit 

mS to I ® that Dharma (Leaning the 

Sm? from / of inquiry and why rSpeat 

4)tianiia from the, first Sutra? Hence the thesis thsi tho imooi 


What is predirat^fyidheya) is of wider pervasi. 
3 (uddes Ya> Yo'4 ^ve .tQ admit; therefore that 
jervasion) and not the reverse; i. 0 . it cannot bt 

l^atya Hence the conclusion is that even wha 
IS Vedic sanction - a result, which is 



must have had a related meaning in his mind. (Tlie Pnlbhakara argu- 
ment is that whenever a speaker makes a statement he intends some 
action though the statement itself refers to merely existing objects). 
The speaker’s intention should be inferred only from the subject ( it 
may be action or an existing thing ) to which his statement relates. 
And there is no actual statement pointing to the relation; then how can 
the inference of the intention of relatedness be made ? If it be ai'gued 
that words import action since their function is to bring to mind their 
meanings which in their turn are associated with some action, then 
denotativencss as associated with action ( Karyatanvitabhidhana ) will 
fail since statements directly importing action will remain unexplained. 
Again even when statements are made for the first time we see that 
their import is not action (lit. we can perceive the straying away of 
Karyanvita). For instance when the news is conveyed to the father in 
the words ‘a son is born to you’ the bystander observes the man’s 
(father’s) face beaming with smiles; he then concludes that something 
causing joy was communicated by these words and that as such the 
verbal statement denotes an existing something which is the cause of 
joy. It is true that the stander-by does not know what particular 
occasion has brought on the beaming face since there are several causes 
that can occasion joy ( in a person and not only the birth of a son ); 
still he understands from the statement that it bears relation to some 
existent affair. That is enough to show that the import of words is not 
always action. And it is also possible for the stranger to readily infer 
even the particular event the news of which has rendered the man 
cheerful since he might have known that such words are used only on 
the occasion of a son's birth and not on others. Further a statement 
does not necessarily bring on action though its significance is depen- 
dent upon action. For instance, when a man addressing one who is 
utterly incapable of movement, old or ill makes this statement just, for 
fun-‘there are five fruit on the bank of the river’ another who has been 
there by accident, wishing to get the fruit, having heard those words 
and having gone to the river-bank fetches , the fruit. Witnessing' all 
that has taken place a third party in trying to understand the meaning 
of the verbal statement learns that the words signify the existence (only) 
of the fruit. Hence there is no invariable rule that words should 
signify action. 

8. What is the syntactical relation of the parts of the SQtra (i. e. 

Refutation of the Which is the subject and which is it, that is predi- 
Prabhakara interpre- cated of it - vapanavyakti ) ? If it be s^id 
tation of the Sutra. that what is karya (podattaiaksana) that indeed 
is Vedartha, or in other words that Vedartha i^ predicated of karya 
then since both uddesya (karya) and upadeya ..4yedartha) should 
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tlpadeya (Vedartha) and udde^ya (karya) just as thefe is no vyapti 
between fire and smoke (we cannot say that fire is always accompanied 
by smoke though its reverse, viz., that smoke is pervaded by fire is 
true) it follows that even as regards wlmt is other than karya, the Vedic 
prarnan a cannot become void.s If (in the Sutra the subject-predicate 
relation is altered and) the Sutra is interpreted thus: — '‘that which is 
Vedartha (Dharma) is of the nature of karya (codanalaksana) then the 
vapanavyakti (i. e. a clear statement of subject and predicate in a 
proposition) becomes -that which is dharma (udde^ya) is podanalakaana 
(upadeya); now the question will be what word does artha (found in 
the Sutia podanalalcsano artho Dharmah) which means auspicious 
(abhyudaya) qualify ? If it should qualify upadeya viz,, what is signified 
by podanalaksana _ then the entire Vedartha (Dharma) would be 
^ k^i'y^-tva and arthatva (apurva and auspiciousness) 

with the result that even ^yenayaga-niyoga would become a good 
(arthatva). If on the other hand it be said that (the word artha) 
quaiihes Vedartha which is the subject then the sense will be: Vedartha 
which is auspicious (alone) is karya-riipa; then the karyata in relation to 
syenayaga will not arise since the fruit accruing from such performance 
istorbidden and is inauspicious. You cannot assert that Niyoga 
(karya) is not obligatory (in Syenayaga) because from the optative 

notion of karyata 
absence of karyatva as regards syena-in junction it 
would be necessaiy to interpret it as relating to existent objects. vSuch 
(an inter pretahon) is not possible (according to you), the optative 

statements are devoid of 
■^®dic pronouncements 

m relation to syena and the rest would become unauthoritative. 

n-, ^ a mere display of one’s wits to repeat from the first 

Sutra the word ^ Vedartha, and conyuct (two 

(i i^'k^ry L" IS Vedartha’; and second 'artha is Dharma’ 

^ Vedartha and artha is Dharma). Without securing anv 

definite purpose a word has been wrested from ^ 

yiL^rr^yo^^^ aLid%o""MSeThe 

term Uharma not set forth (in the first Sutra, i e Dharma in th^ 

in^btafred tS the first Sutra) 

It it be argued that Dharma (in its second sense, viz., abhvudava nr 

sSt’VS™? of Vedartha as set forth there (fir^t SuS only foJ 

5 Sature orD^yma^=®r- « is 



Veda (in general is kary a) becomes futile. (To avoid this dilemma) it 
may suit (the Pnibhakaras) to ignore the word artha and construe the 
Sutra thus:“That which is Vedartha, that is karya; then the word artha 
becomes meaningless and indicating things in ^general, will be a mere 
restatement (anuvadaka). But the Bhasyakara (Sabarasvamin) maintains 
that the object in using this word is to ban those (karyas) which are of 
evil consequence, (cf. S.Bh. 1-1-2 p.l7). Hence it (artha) has certainly a 
qualitative force. If regarded as an attributive, karyatva will pertain to 
auspicious Vedartha, and as such inauspicious Vedartha will not become 
karya. Hence the rule (which you have laid down) will fail, viz,, that all 
Vedic statements are authoritative because of their association with karya. 
Hence also the Upanisadic texts like Behold ! this atman is eternal ” 
which relate to the nature of atman (and not to any karya) cannot be 
ignored (i. e. cannot be put down as being of no primary importance). 
Now let the discussion end. It is evident therefore that this aphorism 
(vsecond Sritra) has for its aim the elucidation of the meaning of Dharma 
and the valid means (pramana) of its apprehension. 

10. Now the inquiry here regarding Dharma proceeds thus; — 
Is there no pramana by which to establish 
Siddhanta. Dharma ? Do perception etc., alone serve as 

pramana? Or the Veda only? Or either ? Or 
conjointly ? (The alternatives are considered). Because S'abda de- 
rives its validity from some other pramana which bestowes 
validity on it and by itself cannot serve as pramana (S^abda 
brings to mind what has been cognised by some other pramana) 
and since perception etc., are incapable of bringing within their 
perview (Dharma which is superscnsuous), Dharma is bereft of 
any pramana-this is one view. That it is cognizable by perception 
etc., is the second _view. That yogins can have direct perception 
while moderns (arva^inah) have to fall back upotti the Veda is the 
third view. Because of the amazing variety observed in the world we 
are driven to conclude by implication something unseen (adrsta) and 
so we arrive at Dharma of a general nature. Then on the authority of 
the Veda we learn what its specific nature is, viz., agnihotra etc. 
Hence a different view is that conjointly they (arthapatti and podana) 
establish Dharma. The final view or siddhanta is that podana (Veda) 
alone is the pramana and that it alone is the valid means of the apprehen- 
sion (of Dharma, i. e. its validity cannot be questioned). Therefore 
these two statements thus emphasised-- Veda alone is the right means 
of knowing Dharma, and Veda is pramana indubitably-constitute 
the thesis. 


11. By merely considering the first and the second Sutras one may 
get the impression that pursuant to the saying 
ceedSg^Sfitras S The VQd 2 i is the source of Dharma, this S'astra 

Tarka-pada. Science of Mimamsa) is only a do gmatic treatise 

(upadesa S'astra). To prevent such a doubt be- 
ing entertained and to remind one that Ht is a reasoned inquiry (Science 
of investigation-viparasastra) the nimitta sutra (Third Chapter) declares 



(the necessity of investigation). Though from such inquiry undertaken 
later its nature as a science of investigation is understood, the sequel is 
here set fortli in order to secure attentive hearing on the part of the 
learner, 

12. In the Pratyaksasutra ( Fourth Chapter ) is pointed out that 
preception cannot serve as a means of ascertaining Dharma since its 
scope extends only to what is present and not to what is yet to be like 
Dharma and that others ( other pramanas like inference etc.,) also 
which presuppose pratyaksa are invalid here. It becomes evident 
therefore that podana (Veda) alone is the proper instrument of ascer- 
taining what constitutes Dharma and the alternatives proposed, viz., 
that some pramana other than the Veda is needed, that either (qodana 
or pratyaksa) may siulicc or that both together testify to the nature of 
Dharma, are all ruled out, 

13. In the Autpattika Siitra (Fifth Chapter) having proved that 
knowledge is self-valid and that what renders it invalid is the appre- 
hension of its incoherence with one’s later experience (arthanyathatva- 
jnana) as also of any defect in the means employed (eye-disease etc., 
karana dosa), it is established that since the Vedic texts enjoining Agni- 
hotra etc., give rise to indubitable knowledge they are self-valid. Here 
is no apparent apprehension of any invalidating experience (badhaka- 
jnana) nor awareness of any defect in the means (the karana is 
Skabda) because all defects in S''abda as a means of knowledge 
are to be traced to human agency. Because the relation 
between a word and its meaning is natural (and not arbitrary) 
there is no room for^' the operation of human agency through this 
channel to invalidate the scriptures. The truth of this statement is 
(however) doubted hf the purvapaksin since in his view the relation 
between the word and its meaning is not eternal because the word 
itself is non-eternal..? The Sabdadhikarana (Sixth Chapter) contro- 
verts this position and establishes the eternal nature of the relation 
because of the eternal nature of Sabda. 

14. (Thus answered the purvapaksin says) : — ‘‘Let me admit that 
human agency has no place in so far as the relation between the w'oi'd 
and its meaning is taken into account but regarding the relation 
between the sentence and its import it is not seen in common speech 
to be invariably fixed up. Hence there is no basis for the knowledge 
of the import of propositions relating to Agnihotra.. Such knowledge 
must therefore be either illusory or conventional. To conclude, the 
Veda is no authority (prarn.jipa) in determining the import of proposi- 
tions. As against snch an objection the Tadbhutadhikarana (, Seventh 
Chapter) states that the meanings of words themselves discarding all 
dependemce either on relation (between the-^word "and its sense) or on 
convention become the valid means of apprehending the import of 
propositions.' (This' is thq^ abhihitanvayavada.) The ' purvapaksin 
raises another objection :-Th,e Veda is an assemblage of sentences and 
w.e find also, mention of suicfi 'm^ames as. Fathaka etc., it is therefore 
pauTuseya (L e. fee WDrk„of author) and as such is not infallible. 
This .objection lipte^iable. jfc^anie ;.wh^t'.Js , eminently fit to be 



Veda (in general is karya) becomes futile. (To avoid this dilemma) it 
may suit (the Prabhakaras) to ignore the word artha and construe the 
Sutra thusr-That which is Vedartha, that is karya; then the word artha 
becomes meaningless and indicating tilings in ^general, will be a mere 
restatement (anuvadaka). But the Bhasyakara (Sabarasvamin) maintain^ 
that the object in using this word is to ban those (karps) which are of 
evil consequence, (cf. S.Bh. 1-1-2 p.l7). Hence it (artha) has certainly a 
qualitative force. If regarded as an attributive, karyatva will pertain to 
auspicious Vedartha, and as such inauspicious Veda'^^. will not become 
karya. Hence the rule (which you have laid down) will fail, viz , that all 
Vedic statements are authoritative because of their association with karya. 
Hence also the Upanisadic texts like '' Behold ! this atman is eternal ” 
which relate to the nature of atman (and not to any karya) cannot be 
ignored (i. e. cannot be put down as being of no primary importance). 
Now let the discussion end. It is evident therefore that this aphorism 
(second Sutra) has for its aim the elucidation of the meaning of Dharma 
and the valid means (pramana) of its apprehension. 

10. Now the inquiry here regarding Dharma proceeds thus: — 

Is there no pramana by which to establish 
Siddhanta. Dharma ? Do perception etc., alone serve as 

pramana? Or the Veda (mly ? Or cither ? Or 
conjointly ? (The alternatives are consi^red). ^Because S^abda de- 
rives its validity from some other pramana which bestowes 
validity on it and by itself cannot serve as pramana (S'abda 
brings to mind what has been cognised by Sbme other pramana) 
and since perception etc., are incapable of Jaringing within their 
perview (Dharma which is siipersensuous), pharma is bereft of 
any pramana-this is one view. That it is co^izable by perception 
etc., is ' the second _view. That yogins can have direct perception 
while moderns (arvapinah) have to fall back il^on the Veda is the 
third view. Because of the amazing variety observed in the world we 
are driven to conclude by implication something unseen (adrsta) and 
so we arrive at Dharma of a general nature. Then on the authority of 
the Veda we learn what its specific nature is, viz., agnihotra etc. 
Hence a different view is that conjointly they (arthapatti and podana) 
establish Dharma. The final view or siddhanta is that podana (Veda) 
alone is the pramana and that it alone is the valid means of the apprehen- 
sion (of Dharma, i. e. its validity cannot be questioned^ Therefore 
these two statements thus emphasised- Veda alone is the right means 
of knowing ^ Dharma, and Veda is pramana indubitably-constitute 
the thesis. 

11. By merely considering the first and the second Sutras one may 

■p ^ P ,, get the impression that pursuant to the saying 

ceedLg^auas oVthe is the source of Dharma, this S'astra 

Tarka-pada. Science of Mimamsa) is only a dogmatic treatise 

■ (upadcila S'astra). To. prevent such a doubt be- 
ing entertained and to remind one that it is a reasoned inquiry (Science 
of investigatioh-vipara^astra) the nimitta sutra (Third Chapter) declares 



1^. in the_ Autpattika Sutra (Fifth Chapter) having proved that 
knowledge is selt-valid and that what renders it invalid is the appre- 
hension of its incoherence with one’s later experience (arthanyathatva- 
jnana) as also of any defect in the means employed (eye-disease etc., 
kaiana dosa), it is established that since the Vedic texts enjoining Agni- 
notra etc,, give rise to indubitable knowledge they are self-valid. Here 
IS no appaient apprehension of any invalidating experience (badhaka- 
j liana) nor awarenesH of a^y defect in the means (the karana is 
S abda) because all defects in S^da as a means of knowledge 
are to be traced to human agency. Because the relation 
between a word an* its meaning is natural (and not arbitrary) 
there IS no roorn for fte"; operation of human agency through this 
channel to invalidate f e scriptures. The truth of this statement is 
(however) doubted by me purvapaksin since in his view the relation 
between the word and its meaning is not eternal because the word 

vltli Sabdadhikarana (Sixth Chapter) contro- 

verts this position and^estabhshes the eternal nature of the relation 
because of the eternal nature of ^abda. 

14. (Thus answered the purvapaksin says):— “Let me admit that 

human agency has no place ui so far as the relation between the word 
audits meaning is taken into account but regarding the relation 
to it is not seen in common speech 

lS th?rpto^ knowledge 

must therefoie be either illusory or conventional. To conclude^ the 

tiom (pramaga) ,m determining the import ^of proposi- 

Ch^ntort cfT objection the Tadbhutadhikarana ( Seventh 

themselves discLdingall 
rela ion (between the word and its sense) or on 

P^os^W apprehending the i4ort of 

? ■ ^ * (This IS the abhihitanvayavada.) The purvapaksin 

muruscvlTi ° it is tliercfore 

an‘ author) and as such is not infallible. 
Ihis objection is untenable, because .what is eminently fit to be 
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remembered (viz., author) is not remembered, that is, the kaiia is 
excluded by anupalabdhipramana. Thus as the author cannot be 
inferred, it is only to indicate the instructors that the names (of tothaka 
etc.) are mentioned (cf. Sut. 30). The conclusion is thatthere is no 
author and the Veda is self-cxistent-(apauruseya). Now ( in the 
Second Sutra) a part of the Veda (viz,, vidhi relating to agnihotra etc. ,) is 
proved to be self-valid and it must be understood that the entire 
first pada is intended solely to substantiate the propositional statements 
made in the podana Sutra (viz., the Veda certainly i$ an independent 
source of knowledge-pramanameva, and the Veda alone is pramana 
and none other; (cf. S. Bh. 1-1-8 p. 104). The gist of each adhikarana 
(Section) has here been given in the order adopted by the commenta- 
tor (viz. Sabarasv ami n). Later we will expound the doctrine of the 
Vrttikara (viz., Upavarsa). 

15, Now to the topic on hand: what has been set forth is that the 
Veda alone is pramana (in determining Dharma) and that it is 
indubitably a pramana. Such a statement is questioned on the ground 
that perception etc., possess validity without calling in the aid of other 
pramanas so that in regard to Dharma perception only is the valid means. 
Verbal testimony however having to rely always upon the indubitable 
knowledge vouched for by some other pramana cannot become a pra- 
mana independently of that other. In answer to thfs, it may be said that 
the perceptive process since it takes place only where there is sense- 
contact, relates to present cognition and not to Dharma which is yet to 
be (and so not within the sense-ambit). In the ^reyaskarabhasya 
however, apurva etc., are not characterised by the term Dharma, but sub- 
stances (dravya) like the jar in which water is carried to wash the cow’s 
udder, action such as yaga (kriya), and quafity like ‘being lower’ 
nipaistya) are so characterised because every one of these is regarded as a 
means for achieving a result (phala).^ Still (it shouM not be forgotten that) 
only as instruments for acquiring the desired end (palasadhanata) they 
become Dharma and that the desired end (phala) eventuates in some 
future birth so that as being the very essence of Dharma they cannot be 
said to fall within the range of perception. And because inference etc., 
are based upon perception they too cannot become pramanas. If it is 
asserted that the potency of yogic perception generated by the success- 


(9) (a) is a kamya karma whose performance 

yields a phala. Dharma is that means which is revealed in the Veda for the attain- 
ment of a desired end-^^^fq^ 

Hence the milk-jar (ril^|5T) is dharma. 

(b) fflS^rcT- 

If it is desired that the clouds should pour rain, the middle floor of the sacri- 
ficial pavilion should be made lower than the other two.' ,The pavilion is divided into 
three sections: — (i) Pragvams'am, the western portion;- (ii) ■ Sadonamakah, the middle 
one, (iii) Havirdhananamakali, the eastern one. The quality (jjd?) of ‘being lower’ 
(jfi^cf) is a means for getting rains-ffe^q'i5SElF'‘^4TT. -AH the three are within the 
rE^ngeof perception, Cf. Bh,PP. 17-18), 
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ful practice of yoga enables one to discern the future Dharma we say 
it is purely imaginary. The potency acquired by Yogic contemplation 
(bhavatfa) is associated invariably with an object of which one has had 
some experience and it could only generate a (vivid and) true recollec- 
tion of that very object. But that cannot be pramana in relation to 
Dharma the reason being that it is recollection, (smrti or recollection 
not bringing to light any new knowledge is not regarded as a pramana). 
Much less could it be perception, not being generated by any 
sense-organ. 

16. It may be argued that sense-emanation is not what constitutes 
perception; but mere knowledge without any determinations.^^ 
answer is tiaat) under no circumstances does Dharma come within the 
perview of perception .since perception stripped of all determinations 
(nirvikalpaka) cannot have that as its object which is the means of 
bringing about the wished-for reward.^^ Hence perception is not to 
be regarded as pramana in relation to Dharma. Being based upon it, 
inference and the rest also (forfeit their claim to pramana here). 

17. The kilsyapiy as (the followers of Kanada the founder of the 
Vaislesika System) assert that the intuitive power (pratibha) of the Rsis 
can grasp Dharma (without scriptural revelation); but that intuition 
resting on plausible reason is not a pramana even. How can it be such 
in the case of Dharma ? Of s'abda (Veda) however since it gives rise to 
knowledge, it is but proper to admit its validity (as pramana) so long 
as that knowledge remains uncontradicted. But it may_ be questioned 
whether it is right to ascribe validity merely because it (^abda) produces 
knowledge since no exclusion is made regarding statements which 
engender false knowledge. True, (your contention is right). But there 
(in human utterances) owing to some defect in the channel of informa- 
tion and their incompatibility with later experience it is reasonable to 
regard them as invalid. In the Veda on the contrary these two 
invalidating elements being absent the self-evident nature of pramana 

n&mot witiated..^^,.'. 


(iO) — The Buddhist view of perception is that it is mere appre- 

hension divested of all determinations. Perception gives only the bare 'that’ (svalak- 
sana) and all the qualifications such as name, class, quality, act, substance, 
hgmeuts of the brain .(kalpana); ief . I. L. E., P. 108, N. 2, " ^ 

^?q--(Candrika-P. ^ 

The object of Nirvikalpakapratyaksa or perception free from thought- determinations 

being an aid to a 

Lsuit '^bat the milk-jar etc., are a means to a 

result shows that they ^are the object of savikalpaka and not of an unqualified percep- 
tion. Being a means is a quality-kaipana. 

hr.lhd?- meaning is conveyed by a statement there is no 

tr' The t.vo conditions required for 

lete th4the%7otemenf‘“?‘"^“^^^ mjst be free from defect and the know- 
leage that the statement produces should not be sublated. 
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remembered (viz., author) is not remembered^ that is, the karlu is 
excluded by anupalabdhipramana. Thus as the author cannot be 
inferred, it is only to indicate the instructors that the names (of Kathaka 
etc.) arc mentioned (cf. Snt. 30). The conclusion is that there is no 
author and the Veda is seif-existent~(apauruscya). Now ( in the 
Second Sutra) a part of the Veda (viz,, vidhi relating to agnihotra etc.,) is 
proved to be self-valid and it must be understood ' that the entire 
first pada is intended solely to substantiate the propositional statements 
made in the godana Sutra (viz., the Veda certainly is an independent 
source of knowledge-pramanameva, and the Veda alone is pramana 
and none other; (cf. S. Bh. 1-1-8 p. 104). The gist of each adhikarana 
(Section) has here been given in the order adopted by the commenta- 
tor (viz. Sabarasvamin). Later we will expound the doctrine of the 
Vrttikara (viz., Upavarsa). 

15. Now to the topic on hand: what has been set forth is that the 
Veda alone is pramana (in determining Dharma) and that it is 
indubitably a pramana. Such a statement is questioned on the ground 
that perception, etc., possess validity without calling in the aid of other 
pramanas so that in regard to Dharma perception only is the valid means. 
Verbal testimony however having to rely always upon the indubitable 
knowledgevouchedfor by some other pramana cannot become a pra- 
mana independently of that other. In answer to this, it may be said that 
the perceptive process since it takes place only where there is sense- 
contact, relates to present cognition and not to Dharma which is yet to 
be (and so not within the sense-ambit). In the ^reyaskarabhasya 
however, apurva etc., are not characterised by the term Dharma, but sub- 
stances (dravya) like the jar in which water is carried to wash the cow^s 
udder, action such as yaga (kriya), and quality like ‘being lower’ 
nigaistva) are so characterised because every one of these is regarded as a 
means for achieving a result (phala).^ Still (it should not be forgotten that) 
only as instruments for acquiring the desired end (palasadhanata) they 
become Dharma and that the desired end (phala) eventuates in some 
future birth so that as being the very essence of Dharma they cannot be 
said to fall within the range of perception. And because inference etc., 
are based upon perception they too cannot become pramanas. If it is 
asserted that the potency of yogic perception generated by the success- 

^ ^ 1 --.-- * 

(9) (a) is a kamya karma whose performance 

yields a phala. Dharma is that means which is revealed in the Veda for the attain- 
ment of a desired 

Hence the milk-jar (fii^?*!) is dharma.. 

(b) fhg^fcT- 

If it is desired that the clouds should pour rain, the middle floor of the sacri- 
ficial pavilion should be made lower than the other two. ■ The pavilion is divided into 
three sections; — (i) Pragvams^am, the western portion; Th) Sadonamakah, the middle 
one, (iii) Havirdhananamakah, the eastern one.. , Thn qpality (?J0T) of ‘being lower’ 
(4l%c^) is a means for getting rains-f ■ All', the' three are within the 

range of perception, Cf. (S. Bh, PP, 17-18). 



Ill practice of yoga enables one to discern the future Dharma we say 
i^naginary. The potency acquired by Yogic contemplation 
(Dliavana) is associated invariably with an object of which one has had 
some experience and it could only generate a (vivid and) true recollec- 
lon of that very object. But that cannot be pramana in relation to 
aarma the reason being that it is recollection, (smrti or recollection 
not bringing to light any new knowledge is not regarded as a pramana). 
Much less could it be perception, not being generated by any 
sense-organ. ■ 

^ 16. It may be argued that sense-cmanation is not what constitutes 
perceptpn; but mere knowledge without any determinations.io (The 
answer is that) under no circumstances does Dharma come within the 

stripped of all determinations 
is the means of 

brmgmg aboutthewished-forreward.il Hence perception is not to 
relation to Dharma. Being based upon it, 
inference and the rest also (forfeit their claim to pramana here). 
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regard them experience it is reasonable to 
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(10) The Buddhist view of perception is that it is merp annrA 

figments of the brain (kalpans); cf. I. L. To8,^ N 2^’ substance, are mere 
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result shows that they are tlie objeciof’savilfflinav are a means to a 
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18. How then is pramanya self-evident ? It is for the ascertain- 

ment of that (which constitutes Vedic credibility) 
Vahdity of Pra^ inquiry regarding the validity of know- 

ledge in general is undertaken. These questions 
may be raised: — Is it that both validity and invalidity become self- 
evident ? Or the nature of either being unrevealed is it determined (as 
valid) in case the instrument by which it is apprehended (karana) is 
sound or (as invalid) if the instrument is defective? Or is it that in- 
validity) is self-established, validity however (being established) either 
by the knowledge of the soundness of the instrument (or source) or by 
its coherence with other experience, or by the awareness that it serves 
some purpose, or validity being self-established, is it vitiated either by 
the knowledge of its incompatibility with subsequent experience or by 
the defect in the instrument ? 

19. Some (Samkhyas) hold that an effect-producing potency re- 
sides naturally in all causes (Karana) on account of which both (validity 
and invalidity) of knowledge are self-apprehended. This view is. 
wrong. An individual knowledge cannot at tlie identical moment 
reveal its validity as well as invalidity because of mutual contradiction^ 
It is wrong also to suppose that a certain jnana of itself reveals its 
validity and another its invalidity. If knowledge that is not 
supported by another is itself the cause of its certitude there is no 
means to discriminate in which particular piece of knowledge there is 
validity and in which there is invalidity. Hence both being incapable 
of being determined from knowledge as such (svasvabhavena) they can 
be adjudged either way (say the Naiyayikas) by ascertaining the sound- 
ness and defect of the instrument (by which that knowledge is generat- 
ed). Even that (argue the Bauddhas) is absurd. It is clear from the 
above statement that prior to the ascertainment of the soundness or 
otherwise of the imeans employed, knowledge, owing to its incapacity 
to point to something valid or invalid is void -(Nissvabhavam-neither 
the one nor the other, i. e. it is invalid). Hence knowledge in itself is 
invalid and its validity however depends on corroborative evidence etc. 
This alone (the Bauddhas maintain) is the right view. 

20. To explain:— Merely because knowledge has originated it Can- 

Bauddha argument. concluded that what it imports is indubit- 

able, tor it strays ; (as m the illusory cognition of 
silver in nacre) and is dubious. Hence it is invalid at the time of its 
origin but subsequently either by the cognition that the instrument (of 
jnana) is of the right kind or by the cognition of corroborative evidence 
or by the actual experience of its serving some end, its validity is cog- 
nized and invalidity negated. As regards the Veda (^abda) (we must 
look for) a trustworthy person who has composed it since that (viz., 

(13) It cannot be urged that a certain jnana 'i-eVeals .’validity as in ; 
and another invalidity as in . Since jnana as such engenders both validity . 

and invalidity confusion may arise in fixing which. is which, 
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trustvy'orthy source) constitutes the right kind of instrument. But that 
is absent in the Veda since it is admitted (by you) that the Veda is 
apauruseya. (Not only does this defect militate against its validity but 
it contains snch patently absurd statements as):— “The trees performed 
the satrayaga; “Listen, 0 Stones” and so forth-statements which 
rcsernble the prattle of an inebriate person. Being the composition 
(as it is evident) of a most untrustworthy author the Vedas 
are undoubtedly valueless as pramana. 


-“Validity if it should depend upon 


21. Now begins the answer : upuu 

Established doctrine, external corroboration can never establish itself; 

whoever will substantiate a view that cuts at the 
very root (of pramanya) ?”-(Kuma-rila’s Sloka Vartika). If all knowledge 
should ; desiderate other knowledge, being itself unable to establish its 
selt-validity then the knowledge of the soundness of the means, of cor- 
roboration, and of possessing some utility, would require some other 
evidence ior the proof of its own validity, that other again something, 
so on and so forth, with the result that the nature of no object could be 
c etermmed even in a thousand births and validity itself would be at an 
end (n e. there would be no criterion by which to credit knowledge of 
any kind with validity). It may be argued that the knowledge of 
causal emcacy (and of the soundness of the means and corroboration) 
(^^^^akriyajnanam svatah pramanyam). But one may ask, 
what difference does it make ? If it is answered that such knowledge 
can always stand the test of fruitful activity (avyabhigara) we say, no. 
nf awareness of efficacy but no fetching 

again that consciousness of pleasure alone 
oistitutes causal efficacy and that it does not stray for there cannot be 
pleasure if there were not pleasure somewhere, 
of fbi determinant of the validity 

fi l^^nowledge on its first appearance) as wit- 

' f P is the (false) meeting 

that Ennwi^ beloved. Hence it must necessarily be admitted 

IheSl? validity 

ther from the evidence of later incompatible experience or from the 

^ vitiated because of its contact with a person on 

abffintin?hp%“d reliance can be placed but such a contingLcy being 
Sretkncl^ts vl^dfw “ there being no apparent kivalidatinf 
otlMr hand rli^nf human speech on the 

PwnoSlv f ‘ ® be either illusory or 

fsXctive ^ being corrupt at the very source 

(be^efn th^v J ‘®®bmony. This then is the difference 

^ and the human speech). 


ni' dto JwllTf? ““ bringing wate'r in ^ v'essel but actually 

W ^ failed to substantiate the validity of- 
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^2. Sonle aver: — In the empirical sphere also (loke) invalidity 
_ . , e' 1 cannot be attributed to Sabda because it is not 

damarbetaducledt ^cognised as M instrument of knowledge. (The 
anumana. q^uestioii ot validity or otherwise arises only, when 

Sabda is recognised as an independent pramana). 
In the world of men s'abda is not a pramana because the words used 
by a person serve as a (lihga) to infer the idea of the speaker. Hence 
any incoherence (vyabhigara) that may come to light is due to anu- 
mana (inference) and not to Sabda, (We may go a step further and 
say) that (vyabhipara) does not belong to inference even, since the 
listener cannot make out whether the words used by the speaker are in 
reality indicative of what he (the speaker) means and so he may regard 
as lihga what is not really such. But if it be urged that incoherence is 
due to Sabda only then invalidity must be regarded as sui ^generis 
(not to be traced to any extraneous cause as purusa) because Sabda is 
not contaminated by the speaker's faults seeing that the function of 
the speaker is merely to give expression to words as they really are. 

23* The view advanced is jejune. If in the empirical sphere Sabda 
, is not accepted as a pramana, how can validity be 

Bhatta view. attributed to the Veda (which is also an assembl- 

age of words)? That “Sabda which ceases to function after serving as a 
lihga (indicating what the speaker has in mind) cannot by any pramana 
be shown to possess its denotative potency,” is mentioned in Nyaya- 
ratnamala (a work by the present author). The statement has been 
made that if incoherance is admitted (in ^abda) invalidity would belong 
naturally to ^abda only since the faults of the person cannot by any means 
affect it. This would be so if the person was merely concerned in giving 
utterance to (i. e. merely revealing) a sentence which is regarded as 
his. But the sentence however is his own (conscious) construction (and so 
he cannot be said to be a mere passive utterer of the words vvhich are an 
a particular order)-the letters are (no doubt) eternal; alike the wbrd.^ 
but the sentences have a human origin because they are constructed 
by men: (the syntactical arrangement which should yield a particular 
sense is the deliberate work of man). If they (loukika sentence^ 
merely manifested existent Sabdas they too Would ■ like the Veda attain 
apouruseyatva.12 ^^d then (if the loukika sentences are apouruseya) 
they cannot be said to serve as a mark enabling one to infer the 
speaker's desire. Just as the Vedic sentences chanted by the learners 
do not indicate what the learners intend, so the sentences fashioned 
by men also would not indicate their intention. If it be maintained 
that in the empirical sphere Sabda cannot be credited with validity 
because of the possibility of its swerving from truth (when it pro- 
ceeds from an untrustworthy source) then, even when it serves as a 
mark to indicate the speaker's mind the same invalidity attaches to it 
because it is seen that thought and speech are often at variance with 
each other (i. e. the expression does, noipfteri correspond to the,, 

(15) If human statements merely revealed qxistent "S^abdas as the' Veda ’ does, 
then, such staterUents also would rank as apkuru§eya-^ coriclusion whith would find 
. favour with none. 




thought iDehind it). Further Sabda like sight etc., possesses a power of 
its own which reveals knowledge and though the knowedge may swerve 
from truth the power to reveal knowledge is not thereby destroyed. But in 
the case of inference, only that which does not stray (i. e. saddhetu) can be 
the true inferential mark and consequently that which strays loses its 
lingatva (i. e. its character to serve as a hetu).i'5 if it be said that inference 
will be accepted only after taking care to remove^ any doubt regarding 
the trustworthiness of the speaker then let Sabda itself be a valid 
means of knowledge there being no trace here of any inva dating 
circumstance (on your own admission the words used in the world- 
loukika, are all free from defect). In a person who wishes to understand 
by inference the idea of the speaker, necessarily the meanings of the 
words first arise; then compatibility and fitness to express some sense 
are to be thought of by him; while in this thought-process those (com- 
patibility etc.,) "would immediately bring home the meaning of the 
sentence (vakyartha) and do not wait for inference. (Hence there is no 
room for anumana). 

24. Again your, doctrine is that, to start with, the speaker's 
idea -is inferred and then the sentence which merely restates 
(anuvada) what has gone before yields its meaning ( vakyartha ). 
Now when one believes that a person is trustworthy though ( as a 
matter of fact ) he is untrustworthy one should admit that the 
knowledge arising from this person’s statement is indeed false; as 
such the invalidity of the pramana ( ^abda ) is the result of 
some defect (dosa), but since it is not admitted (by, the Prabhakara) 
that the speaker s faults contaminate the words it comes to this that 
the words are by nature error-contaminated and ipso facto the Veda 
(consisting of words) becomes invalid. So let us proceed no further 
(enough of this topic). .To conclude - because in the empirical domain 

• statements proceed from untrustworthy sources all invalidity is to be 
traced to the speaker only but the Veda not having any human source 
must be regarded as a self-valid means of knowledge. Therefore, in 
substance, that only is Dharma which has the Veda as its pramana and 
helps one towards the attainment of a beneficent end. That which 
is the means to a beneficent object (i^reyas-sadhana), namely yaga, hpma 
etc., that alone is Dharma: a view accepted by the elders (loke) and 
not apurva (vihitakarma janyo Dharmah, according to the Naiyayikas 
and Prabhakaras), or modal change of* antahkarana, (the Samkhyas 
regard as Dharma a change in the internal sense); for such interpreta- 
tions of Dharma are not commonly held in the world. 

25. Is not aptlrva itself the path to the beneficent end ? No; 

Nature of Dharma. because (apurva) is only an intermediate cause 

(vyapara)*!^ Hence yaga and the rest alone 
constitute Dharma as they lead to the wished-for goal. And because 

(16) The validity of S'abda is discirded on the ground of vyabhicara and S'abda 
is made to assume the character of linga to indicate the speaker’s intention 
but even here says the Bhatta, vyabhicara cannot be avoided. 

(17) Vyapara-?[53t?^;5^g;{^ apurva is the immediate cause of 

Svarga and is itself the effect of ySga. 
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it will not be the means to the attainment of. good it performed by a 
Sudra., yaga will not be Pharma to him. The word ai'tha (in “^odana 
laksano artho Dharmah’’) is put in specifically, to obviate the possibility 
of regarding as Dharma all (injunctions) that have the authority 
of the Vedad^ By the use of the word godana are meant 
statements which enjoin certain actions and also those which pro- 
hibit others (i. e. obligatory and proscribed). Now statements of a 
prohibitory character such as “No harm should be done to any crea- 
ture’' indicate, that certain injunctions if followed will cause harm and 
as such produce deleterious effects; but (included as they are in the 
Codana) they too will acquire the character of Dharma. To exclude 
such a possibility the qualifying word ‘artha’ is used making it clear 
that what is prescribed for adoption because it is beneficent (artha) in its 
result is alone Dharma. (This interpretation finds corroboration in 
Sahara Bhasya). (Sabarasvamin) in his commentary dwelling on the 
word ‘syena’ explains that it refers to the injury that its performance 
causes (to the enemy whose ruin is sought). In a subsequent passage 
(subsequent to the comment on “syenena abhicaran yajeta”) he says, 
“That (syena) indeed is harm; that is interdicted”. 

26. Some hold the view that the syenayaga itself (taking Syena in 
the literal sense) is excluded by the word ‘artha’ 
since they wish to avoid taking the word ‘^yena’ 
in the secondary sense ( viz., injury done 
to the enemy). ( Because the Bhasya ) states 
that syena and other yagas of like nature are to be understood as 
not fit for performance they conclude that these yagas come under the 
category of prohibitory mandates. How do yon assert that there is no 
mandatory force-vidheyatva? To this question they reply “That (karma) 
whose performance is essential in order that the vidhi in respect of it 
may acquire its mandatory character and which is not brought about 
otherwise (say by one’s desire) is spoken of as vidheya (i. e. something 
to be done as the outcome of an injunction). As regards kamyakarmas 
(duties conditional on subjective desire) or interested duties, the will to do 
(pravrtti) results from the promptings of the desire itself and the vidhi- 
tva (mandatory character) is secured from that only- (in other words the 
performance of the duty enjoined, results indirectly arid not from the 
mandate). (Having secured vidhitva through the channel of one’s 


The literal use of 
the word ‘artha’ and 
its refutation. 


(18) etc., ?odana or yidhi is either: (i) .that which is the 

opposite of a mere restatement - - or (ii) that which is the oppo- 
site of a negative statement - . It is the first kind that is meant 

here since it is intended to comprise both positive and' negative mandates; fot then only 
would the inclusion of artha in the definition of Dharma be appropriate. The nega- 
tive v.^kyas also come under vidhi but Dharmatva has to^ be excluded from 
them because of the evil resulting from the performance of prohibited deeds. 

(19) S‘abara says that the use of the word ‘artha’ is to exclude s’yenayaga 

which results in sin. If it is objected that the injunction regarding s’yena is not on 
a par with prohibitary injunctions like ‘do not-eat flesh’ etc., the answer is that the 
Bhasyakara means by ‘syena’ the injury caused to the enemy. And there is the 
command - Do pot injure any creature. . . , ‘ . 
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desire to perform syenayaga with the object of bringing about the 
enemy’s destruction) the syena-injunction does not directly prompt the 
will to perform the yaga as there is no absence of some other means to 
bring about the result (i. e. the performance). 

27. An objection may be raised against this view-Pravartana (the 
activity prompted by the lih) is no other than the 

BhattaPurvapaksa. i^nowledge regarding the observance of a duty 

and since in the Veda the optative suffix (hh) itself enjoins that the 
yaga should be performed how can it be maintained that there is no 
prescription of duty (avidheyatva) ? (The Prabhakaras answer) i-Yes, 
it is true (i. e. that duty is obligatory is what the lih denotes). But 
the duty of performing the yaga is not enjoined by the modal suffix. 
The mood (lih) explains its own meaning (i. e. apurva) as a moral duty 
(kartavyatva)-o (but not yaga). And yaga stands in the relation of visaya 
to apurva and it is also janaka (karana) of apurva.^i Niyoga which 
is the meaning (of lih) and which is of the essence of 
something to be achieved (karya) not being otherwise possible (aksepa- 
pramana) indicates that what is to be done relates to its own visaya 
(i.e. yaga) and as such is regarded as inducing the performance of yaga. 
As regards ^yena and the rest since the will to perform is prompted 
by desire, niyoga does not enjoin their performance and so they cannot 
be said to come under the perview of vidheyatva. The vidheyatva 
(being the object of a mandate) being absent they fall under prohibited 
duties and so the word *artha’ is used to prevent the possibility of 
incurring sin by their performance. 

.28. These points have to be considered. In what particular are 

Bhatta Contention. to be excluded (from the 

perview of lifi) ? If you say, as regards 
Dharma, it cannot be, because the nature of Dharma has not 
yet been defined. This sutra is intended (according to you) to 
reveal the karyatva of the meaning of the Veda and not the Dharmatva 
(i. e. not to define Dharma which has the Veda as its authority). If it 
were otherwise (i. e. if it had referred to Dharma) then you could say 
that the word ‘artha’ is used to reinove the possibility of regarding 
syena as Dharma. You may (if you so desire) say that here 
karyatva is interdicted but such a view has been refuted before. (If 
^yena is not karya it becomes siddha and so loses its validity; cf. 
pandrika p. 33). Again let it be conceded that this sutra (godanalaksana 
etc.,) also gives a definition of Dharma though such concession would 


(20) The aparva being a correlative term demands its correlate which is here 
yaga. Like Jnana and ig^ha apurva demands something of which it is the apurva. 

(21) By implication (arthat) the lifi should be understood to prescribe yaga. 
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involve a break in sentence-unity. Even then : your view is -that by 
the employment of the phrase podanalaksana apurva which is of the 
nature of karya is intended and that (apurva) is Dharma.® Then (i. e. 
if it is accepted that Dharmatva pertains only to apurva or karya) 
where is the propriety in making any reference to ^yena yaga which 
not being a karya has no connection with Dharma and as such it could 
not be said that artha is used to prevent Dharmatva being attributed 
to syena yaga ? As apurva (alone) is admitted to be Dharma even 
Jyotistoma ceases to be associated with Dharmatva.^ If you 
(changing your attitude) say that the word artha is used to obviate the 
attribution of Dharmatva to apurva of s'yena (i. e. apurva resulting 
from the performance of s'yena) then you will be interpreting the word 
s'yena which is used as the name of a sacrifice (karma) in the Bhasya 
in its secondary sense of apurva which is the outcome ( sadhya ) of 
s'yena-a procedure not different from the one you are contending 
against.io And if it is urged that apurva alone is to be excluded 
from the category of Dharma (and not himsa) the Bhasya text - “That 
is injury indeed and that is forbidden” (referring to syena) w^ould 
become inappropriate. It is the s'yena sacrifice (because it is a means) 
or its result (phala) that is himsa and never apurva. According to this 
explanation (of yours) viz., that apurva is negated by ‘artha’, the Bhasya 
texts (S. Bh. P. 19) “ Why does the S'ruti enjoin the performance of a 
deietorious act (viz., s'yena)? ’’-this is the question; “It is not understood 
that s'yena and other sacrifices of like nature are to be undertaken”- 
this is the answer, would refer to apurva. And the obligation to 
perform it (i, e., securing the s'yena apurva) cannot be put aside since 
it is of the nature of Karya (Prabhakara conception). It all comes to 
this that having admitted that this Bhasya is intended to inhibit the 
performance of the sacrifice you answer (when confronted with the 
query why it should not be performed) that what is to be undertaken is 
in reality Niyoga (or apurva) and not that (i. e. yaga)-an interpretation 
which is absurd. Even in relation to interested works (kamya) the 
propulsion comes from the vidhi (the scriptural mandate) and not from 
the satisfaction of an end because its (phala) origination depending 
upon the vidhi does not need yaga.^^ As far vidhi, its justification 

(8) Apurva is a supersensuous quality generated in the atman, and that it 
should be secured is the meaning of the optative mood in scriptural commands, 

(9) The point is that in kamyakarmas the prompting to undertake the 
sacrifice comes from one’s desire to secure an end while as regards nityakarmas 
such a desire being absent the prompting must come from the scriptural con:imand. 
This is the Prabhakara view. When it is thus insisted that apurva alone is Dharma 
even jyotistoma since it is a yaga ceases to be dharma~a view not accepted by any 
school of Mimamsa, 

(10) According to the Bhattas s'yena in its secondary sense is the harm re< 
suiting from its performance and according to the Prabhakaras it is apurva which 
is again a secondary sense of s'yena. 

(11) According to the Prabhakaras the relation is between yaga and apurva 

and from apurva results phala; phala is therefore. the preraka-propeller of vidhi and 
vidhi is the’preraka of yaga so that th? go 4 t§iJtiO:U .that the phala is the pravartaka 
gf yaga is void, ^ ' 
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the man that violates the rule such 
in the sechnd if the prohibitory injunc 
performance of yaga will not come. 
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such harmful deeds as are perpetrated for self-gratification fall under the 
category of prohibited deeds and not those of kratvartha (i. e. those 
enjoined for the fulfilment of a yaga). 

31. What has been said can only delude the ignorant (lit. all this 
Bhatti reioinder gratify children's fancy). The injunction re- 

garding the prohibition of himsa even if unde- 
marcated does not convey a plurality of contradictory notions. If the 
prohibitory injunction had made specific reference to both kratvartha 
and purusartha then it would be (open to the blemish of) conveying 
contradictory notions, for the same predicate would have two objects 
to govern viz., the kratvartha and purusartha which are animadverted 
against by the mandate. But when injury in general is prohibited 
how could vairupya be attributed to it ? To secure meat for the 
sake of food injury is caused, as also to put an end to the life of one’s 
enemy whereby there results direct personal gratification; though both 
these cases come under the prohibitory injunction without any 
differentiation there is no vairupya. So here also.i^ Otherwise 
(i. e. if vairupya is attributed to the vidhi because it makes no distinc- 
tion between kratvartha and purusartha) vairupya has to be attributed 
to the vidhi prohibiting injury associated ’with food as well 
as that relating to direct personal gratification. Therefore 
injury of any kind with whatsoever motive caused without exception 
stands condemned. And it is evident that the prohibitory injunction 
( nahimsyat sarvabhutani ) is purusartha only as not having found a 
place in the kratu context. Therefore if the injury inflicted in agni- 
somiya had not the sanction of a vidhi (i. e. if it is not the object of 
the mandate-vidheyatva) it would come under the perview of the 
general rule governing himsa. But being as it is an act enjoined 
(agnisomiyam pailumalabheta) it comes under exception and as such 
the general rule being opposed to this exception is operative in those 
cases of injury which are not covered by the special rule.^^ 

(14) The same injunction regarding ‘injury applies to the killing of animals 
which ministers to one’s wants indirectly and to the killing of an enemy which mode 
of inflicting injury ministers directly to one’s wish; and yet no one regards that the 
vidhi is vitiated by its application to two different acts. So also the same vidhi 
which relates to both kratvartha and purusartha is not vitiated. 

(15) The Prabhakaras assert that in interested works (kamya) it is the desire for 
reward that prompts one to action and not the scriptural mandate (vidhi). But for 
the Bhattas both in kamya and nitya the prompting comes from the mandate. If, 
according to the former, the Vedic mandate is not operative in kamya the prohibitory 
injunction which is universal in its application will surely operate in agnlsomiya. 
This is unacceptable to both schools of Mimamsa. 

etc.-even though prohibition regarding the infliction of harm ( nahimsyat 
etc.,) is not found in the kratu context it will apply to the person sacrificing, i. e. he 
will incur sin for having killed the sacrificial animal. This again is unwelcome. 

t^d^flrcontradiction comes in when regarding the. same act (here, the sacrifice 
of the agnisomiya pasu) there is vidhi as well a? pratisedha. But in this case the 
exception enjoins the sacrificial injury and as it is opposed to the genev 

ral injury the latter applies to cases not falling under the Yedic mandate, 
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32. Objection —Even admitting the mandatory character of 

pasuhimsa (the killing of animals in yaga) Xve 
Refuting the Sam- find no contradiction in the operation of both 
kliya_ doctrine of prohibition, for the first applies to 

yaga and the second to the person, there being 
thus difference in the objects referred to (visayabheda). This prohibi- 
tion does not apply to the sacrifice (for the infliction of injury is 
necessary for its fruition) but as regards the person the prohibition 
(does apply). 

Yes, it is true (in a sense). There will be no inconsistency (even 
when both vidhi and pratisedha operate) when 
Answer. mandate relating to the auxiliary sacrifice 

alone is concerned.!^ Since however the mandate regarding 
jyotistoma enjoins on one the performance of the primary (pradhana) 
conjointly with the auxiliary (anga) sacrifice it inhibits the operation 
of the prohibitory mandate relating to injury caused for the gratifica- 
tion of the person’-^ which would otherwise become applicable to 
the injury inflicted in agnlsoraiya (anga). And the performance of 
Jyotistoma is irnpossible for one who avoids the infliction of harm 
essential in agnisomiya. Hence because of the contradiction (if both 
kinds of vidhis operate) the exception (vislesa vidhi) rules out the 
general rule ( nahimsyat etc.). If the vidhi (sanctioning himsa) has- no 
room, even the himsa pertaining to agnivsomlya would be prohibited. 

33. (Reverting to the Prabhakara view)-On what grounds is 
iyenayaga excluded from the operation of the Vedic mandate ? If it 
be said that it is for bringing it under the operation of the prohibitory 
mandate (we ask) which is the prohibitory mandate? (You will 
answer), “Do not injure any creature” — . (But we have to point out 
that) the prohibition does not apply to ^yena because it (the prohibitory 
injunction) relates to the causing of injury. And it is the consequence 
(phala) of syena that constitutes injury and not the ^yena sacrifice. To 
this eflect it is said, “To .'one who wishes to cause injury this is the 
means (^yena is only the means and not ‘injury’ by itself)-such indeed 
is the object in prescribing syena and the rest”. (S. Bh. I. 1-2. P. 19). 

34. Some one says: — If Syena comes under the Vedic imperative 

perforce its consequence which is of the nature of 
injury falls under the same category and cannot 
be prohibited (the general prohibitory rule cannot apply because the 
phala viz., himsa is also an obligatory act). Hence to check the scope 
of the impeptive extending to the phala or consequence the imperative 
regarding Syena is unavoidably baulked. 

(16) If we ignore the fact that agnisomiya is indispensable 
for the fruition of Jyotistoma. 

(17) The Jyotistoma sacrifice is an interested ritual- i. e. the means by 

which a desired end is achieved, As forming part of 

this main sacrifice the afig 3 , viz., agnisomiya also becomes a kamya karma. Hence 
when there is puru^artha vidhi as in safigajyotis-toma, there caunDt be purusartha- 
prati^edha 
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35. What is said is not pertinent. Even though the apurva 
Answer connected with Syena yaga is admitted (by the 

Prabhakaras also) to be an imperative duty, the 
end that is achieved by it is not a matter of injunction; similarly though 
the yaga (Syena) is a legitimate duty, its end (viz., suffering caused to 
the enemy) as sought by one’s desire docs not come within the pur- 
view of the imperative. Hence it is meaningless to deny the impera- 
tive character to f^yena. Hence also it (must be granted that it) is the 
injury that does not fall under the definition (of Dharma). That section 
of thinkers (ekadesinah) have to be asked this another question, viz., 
“What do you understand by the term artha”? If it be answered that 
it connotes the means to one’s good (Sreyas sadhana) the uncondi- 
tional duties (nityakarma) will forfeit their claim to Dharma (duty en- 
joined by scrip tures).is if on the other hand it be said that the 
term artha means that which does not yield a prohibited end then the 
apurva of a negative injunction (indicated by the potential termination 
lih) will become a matter of duty,i^ because it is enjoined by the 
scriptures (Codanalaksanatva) and is unassociated with any prohibited 
consequence. If it be said ‘Let it be so’ (i. e. if it be answered that 
there is no harm in regarding the apurva of a negative injunction as 
constituting Dharma) it must be rebutted on the ground that it is 
opposed to common experience. He who has set about doing an act 
of injury when turned away from it by a prohibitory mandate is not 
described as a person who has done a meritorious deed (lit. a duty 
enjoined by scriptures) but only as one who has desisted from an evil 
deed, as witness the statement. — “The definition given by the Logicians 
must be in conformity with common usage and not be conventional 
like the definition of vrddhi.” (The definition of vriddhi-coalescence, 
viz., ‘vrddhiradaiq’ is purely conventional). Let there be no further 
discussion of this topic. 

Thus ends podana aphorism. 


(18) The reason why on this view dharmatvais denied to nitya is that accord- 
ing to the Prabhakaras there being no phala for it S'reyassadhana is out of the 
question. 

(19) In the mandate “ do not eat flesh “ (^ The potential mood 

indicates apurva and with the negative particle it means cessation from eating flesh. 
Here there is no prohibited end or phala. Hence it acquires the character of duty 

( ). 



SECTION Hi 


TOPIC: — Inquiry into the PRAManA of Dharma 

Sutra 3. — Examination of the (validity of the) means of 
apprehending that (viz., Dharma). 


By this aphorism is indicated for easy understanding what this 
Pada (the first chapter) is going to detail, viz., the investigation into the 
nature of the pramana known as Qodana (Veda) on the analogy of the 
aphorisms: “Then therefore the Section on Sesa” (Jai. Snt. III-I. I). 
“Then the Section Visesa”. 1. (Jai. Sut. VIII. I-I). 


(1) The first six books of Jaimini - Purvasatka, deal with Upades'a-Vakyas, 
i e. statements enjoining that particular yagas should be performed in a particular 
manner the second six - Uttarasatka, deal with atides a or transfer, i. e. 
sections which are to be understood when performing ectype yagas where all 
subsidiaries are not directly mentioned. 

The second section laid down two positions: — 

(i) The Veda is the valid means of apprehending Dharma: 

(ii) The Veda alone is the valid means (pramana) of Dharma. 

Now these propositions are undertaken to be proved in the Sections 4 to 8. 
The fourth establishes the second proposition (pratijna) by showing that pramanas 
like perception are incompetent to reveal the nature of Dharma; the fifth and the 
following establish the validity- of the Veda (S abda) as a pramana. 

of knowledge regarding what constitutes Dharma. 

* j a reasoned inquiry into the validity of what gives that knowledge. 
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IV 

Topic:”What Constitutes duty (Dharma) cannot be 

ESTABLISHED BY PERCEPTION ETC. 

In order to prove that the Veda alone is the pramaiia in regard to 
Dharma (Sutra II) it is said that validity is denied to perception etc. 

Sutra IV Perceptive knowledge arises on the contact of a 

man’s senses with objects and this perception is no 
pramana (in the case of Dharma) because it is the knowledge of the 
existents. 

1. Perception (perceptive knowledge) since it arises when there 
is contact between the sense and the object apprehends what is- existent 
(at the time when such knowledge arises) and is (therefore) invalid 
as a means of knowing Dharma which is yet to be. The Naiyayikas 
find fault with this position since even in erroneous knowledge there is 
a similar contact of the sense-organs with existent objects and as such 
they assert that this is no definition (i. e. that it is a case of ativyapti). 
But there is indeed no fault as what is stated is not a definition (of 
perception). This is not meant to be the definition of perception but 
only a statement of the fact that it cannot be the means of ascertaining 
(Dharma). The reason for this is that perception is of the present objects, 
which fact again is based on the ground that perceptive knowledge 
results only where there is contact between the sense and the object. 
And there is no possibility of this knowledge (as results from the contact 
of sense and object) arising with reference to absent objects. We refute 
the objection that contact between the sense-organ and the object is 
not the'; cause, because of its non-pervasiveness (avyapti) in the appre- 
hension of happiness etc. For their origination also is due to the con- 
tact of a sense-organ named mind. And the apprehension of happi- 
ness etc., is itself the authority for the existence of the mind. Perceptive 
knowledge is dependent upon sense-organs, as witness the vyapti in the 
perception of colour; (the vyapti or concomitance may be stated thus: — 
Wherever there is perceptive knowledge that is invariably dependent 
upon sense-organs.) Hence the apprehension of happiness etc., being 
perceptive knowledge (pratyksa-jnana) leads to the inference of a 
sense. As this (apprehension of pleasure, pain etc.,) is outside the pro- 
vince of the sense of sight etc., we have to presume some other sense. 

2. Some one argues thus: as pleasure etc., are special qualities 

Prabhakafa inherent in an eternal substance (viz., atman) 

thay arise when there is contact with some other 
substance just as we perceive the appearance of colour inherent in 
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earth-atoms when they come into contact with fire. That which is this 
other substance is the mind. (On this analogy it is argued that pleasure 
etc., originate when the atman comes into contact with the mind.) 

3. This cannot stand the test of reason. In fact it is the body that 

is the seat of enjoyment. What else is the meaning 
of the statement that the body is the seat of 
enjoyment except that pleasure etc., arise in atman only when there is 
contact between the atman and the body ? And because the body is the 
receptacle of food and drink, pleasure etc., cannot arise outside the 
body. Hence as bodily contact alone suffices for the origination of 
pleasure etc., the inference of another substance (here it is mind) is 
untenable. Moreover the need for contact with some other substance is 
seen only in the case of qualities inherent in the earth-element and 
not in relation to qualities of substances in general. The contact with 
tejas (fire-element) alone is seen as the cause (in the appearance of 
colour in earth -atoms) and not contact with substance as such (all 
substances irrespectively). Hence mind is not established in this 
manner. The immediate perception of pleasure etc., alone is the hetu 
in the inference of mind. 

4. Now which then is the definition of sense, covei ing sight etc., 

and also mind? This is it: — That is spoken of as 
Definition of sense, jndriya (sense) which generates a clear and 
specific knowledge of the object with which it comes into contact and 
it is of two kinds, external and internal. The external is fivefold: — 
smell, taste, sight, touch and hearing. The internal is one-mind. That 
the first four of these are respectively constituted by earth, water, 
light (tejas), and air (substance) is admitted as in the system of Aksapada 
(another name of Gautama); the sense of hearing is admitted by them 
(the followers of that system) to be made up of ether, but we declare 
on the authority of the Scriptural text ‘The quarters are the hearing’ 
(cf. Purusasukta) that dis as delimited by the orifice of the ear consti- 
tutes the sense of hearing. The mind is constituted by one of the 
(enumerated elements viz.,)earth-substance etc., or it is something 
different from them; constituted anyhow, the mind exists and 
it establishes its contact only with the atman and the atman’s qualities 
independently (without the aid of sight etc.,) but not with objects 
outside as colour etc. Hence it is spoken of as the internal (sense- 
organ). Even in the apprehension of colour etc., it functions 
with the aid of the eye etc.; likewise in inferential knowledge with the 
aid of linga-probans. (That the instrumentality of mind is necessary 
is proved by the fact) that in one whose mind is not concentred, thougti 
there is contact (between the eye and the object), no apprehension 
of colour etc., arises. In recollection also it functions, being dependent 
upon mental impressions (samskara) and not independently. 

5. As inference etc., have their origin in mind and as they futic- 

. . tion even in regard to (objects existing in) the past 

je ion.' future the statement that what has origin 

in a sense-organ ^has reference to objects existing in .’the present is 
inconclusive (anaikantika). 


There is no straying away of reason (anaikantika). The being 
originated in a sense-organ is not the cause but 
Answer. the contact of the sense-organ is; and (for instance) 

in the inference of past or future rain there is no contact between the 
inferring mind (and the rain). Hence there is no Vyabhicara. ^ It is 
therefore patent that perception is not the means of cognising (Dharma) 
and as a corollary, inference and the rest (like upamana, arthapatti) as 
they have to presuppose perception. When perception fails to function, 
in establishing Dharma anumana also fails since there can be no 
contact with it (Dharma) of any Imga or hetu as in the concomitance 
between smoke and tire). 2 The upamana (as a means of cognition) 
fails here (lit. recedes to a distance) because it is based on similarity. 
Presumption or postulation (arthapatti) also is helpless here be- 
cause there is nothing that can be regarded as inexplicable in the ; 
absence of Dharma (i. e. if Dharma is not postulated, as in the stock 
example 'stout Devadatta does not eat during the day, where his eating 
during night has to be presumed to obviate the incongruity between 
his stoutness and starving by day). 

6. Arc we not to postulate (Dharma) since otherwise the variega- 

ted world-spectacle remains inexplicable ? 

Objection. 

7. No. The world-variety can be explained on the basis of 

necessity. ^ Though no doubt owing to its 
(world) inexplicability, some supersensuous 
cause (adrsta) might be presumed, yet arthapatti cannot help in discri- 
minating which is Dharma or which is adharma either. Hence our 
refuge must be in the Veda. When this is admitted there can be no 
more ado about presumptive evidence nor is there room for the inferen- 
tial process (known as) Samanyatodrsta. 3 


( 1 ) In the process of inference there is no contact between the mind and the 
sadhya, viz., vidyamaiiopalambbanatva (apprehension of an object that is present) but 
the contact is between the mind and the hetu (paksadharmatajnana). If this altered 
hetu is substituted, there is neither sfidhya (viz., apprehension of the present object) 
nor hetu-contact of sense organ. Hence no vyabhigara. The objection was raised on 
the ground that there was the hetu, (the being coused by the sense-organ) but no 
sadhya (vidyaraanopalarnbhanatva-apprehension of a thing that is present). 

( 2 ) When inferring fire from the perception of smoke in the mountain, we 
have the perceptive corroboration of the example viz., the fire-place. 

( 3 ) Cf- ‘The forest-cow is similar to the cow in the shed’ from which arises the 
upamiti, ‘-the cow in the shed is like the forest-cow’. But nothing similar to Dharma 
is within the range of observation. 

( 4 ) The Svabhavavadins consider everything as self-determined requiring no 
precedent cause. For a fuller description of this doctrine -Vide O. I. P, pp. 104 ffi 

(5) Inference is of two kinds: drsta and samanyatodrsta. Here the saraanyato- 
drsta takes this form the world-variety must have a cause, because it is a Karya 
like pot. Eyery Karya is concomitant with a karana, cf. I, L,. E. pp. 158-159; also 
Parthasarathi’s comment on S. V. p. 392- 
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8. Is not the apprehension of concomitance (Sambandhagrahana) 

dependent upon determinate (Savikalpaka) know- 
Objection. ledge ? How can that (i. e. vyaptijnana in the 

process of inference) presuppose perception (as stated in para 5 ibid). 

Becuase determinate perception also arises in a person from the 
never ceasing activity of his senses^ it reveals what 
Answer. jg immediate so that it is pratyaksa only. Hence 

there is no blemish. ® . 

9. It is indeed surprising that perception should be (understood 

as) revealing savikalpaka (determined or related 
, Pratyak|a accord- o| 3 jects). Svalaksana or apprehension of a bare 
that IS termed pratyaksa and perceptive know- 
ledge gives us only that (bare something). Determinations however 
being fit to be expressed in association with words cannot grasp svala- 
ksana and words cannot approach svalaksana (i. e. a judgment which 
involves the use of words can only relate to savikalpaka which 
according to the Bauddhas is not perception). If verbal specification 
did really relate to svalaksana (apprehension of the real) then even 
without sense-activity perceptive knowledge would arise; but such is 
not the case. (In elucidation of this point) it is said - “The man burnt 
by contact with fire experiences the burning sensation in one way and 
the import of sabda ‘burning’ means differently to one who merely 
hears, the word ‘burning'.^ Hence as for names they cannot 
reveal the true nature of the object, (i. e. pratyaksajnana cannot arise 
from words). = The savikalpakajnana (apprehension of what is characteris- 
ed) is on the same footing (as abhilapa and so fails to give us reality) 
That clear apprehension which one with eyes wide open has in the 
savikalpaka-‘This is a cow’ arises at the very time that the nirvikal- 
paka reveals the true nature of the object and with which it (the 
savikalpaka) is in conjunction. Because of its (nirvikalpaka) absence, 
^abdabodha, (the determinate knowledge derived from mere words) and 
anumiti (inferential knowledge) give us but an indistinct apprehension of 
objects (i. e. the savikalpaka is blurred as given by ^abda and anumana). 
Hence nirvikalpaka alone is pratyaksa. In that indeed there arises a 
clear apprehension of ‘ the unique particular’ (or the bare ‘that’). 

IG. It is not 


so._ Even savikalpaka as in the apprehension 
‘this is a cow’ of one who keeps his eyes wide 
open is admitted as being perception only and 
this is not generated by association with some- 
thing else (viz., nirvikalpaka) because of the 
absence of any proof. The class-conception (jati) though fit to arise 


Refutation of the 
Buddhistic doctrine 
of perception. 


(6) The Bauddhas find fault with the statement that inference presupposes per- 
ception since according to them it is the bare particular that is given in perception 
but that inference is based oa the savikalpaka which they deny to be perceptive 
knowledge. 

(7) .“Tbe percept is that which is not designated by a name nor determined 
by class - ahd other predicables; it has a shape corresponding to the unique character 
of the object and is self-cognised”. I, L. E. P, 122 . 
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from verbal expression gives us vague notions, when conveyed by 
sabda, inference ete.r and clear apprehension when conveyed by the 
senses. The distinction between immediate (pratyaksa) and mediate 
(paroksa) knowledge is not due to the object. If that were so samanya 
(class or jati) would always be remote (paroksa) and svalaksana (unique 
particular) would always be immediate perception. As a matter of 
fact it is not so. (Whether a thing reveals itself with clarity or not 
depends upon the means of apprehension). Apprehension of the class 
(universal) also is seen to be either paroksa or aparoksa. To explain:- 
A person observes from a distance a patch of bare white colour 
(svalaksana) and is doubtful about the class (jati), -cowhood or horse- 
hood, to which it belongs; when hearing the sound of neighing he 
infers horsehood in the same bare particular; but yet knows it (the 
apprehension) to be paroksa. In fact this is what he says 
"Though this is a horse it is not revealed to the eye as such 
(i. e. in the manner it would be seen were there sense-contact)”; 
approaching the object however he says, “ Now I see with my eyes 
its jati also, viz., horsehood, but did not before”. Svalaksana however 
was a matter of clear apprehension even before (i. e. when seen from 
a distance) and the difference between paroksa and aparoksa pertains 
only to the universal (and not to the individual) and this (universal) 
becomes paroksa or aparoksa according as the object is far or near. 
Hence this distinction (between mediate and immediate perception) 
is the result of the cause (occasioning the apprehension), s Who will 
demur to the statement that even as regards one and the same object the 
knowledge arising from sense-contact invests it (knowledge) with 
immediacy but not when arising from inferential marks etc? It is 
within the experience of all that what is known as aparoksya is a distinct 
result produced in the object by (perceptive) knowledge.® It is only 
on the basis (linga) of its (aparoksya) existence or non-existence that 
for those only, who keep their eyes open the apprehension takes (re- 
spectively) the form. — "I see with my eyes; I do not see with my eyes”. 
Therefore even savikalpaka is perception (in its own right) since it 
reveals the object clearly, 

11. Some thinkers hold the view that all knowledge (apprehen- 
sion) is qualified (savikalpaka) only and that 

Refutation of the there surely is no such thing as non-qualified 
kno^ledgl Perception ( nirvikalpaka ). This is against all 

necessity Savikal- experience. We certainly have, after the sense 

paka. comes into contact with the object a vague per- 

ception of the mere object as the result of 
sense -contact, where no differentiation is made between generals 

(8) Immediacy and mediacy both relate to the universal as illustrated above 
and not to tbe object. It is on the clarity or otherwise of the apprehension that the 
distinction is based. 

(9) According to the Bhatta School jnana is a matter of inference. The 
object of perception is illumined or made known-prakatya or jtatata and this new 
property that has arisen in the object (jnanajanya) serves as the mark for inferring 
jnana. We conclude from praktya which is perceptive that jnana must have origi- 
nated in us, 
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and particulars. In the absence of unqualified perception qualified 
perception itself does not arise. A person who is perceiving an object 
has to call to mind his past experience of the particular class (Jati) 
to which it belongs and the particular name (samjna) which it has and 
then acquire the savikalpakajnana ( qualified perception ) of the thing 
that is before him. To one who has not had the perception of the 
jati (artha) i. e. of the nature of jati, samjna etc. no recollection of it is 
possible and if it should arise, it would be (purely) accidental. Hence 
we must admit the existence of unqualified perception. 

12. Some are of opinion that ‘unqualified perception’ has absolute 

A j -f • existence alone (Sanmatra, i. e. pure conscious- 

vai a view. Brahman) for its object. The bheda 

(the ‘other’) is apprehended by the qualified perception and as such 
when this bheda is not apprehended (in nirvikalpaka) the particulars 
cease to be apprehended. Further bheda is reciprocal negation (or 
differentiative non-existence) and this (non-existence) is not possible of 
being apprehended by pratyaksa (but only by the pramana known as 
anupalabdhi) and not by any means through unqualified’ perception 
(which is a variety of pratyaksa). Hence as there is no opposition 
between (the ^ruti)—‘ There is no plurality here’ and pratyaksa (because 
pratyaksa has been shown to be incapable of grasping bheda), the 
secondless Brahman is proven on the strength of the texts like 
‘Brahman is one only and Secondless'. 

13. This is a most ill-considered view. Is it that in your judg- 

. ment no difference exists between blue and yellow, 

A bitter and sweet, cold and heat, pleasure and pain? 

If that be so then no answer need be given (such 
a position being against all experience is beneath notice).^^ p; 
cannot be argued that in the pure existence (undifferentiated Brahman) 
the particulars are cognised by the qualified perception (i.e. having 
Brahman as the ground, variety is cognised by savikalpaka pratyaksa) 
because the qualified perception also cannot give rise to particularities, 
like the unqualified perception (the reason being that qualified percep- 
tion is dependent upon the unqualified and so cannot have for its 
object something different from that of the unqualified). 

(10) Jdti, name etc., must have been experienced in nirvikalpaka perception 
though unparticularised. ®11'^^^T^-Nirvikalpaka (Vide 1. L. E. p. 116 Note 1.) 

(11) From his previous knowledge of jati and samjna, he can now say — “This is 

associated with cowhood, and this is called a cow,” 31^ This 

is what is meant by having a qualified perception. No categorised perception is 
possible without nirvikalpakajnana. 

(12) Even savikalpaka ^ives knowledge of variety but not of reciprocal 
negation. The author of Tatvas uddhi maintains the extreme view that pure existence 
alone is what is given in all pratyak?a; not merely bheda but even individual objects 
like pot, cloth etc,, are regarded as illusorily given; (Vide S. L. S. p. 245), When the 
latter view is accepted the Advaitin can well maintain that there is no opposition 
between the S'rutis denying nanatva and pratyaksa. 

(13) In criticising the Adyaitic view the Mimamsaka supposes that according 

to tbe opponent, the indiyidiial;. objects like pot etc., are given in savikalpaka,. though 
pot bheda, ' , 
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If it be said (by the Advaitin) that necessarily in the notion - this is 
different from that - the difference is known only by the qualified percep- 
tion and not by the unqualified, the answer (of the Mimamsakas) is, ‘We 
do not refer to the cognition of bheda (difierentiative non-existence) 
but to objects (dharminah) that differ? And even in their case the cogni- 
tion is with reference not to their mutual negation but with reference 
to their own nature. That which is different from the other - blue from 
yellow or the reverse, that is cognised - So we say. Neither blue nor 
yellow is bheda, but their characteristics (nilabheda is prtadharma and 
vice-versa) constitute bheda. Even when it (dharma) is not cognised, 
the cognition of the things qualified (dharmiiiahV is not infeasible.^"^. If 
perception (i. e. nirvikalpaka) can apprehend only the pure existence 
(according to the advaitic view) and not things like blue and yellow 
how can even by qualified perception the bheda as noticed in “This is 
different from that" be apprehended ? It cannot happen that one (pure) 
existence is different from another (pure existence, for existence is in- 
egral). Hence since evidently perception gives us qualities like blue, 
and substances like earth, to will away the world is certainly opposed 
to pratyaksa. If you say that you do not deny the world etc., but only 
the bheda which is its property (here bheda means differentiative 
negation, e. g. ghatah pato na) even that is not possible because the 
differentiative non-existence of blue and yellow is cognised by pra- 
tyaksa (according to the Prabhakaras) and anupalabdhi (according to the 
Bhattas). Absence of perception (pratyaksabhava which is anupalabdhi) 
like perception itself is of greater validity than other means of know- 
ledge (such as anumana and Sruti). Else one might (foolishly) infer the 
possession of horns by rabbits because of their four-footedness.^'" 
Hence bheda cannot be denied (i. e. that non-existence becomes the 
object of perception or anupalabdhi cannot be refuted. ) 

14. It may be urged that differentiative non-existence is unten- 
able because of the defect of mutual dependence (annyonya^raya) and 
that in consequence it (bheda) is due to avidya only (ignorance)^®. 
Yes, it would be liable to this charge of mutual dependence in case the 
correlate and counter correlaite (pratiyogin and anuyogin) are first con- 
sidered as mutually excluding and then the differentiative non-exis- 
tence premised; but where is there any occasion for mutual dependence 
when being perfectly unmindful of the differentiating non-existence of 
blue and yellow we first cognise blue and yellow in their own nature 
(as blue and yellow only) and then premise their mutual non-existence ? 


(14) Blue is not the differentiation of yellow and yellow is not the differentiation 
of blue as the Bauddhas aver, but the yellow differentiation, that is in blue is the dharma 
and without apprehending this dharma it is quite feasible to apprehend the blue etc. 

(15) Hornlessness is what anupalabdhi gives but if the potency of that pramapa 
is rejected one may be misled by the following inferential knowledge ; — The rabbit 
is a horned animal, because it is four-footed, like the cow. 

(16) The Vedantin argues thus: if bheda is to be known we must first have 
knowledge of pratiyogin and anuyogin and only if bheda is known do we know 
pratiyogin and anuyogin. Hence the defect of ‘mutual dependence’. 
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If it again be said (to show that no contradiction exists between 
the ^ruti viz., ‘Nehananasti kingana’ and pratyaksa) that what is denied 
is only dvitva (the notion of duality) and not earth etc., and their 
mutual difference^ even that contradicts perception because numbers 
can be cognised by perception. 

Though opposed to perception, it may be argued, the Sruti proceed- 
ing to supersede it reveals non-duality by altogether negating (the 
authority of) perception. 

This cannot be. The Sruti (if it should contradict perception) will 
cease to be significant (pravrttyasambhava i. e. will not serve as a 
means of knowledge). It is perception indeed that arises instantane- 
ously without the co-operation (of external aids) and as such it baulks 
the operation of the contradictory knowledge arising from Sruti which 
is slow in functioning because it is dependent on such aids as word, 
word-meaning, proximity, desire, compatibility, and application of the 
rules of interpretation (as given in Piirva and Uttara Mimamsa). Further 
the knowledge that the world ^ is nought cannot be inferred from the 
Sruti. If that were possible the ^ruti itself would be understood to be 
illusory since it is of the world. How could the falsity of Sruti be 
known from the Sruti itself ? And the ^ruti will cease to be an instru- 
ment of truth (praraana) when its testimony is impugned; if however its 
instrumentality as a pramana is admitted the Sruti whose validity is 
recognised cannot (be said to) vouch untruth. It is not possible to 
comprehend, of one and the same thing that it is both true and false, 
by combining these two characteristics at the identical moment. It is 
only when the one is contradicted, the other gains credibility. So that 
if the validity of the Sruti is conceded the negation of the world would 
not be possible, the reason being (as already pointed out) that the ^ruti 
also is of the world. If the Sffuti is relegated to oblivion (i. e. if its 
testimony is impugned) then owing to the mere absence of any 
pramana the world cannot be negated. 

15, But (says the Advaitin) since Brahman is self-luminous what 
need is there for another pramana to reveal the Brahman ? 

16 Let Brahman be self-luminous what (support) do you get for 
proving the negation of the world? That (prapangabhava) Gertainly 
demands a pramana. How again do you account for the manifestation 
of a world that is not? If it be said that it is due to ignorance (avidya), 
whose then (we ask) is that avidya? jf (you answer) that it belongs 
to the Jivas, (we say) no, for they do not exist (according to you). If 
(you 'say) they do exist then you will have to admit duality. And 
avidya has no room in Brahman who is pure sentience. You may say 


(17) When it is pointed out that the S^ruti itself would cease to be a valid 
instrument of knowledge in case substantiality is denied to the world the Advaitin 
rejoins by saying that he need not call in the evidence of Sffuti to prove the existence 
of Brahman because Brahman is self-luminous and so self-established. 

(18) ?-.whQ is the subject of this illusion ? The identical question 
is mooted and answered by Samkara in- his Bha§ya on XIlHii) Bh. G. 
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that pure consciousness as Brahman is, he is apprehended through 
illusion as if contaminated by avidya. The question (again) is to whom 
does this illusion belong? If you say that it belongs to none, your reply 
is indeed admirable! Say that is of the Jivas, it cannot be as they do not 
exist; say that is of Brahman, (you should know) that Brahman can 
never be subject to illusion. Supposing that avidya can subsist in 
Brahman who is of the nature of vidya (pure consciousness or know- 
ledge), by what can it (avidya) be destroyed? If by meditation (dhyana) 
etc; we say, no, because they are also illusory (according to you who 
posit nothing other than Brahman). If they do exist then duality will step 
in. Avidya co-existing with Brahman and therefore not hostile to him 
cannot be dislodged by it (meditation). What results then is, non- 
liberation (anirmoksa). The conclusion therefore is that in order to 
extol Brahman the Upanisadic texts and, taking their lead, the Itihasas 
(History) and puranas because of the im permanency of the world 
negate its very existence by way of figure (i. e. the negation should be 
regarded as no more than a figure of speech, say hyperbole ) and 
the advaita doctrine is but a prattle of the deluded who cannot com- 
prehend the central idea of the texts and whose powers of reasoning 
are void, and as such it should be ignored altogether. (To come back 
to the starting point) that the avikalpapratyaksa (noh-determinate per- 
ception) can cognise individual objects of a determinate character is 
therefore proved beyond doubt. 

17. Others have a partiality for the view that the non-determi- 

nate perception (nirvikalpa) has for its object 
Refutation of the something devoid of all particulars (visesanas). 
Buddhistic view of contradicts experience. What in- 

ception. deed is vouched m experience is that an object 

at the very instant (it comes into contact with a 
sense-organ) is a mere continuum (sammugdhakara) and later appears 
differentiated through the qualified perception ( savikalpa ) in five ways 
with the attributes of genus (jati), substance (dravya), quality (guna), 
action (kriya), and name (nama), as in (the respective examples), this 
is cow, he-with-the-staff, this is white, he goes, he is Dittha. Here ( it 
should be understood) that what is given in the unqualified perception 
though a mere continuum is multiple in character (and not devoid of 
character as understood by the Bauddhas)^^. The qualified perception 
on the other hand gives the object with each of its explicated particu- 
lars such as genus etc,. ( viz., the individual, the relation between 
jati and vijakti and so on). 

18. Is there not a sixth savikalpaka jnana as in the cognition, 

RprniVTiifinn Then how can it be said 

‘liaving differentiated into five ways? (The oppo- 
nent points out that recognition which is also savikalpaka cannot be 
brought under the Mimamsaka^s fivefold enumeration). This is not 


(l9) The argument of the Mtrnamsaka is that though at the first instant nir- 
vikalpak'a gives only the vague inclusive whole it should also possess the rudiments of 
savikalpaka to account for their manifestation when the object is closely perceived. 
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the qualified perception of genus as it is recognition of the particular; 

recognition arises even 
when the knowledge of the name is absent; Even animals on the 
very day of their birth first becoming aware of their mother, the next 
moment have the cognition ‘ This is that ' and so without the necessity 
ot any word-relation are capable of recognition. Hence this is the sixth 
kalpana (Savikalpaka perception) and as such the fivefold division is 
wrong; • . . : . ' ; 

^19. The contention is met as follows : — This ( i. e. recognition 
which you say is sixth Vikalpa) is what we mean by' the qualified per- 
ception of name; in the cognition ‘this is Dittha’ the object (present) is 
dilferentiated by the Dittha^adatmya (i. e. identical with the Dittha of 
recollection) just as in ‘this is a cow' the object is differentiated by ‘cow’ 
(where however it is tlie genus that is taken as the differentia) and not 
.f® “ ' man-with-the-staff ’ because of the 
worH n-ftf connotes possession)., . The 

oWM w'i-f ) is not hkejati which is related to the 

namf absolute difference ( between the 
mWo iK* ■! •'Which otherwise would have becbme 

manifest by it, (the word Dittha). The cognition in ‘this is Dittha' is do 
be understood thusi-The individual connoted byftfwordmthaan^^ 
previously known,- being now brought to mind by the word Dittha 
ceptlon ftad-t'^''^^''^’ is the object of presenf per- 

fK f ^ u 'vyaktyatmana)so. Well, what is it 

that has been said? Itis-this :-He viiho is our Dittha th^ same s he 
before us and not any other. That very recognition of 

vMparalrl^it^tn (identical with) the fifth sa- 

yikalpaka (i. e. it falls under the name pratyaksa). And this recopni- 

hon of the vyakh because it is associated with names only, by those 
who understand -language (unlike the quadrupeds) is spoLn of as the 
perception-^f--naine. By this very argument is refute”tKBauddha! 
contention that savikalpaka is no instrument of knowledge (pram^na) 
b^ause of the. fact that an object which is not of the nature of^ord 
WOTd designated by the 

the present object) with the remembered object. It is said “ Ii/the 

pi|jiisr3i§i 

th.^as^gm2mg_^ 

Dandin where there is th^tJs^esfivrrS °Nor?s^th ^ ‘Dittha as in 

individual as in Warn gauh.’ ^ relation one of class and 

previohi'experien?e) 2dV|®iiorth?t1he e. of 

as held by the Bauddhas, ■ ' ' ■ (s,abda) is superimposed on the object 



The ■ denial 
substance. 


“which is it that is delimited 'by class (jati) etc. (i. e', which is the locus 
of jati ? ) ( Answer )-Substance. Again; ‘ "What does substance mean ? 
(Answer)-earth, water, light, and air; ' • ■ 

20. is it not that we are unaware of 'what is called substance — an 
entity distinct from colour etc.? And there 

“ is no pramana which gives us the knowledge of 
. substance; because the five senses such as the 
sight etc., cease with revealing only 'colour' etc. The collocation of 
smell, colour, sapidity and touch constitutes earth; the collocation of 
sapidity, colour and touch constitutes water; the collocation of colour 
and touch constitutes light (tejas); the collocation of sound and touch 
constitutes air; thus it is from a difference in the collocation of colour 
etc., there arises the division of earth etc., and there is no such thing 
as substance — so say the Saugatas. 

21. That is an untenable view. That which coheres in colours 
etc., which are of a fleeting nature, and from which recognition 
(pratybhijna) arises, that is substance (i. e. the object of pratybhijana is 
substance). This substance is grasped by sight and touch. Pratya- 
bhijna is (constant) just as the jujube, (badaraphala, is constant) both in 
its aark (when unripe) and red (wlien ripe) condition or just as the 
earth-substance in its states of pot, lump, and potsherds. The recogni- 
tion of substance does not fail even though change is perceptible in 
the lump-state and in the colours dark and red (and this is how the 
recognition is expressed)-this earth-substance having discarded the 
lump-state gave rise to the pot-state and having abandoned the colour 
dark, assumed, after being burnt, the colour red. Subsequently the 
potshreds arose with the abandoning of the pot-state. Similarly it is 
to be understood in the states of thread and cloth etc. 

22. Is it not admitted that a distinct substance is originated (in the 

_ . shape of) cloth made of threads etc.? (What the 

The Nyaya View of Naiyayikas mean is that cloth woven of threads is 
whole and parts. altogether a different substance from the threads). 
Otherwise it would amount to the negation of the whole composite .22 . 

23. We do not negate the whole, but we discard the view that a 
different substance takes its origin, because such 

Mimamsaka jg corroborated by experience. The threads 
themselves by the peculiarity of their co-relation 
transform themselves into a single substance, become a whole made 
up of constituent parts, and manifesting in this manner, the genus, 
cloth (patajati), and grossness (Sthaulya — thickness), are understood as 
one piece of cloth having tangible (dimensions) — this is how experience 
arises in the world. Hence at no time is substance subject to incons- 
tancy (i. e. it does not appear and disappear), occurrence and non- 
occurrence being characteristics only of pot, cloth, cow, horse, white, 
red, and such other states. The Vartika also says:-“What (the element 

(22) The Naiyayikas maintain that the whole is something different from the 
parts of which it is composed, the reason being that otherwise perception itself would 
be impossible since the component parts, viz., tbe gtoins are imperceptible, 
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that) persists in things that appear and disappear (i. e. fleeting in their 

tra+t-ffia V to /j-U „ : I t- ^ I'J 1 t I- , \ . 


nature) that is dharmin (the whole constituted of parts), the knowledge 
‘ before the properties (constituting it) are grasped; ’ 

Likewise, “What we have agreed to regard as substance, of that indeed 


in general, the quality alone stands out apart, but not its 
Substance is (to be understood as having been) thus (in the r 
have explained) established. And that is diflerentiated in 
associated with the properties of genus etc. Hence all 
savikalpaka come under perception, and inference etc., pre- 
(i. e. they are based upon perception). None of these prami 
to be concluded) is valid as regards Dharma. 

Here ends the Siitra on perception. 



CHAPTER V H 

VEDIG TESTIMONY IN THE DETERMINATION OF DH A RMA 

Siltra F:-The relation between the. word and its sense however is 
eternal. Vedic Mandates are pramana in the matter of that 
(i. e. Dharma). As their subject-matter transcends human 
experience it is not contradicted. Therefore Vedic Mandates 
are pramana as acknowledged by Badarayana (V. S. 1. 3-28) 
on the ground that they are not dependent upon any (agency i 

I such as an author). j 

1. It has been stalled that in relation to Dharma the testimony i 

of perception is not valid (i. e. that Dharma is beyond the scope of 
perception). Therefore it is that validity has to be denied to human 

speech also since it pre-supposes it (perception)d If so the vali- 
dity of ^abda requires invariably for its corroboration the evidence of f 

some other pramana and that in its absence (pramanantara) S' ab da ' 

ceases to be a pramana, with the result that Dharma will be cognizable 
only by non-perception (anupalabdhi).^ To remove such an 
objection, validity is asserted of qodana (Veda). 

2. Well, it is true. In the ordinary intercourse of men (loke( 
verbal utterances are perceived to be valid when confirmed by other 
pramanas and not valid when not so confirmed; but even then what 
confers validity upon the pramana is not something external but vali- 
dity is self-established. The falsity of an utterance by an untrustworthy 
person arises not because there is no external corroborative evidence 
(mtilavirahabhavat) but because its intrinsic self -validity is baulked owing 
to the vitiated nature of sabda proceeding from a vitiated source.^ 

3. The Veda owning no authorship (apauruseya), it is true, is not 

.. the work of a trustworthy person; still since no 
ofthT^eS.^” defect arising from the contact of an untrust- 

worthy person is observable, its validity is not 
vitiated^ . Human contact with ^abda in general is perceived to j, 

(1) Cf. ia framed after perceiving or knowing the object. [ 

(2) is itself non-eXist- 
ence. Hence Dharma which is to be cognized by it will be non-existent. 

(3) Invalidity is adventitious. “The Mimamsakas and Advaitins emphasise 
the fact that truth is intrinsic to knowledge and falsehood is externally conditioned’\ 

(4) The Naiyayikas, for example, hold the view that the trustworthiness of ^ 

Vedic testimony is due to the fact that Isvra is its author. The Mimamsakas on the i 

other hand deny authorship— human or divine, to the Veda and regard its validity £ts 

, self-evident. ■ ■ ' 

' 7 . 
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exist in these three ways:— 1. through the relation between the word 
and the thing it signifies (i. e. human interference may conceivably be 
determining that certain words should signify certain things); 2. through 
the relation between the sentence and its significance; 3. or through 
authorship of a (whole) work as in the case of the Mahalrharata which 
is written by a person. Here none of these three exists. The word 
‘autpattika’ (in the Sutra) has made it clear that the relation between 
the word and the thing it signifies is eternal; the significance of a 
sentence is dependent upon that of the words, ^ and the non-human 
origin of the Veda will be explained further on. 

4. The word ‘avyatireka’ (Vth Sutra) purports to mean that 

. there is no direct contradiction (i. e. that what is 

mtoa given in s'abda is not empirically contradicted 

by another jnana as when the knowledge of silver 
is contradicted by that of the shell). By the phrase ‘arthe anupalabdhe’ 
(when the Vedartha is not cognized by another pramana) it is made 
evident that the ascription of non-validity resulting from a mere re- 
statement (anuvada) is out of place because Vedic truths are not given by 
other pramanas. Since the Sutrakara (Jaimini) has employed the three 
attributes it is manifest that the constituents of a pramana are: absence 
of defects in the source (karana), absence of contradictory knowledge, 
and the apprehension of that which was not previously apprehended. 
Thus is indicated the definition of Pramana.^ 

5. The point is raised that in a continuous stream of knowledge^ 

(referring to the same object) the jnanas that are 
The definition of subsequent to that which is the first member of 
pramaioa according the series are merely a repetition and as such 
S^chool. ^ ones) would cease to be valid and 

so (it is argued that) ‘anubhuti is pramana’ and that 
constitutes the definition of pramana.^ Anubhiiti connotes all experience 
except memory and the term Smirti (memory) is applied to knowledge 
derived from tire recall of past impressions only (but not from the 
senses).? The insertion of the term ‘matra’ in the description of 
memory (Samskaramatrajam) is with the object of warding ofi non- 


The definition of 
pramaioa according 


(5) The import of a proposition depends upon the relation between one 
padartha, and another but not as in the caseof pada and artha upon s^akti or lak§ana. 

(6) The^three essential elements in a valid piece of knowledge are : (i) 

:(ii) (iii) 

(7) In we have, fixing our attention on the object, different intellect 

tions of the same object, e. g. eiSfETS: and so on, where each apprehension is 

valid though it would be not, according to the Bhatta definition of pramana. 

(8) Anubhuti or anubhava is ‘primary experience’ or ‘direct apprehension’ I. L. 
E. P. 68. 


(9) Memory, is not regarded as pramana since it only repeats a past experi- 
^Rce, It is the original experience that i^'an independent instrument of knowledge, 
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validity from recognition (pratyabhijna) which arising from the 
combined operation of recalled impressions and senses might be 
regarded as falling under memory 

6. It then comes to this that knowledge which arises from causes 
other than the past impressions is pramana (prama). This (definition 
of pramana) is however not applicable to the dream-experience. 
Though arising from mere mental impressions, the dream-cognition 
is admitted by you to be pramana (as giving valid knowledge), in rela- 
tion to its essence (as jnana) and the cognizer (karta-the dreamer, be- 
cause he remembers after waking what he dreamt. The object seen- 
visaya, is no doubt illusory but apprehension as such and the 
karta are not.y^ 

7. In so far as objects perceived (in dreams) are due to the revi- 
val of (waking) impressions the jnana comes under memory but the 
dream-experience in so far as it concerns svarupa and karta (jnana^raya) 
is anubhuti only. Hence our definition of pramana holds good (even in 
relation to dream-experience). 

8. If so, the insertion of the term ‘matra’ (in the definition of 
Bhatta objection, smfti) serves no purpose; even in the case of 

recognition, that part of it which is past experience 
only, is recollection and so its invalidity must be accepted, 
but where it is pramana it is anubhuti only .12 Again restatements 
like^ ‘‘ he who knowing thus performs the sacrifice - Paurna- 
masl ” ( Jaimini Sut. II-ii-3 ) would be ( elevated to the rank of ) 
pramana because they are not merely the outcome of previous 
impressions.^^ You cannot say, ‘let them be pramana’. Because it is 
opposed to the general view. Similarly an empirical statement 
(laukika or non-scrip tural) because it helps one to infer the speaker’s 
intention (i. e. the speaker’s idea which has relation to some previous 
experience of his) is a restatement but yet it would acquire the charac- 
ter of pramana (since it is not memory-revival). This is not what you 
would wish; for (witness the text) ‘the use of the term’ assannikrsta 


(10) Recognition since it involves sensory activity and not merely the. recall of 
past experience is excluded from memory and classed as pramana-there are two 
elements in recognition; the memory-image and sense-perception. 

(11) &C.;-— In all jnanas, whatever their status, the cognizing element 
and the element of cognition are according to the Prabhakaras necessarily ‘known’ and 
Validly known. So in dreams these two elements are correctly known and so far, 
dreams are valid since they are not Samskaratiriktakaranajanya; but as regards Vi^aya, 
Samskaramatrajanya-begotten of mental impressions. 

(12) What the .Bhattas mean is that on the analogy of dreams, recognition also 
may be explained as consisting of two elements ; one relating to the recollected as- 
pect and the other, the object of present perception e. g, ‘ Sah. ayam ’ - he is this 
person. 

(13) The statement ‘He performs the sacrifice on the full-moon day’ is anuvada 
and is senSe^-generated. That it is anuvada has to be learnt by hearing the scriptural 
text. HenCe it Would become pramana in the Way the Prabhakaras take it. The 
text quoted is accepted by all as a raere.Epstatement, Thedo^a here is ativyapti. 
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(the same as anadhigata^-ttot known before) is to exclude restatements 
(anuviida) from s'abda-'pramana (verbal testimony).!^ 

9. That is pramana which for its own validity stands in no need 

A fresh definition pramanas. Restatements however, pre- 

of pramana. supposing as they do previous statements cannot 

partake of the nature of pramana. 

10. If so even an empirical statement which (it is supposed) 

points to an object already known through inference, becomes valid 
testimony because the sole purpose of inference there is to remove 
doubts regarding the truth of the sense conveyed and not for determin- 
ing the import of that statement.^^ Likewise inference would cease 
to be a pramana for it depends upon a knowledge of concomitance of 
hetu and sadhya - the person who infers should have perceived such 
co-existence as (e. g. of smoke and fire in the heartii).i6 And your 
doctrine forbids the addition of even a particle to what is apprehended 
in the vyapti (grhitam artham-vyaptijnanena grhitam artham).i7 Again 
the perception of ‘yellow conch'’ (due to eye defect and so regarded 
as illusory knowledge) would become valid because it is anubhuti (and 
not depending upon the revival of past impressions) and if you wish 
Its inclusion (i. e. of the perception of yellow conch) under pramana 
common sense Will not support you. Hence it should be rnmntained 
that what constitutes pramana is the knowledge of that which is not con- 
tradicted by a subsequent experience and which relates to something 
not previously apprehended. Even in regard to a continuous succes- 
Sion of mteUeotions (dharavahikajnana) since each successive intellec- 
hon IS delmiited by a difEerent time-moment, and uncognised before 
its validity stands to reason. * 

11. It may be urged that though there is difierence in time (in the 
Perception of time, apprehension of identical series) moments being 

Ur, so subtle are not perceptible. Ah? you, obstinat? 
man, how astute you are ! One who has remained long experiencing a 


^ abarasv&min’s text runs as follows:-- 

f-Tp is excluded from the category of s'abda-prama,a: S. Bh. li 

thro 73^“ -de“rh- 

^ tlie statemeot. it becomes a™La aSt "h^oM “Sf to 

the Prabhakara view. But the emoirical vakva r This is 

anumana would acquire validity. ^ depending for its veracity on 

s'ou“Sdity?::S“i'^^ 

i^o. ^.mltted to he a? irde^de^f^X /T SSle t^th^ 

lathe time- 
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ContiiludUS sudCession or intellections of an identical object and then 
ceased to do so, recollects the object (which had continued to occupy 
his attention) as having been apprehended by him in the immediate 
precedent moment. And when asked by one if the pot (the object of 
his attention) was there he answers: ‘^just at this moment it was seen by 
me; nay, from morning till now I have been seeing it 1” Without cog- 
nising the difference in time (i. e. different moments succeeding one 
another) how could he say so ? There does exist therefore the percep- 
tion of time-succession, and because of its addition (the new moment 
being the delimiting factor and hence anadhigatarthavisayaka) the 
pramana of the subsequent apprehensions in a series is established. 

12. If the test of a right instrument of knowledge is that it should 
. convey a meaning that cannot be contradicted 

Objection. (yathartha), then the apprehension of ‘hot-water’ 

becomes invalid. 

Answer: It is admitted (that hot-water sensation is illusory, since 
water by its very nature is cold.) 

Querry: Does it not contradict common experience ? 

Yes, it would offend common-sense in case men of understanding 
^ regarded what is illusory (apprehension of hot- 

Answer. water) as pramana (valid testimony). But it is only 

those who take it to be right knowledge (i. e. those who are ignorant 
of the nature of hot-water) that regard this apprehension to be valid 
testimony and not illusory; while those who take it to be wrong 
knowledge do not consider it to be valid but only as illusory. Hence 
there is no going counter (to common experience). 

In the apprehension ‘this is yellow conch’ people ; forget that it is 
anubhava because of their delusion that the colour 
Prabhakara. ‘yellow’ is a recollected notion and so regard 

that apprehension as invalid. Hence our doctrine (of anubhava) is not 
vitiated.20 


(18) The Nyaya-Vais^e§ikas hold that time cannot be an object of perception 
since an object to be perceived must have mahatva (non-infinitesimal) dimension and 
udbhutatava (manifest form). Time like atoms cannot be perceived. The Mimam-* 
sakas hold that the time-quality is directly perceived as otherwise the presentness^ 

in T see a pot now’ cannot be explained; cf. 

(19) In hot-water the heat pertains to tejas (light) atotfts and the viscus charad-* 
ter etc., to water; so there are two perceptions which are not however felt as two at 
the time of experiencing the sensation. This is the Prabhakara explanation. 
According to Kumarila also the explanation is based on the same analysis but he 
views that the heat of the tejas atoms is by mistake taken fo qualify water thus in- 
troducing a subjective element in the samsarga aspect of the knowledge-situation, 

(20) Por the Prabhakaras error arises from non-discrimination between the pre* 
sented object, say nacre, and the recollected object, silver. The twd are distinct 
reals but not apprehended as such. Similarly both yellow and conch are reals though 
by mistake invalidity is ascribed to the cognitiVe.‘yellpw conch’ cf. P. P. 43, 




What you say does not stand to reason. People have no idea of 
recollection even in the apprehension of ‘shell’-silver’ and there is abso- 
lutely no room for recollection in the apprehension of yellow-conch. 
Hence the coiTectness of the definition of Pramana as given by the 
author of the aphorisms (Jaimini) in the words, arthenupalabdhe’. 

Thus (ends the ‘autpattikasutra’). 

(Now begins the interpretation of the foregoing three aphorisms- 
3, 4, 5 as given by Vrttikara ( identified with Upavarsa ). This 
interpretation though differing from that of Sabarasvamin is accepted 
by him and included in his Bhasya). 

13. “The Vrttikara on the other hand has interpreted this in a diffe- 
rent way” (S. Bh. P. 25) with these words the Bhasyakara (Sahara) sets 
out to explain Upavarsa’ s_ version of the three aphorisms commencing 
from ‘Tasya nimittaparistih’ (Sutra III). Now the third aphorism 
‘nimitta sutra’ (was explained by Sahara) as indicating a resolve 
(pratijna) to investigate into the nature of Veda (eodana) as a pramaiia. 
Upavarsa (on the other hand), because the word ‘pariksa’ is found 
(on the plea-apadesa) says that the pramana of pramanya (in general) 
is self-evident, and as such need not be examined, (a negative particle 
being understood:- pariksanakartvya) 22 Perception etc., are 
invariably accepted as pramanas and the Veda (sabda) is included in 
these. Therefore it is also a pramana. It is needless to examine the 
validity of a generally accepted pramana since it possesses in its own 
right the potency to reveal the object falling within its sphere. If its 
validity is tested by another agency, the latter by which it is tested has 
to be tested by another, again this last by another and so on resulting 
in infinite regress. Hence pramana in general being a means of valid 
knowledge, the Veda also (should be regarded) as such a means. 

14. Merely on the ground that a particular cognition has arisen it 

. . is not possible to be sure of its validity. Though 

Objection. moXQ generally accepted as valid (than other 

pramanas) perception is seen to present objects as other than what 
they are. For example, the cognition of silver in nacre is not true 
knowledge. 

15. No, the cognition of silver in nacre is not perception; it is an 

apparent perception; (hence is obviated the 
Answer. vyabhifaradosa); 


(21) The three indispensable requisites of Pfamlliia ate:—* 

- (i) , Freedom from defect in the source - this, th© Veda has because it id 

eternal; 

(ii) Absence of coutradictofy knowledge; 

(iii) Apprehension of something new. 

(22) While S^ahara, thinks It necessary to inquire into the Valldiity of Verbal 
testimony UpavarSa would desire no such inquiry since in his view all means of 
apprehension are seJ£“evid€nt*ME^i 5 rn?Io?l. 
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16. What then is the definition of perception which excludes | 

illusory perception ? That is explained (in Sutra | 

Perception. lV):-“On the contact of a man’s senses with that ; 

(i. e. with the particular object) right sensory knowledge arises”. \ 

Suppose the knowledge is of a particular object; when there is the 
contact of the senses with that object, the knowledge arising therefrom : 

is right perception.2^ By the transposition of the terms ‘tat’ and ‘sat’ | 

(cf. the wording of Siitra IV) the possibility of the definition applying to I 

apparent perception is avoided. (In the definition) ‘tat’ is in indecli* 
liable particle construed as the third case meaning ‘with that’. . r: 

17. Even without the reversal of position (of sat and tat) the j 

definition will not embrace (illusory perception). r | 

Objection. cognition arising from sense-contact is 

perception-this alone should suffice (as the definition of perception), 

The cognition of silver in the nacre is not generated by sense-contact. 

Then how else ? The piece of nacre on coming into contact with the 
sense-organ is cognised as possessing some bright form which it happens 
to have in common with silver but the feature unique to it, namely 
nacreness (S'uktikatva) is lost sight of owing to some defect in the eye. 

And after that, owing to the revival of mental impressions silver is 
remembered and then the nacre piece is, as a result of some defect (in 
the eye or elsewhere) apprehended as of the nature of silver. Therefore 
the cognition of silver is not the outcome of sense-contact; thus is refuted 
the charge of atiprasanga (i. e. the definition extending beyond its 
sphere, ativyapti). If it is argued that the reversal of order (of tat and 
sat) is to exclude the cognition of silver in nacre which arises from 
sense-contact through the intervening steps (i. e. indirectly) we say, 
no (i. e. that there is no justification even then). For here the defini- 
tion of perception is not meant to apply to cognition arising from sense- 
contact in whatsoever manner, but to cognition arising directly from 
sense-contact. If perception is the result of sense-contact in whatso- 
ever manner then even with the change effected (viz., the exchange of 
words) the definition will be defective being over-extensive in its appli- 
cation (ativyapti). The cognition of heat by one who sees fire from a 
distance would, instead of being inferential knowledge become percep- 
tive because it arises from mediate sense-contact (i. e. serially, first the 
perception of fire and then of heat characterising fire) and also because 
there is the contact of sense-organ with the object. There certainly 
exists the relation of Samyuktasamavaya (inherence-in-the-conjunct, 

I. L. E, Note I, P. 110) between the visual organ and the object, viz , 
heat.-4 Therefore the definition of perception as cognition arising 


(23) In the case of nacre-silver apprehension the sense-organ instead of being 
in contact with silver is in contact with nacre. Hence it is illusory apprehension. 

(24) The cognition of heat in the distant fire can only be inferential and if 
‘sa'ksat’ is not inserted in the definition of perception this cognition would become 

^ perceptive because of the indirect sense-contact. The inherence-in-the-conjunct or 

inherence in a thing which has come into contaet-Samyuktasamavaya, e. g. colour in 
a jar, is one of the 3i?c kinds of sense-relation as accepted by the Naiyayikas, 
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from direct sense-contact with the object has to be accepted. Now 
siace there is no vyabhiga'ra even in the case of shell-silver the inversion 
or tat. and sat effected (in the definition) is to no purpose. 

18. True, the definition (suggested by you), viz., perception is 
cognition resulting from direct sense-contact is 
to UpavSsa that the defect of over- 

^ ’ pervasiveness does not arise in the apprehension 

ot sheli-siiver.^ But ativyapti cannot be avoided in the apprehension of 
yellow conclT and of ‘double moon’ because these two jnanas arise 
rrom direct sense-contact (and are yet bhrama)25. Moreover when 
the remembered silver is seen in the shell-piece which is within the 
range of one s sight and is taken to be identical with it, it is to be 
noticed that the knowledge of that identity-the visual organ 

being ceaselessly active and the apprehension itself being imme- 
mate-cannotbut he regarded as arising from direct sense-contact26. 
Hence (Upavarsas) inversion of sat and tat to exclude the illusory 
cognition stands to reason. In the Bhasya (of S'abara) however to point 
out (the defect m the definition) only one example, viz, apprehension 
of shell silver is given and that is immaculate. 

19. How are the two to be distinguished: that which results from 
Question. sense-contact with ‘that’, and that which results 

from sense-contact with ‘non-that’ ? 

It is thus:— From the very nature of jnana (jnanasvarasadeva) the 
Answer. reality of its object is vouched^^. The falsity of 

J C is indicated either by the awareness of 

some defect in the sense-organ or the (later) knowledge that shows the 
object to be other than what the first jnana revealed it to be Hence 
that IS pramana where even tliough searched with effort neither the 
defect ^osa) of the organ nor contradictory knowledge is brought to 
light. The rest IS apramina (invalid cognition). As for cognition (of 
object) arising from scnptural testimony (fodanarthajnana) its valid °y 
IS unquesboned there being neither of these two (invalidating elementsp^= 


Hence the dehnition loses its correctness being over-pervasive in its application. 

(26) &c.-Here what is pointed out is that though ‘silver’ may be 
recollect^ It IS, at a later stage of the same visual process, identified with ‘shell- 
piece which IS adniittod to be in direct sense-contact and that identity-knowledge 

also is immediate. It is under these circumstances that the direct senS-contactT^^ 

Kltr^^eVionSr 

(27) wnsRIvri jntr a,at(f%at5 %W5t?q.-Knowledge is said to be yalid when 
It reveals an obiect which sufiers no negation by a subsequent knowledge. 


,(28) The seuse^^defect imv^Mds^tes the 
invalidity, 


revels the 


20. it not that the whole of knowledge is snpportless?” (S.Bh.P. 

28; i. e. jnana in general is without a visaya). 
Bauddha contention, guch is the contention of the Stoyava dm,29 who 
criticises the mithyatva (in the narrow sense accepted by the Bhattas) 
as conditional under the two circumstances set forth above.^® To 


explain; — Your classification of perception into wrong perception where 
there arises awareness of either defect in the source or of a contradic- 
tory knowledge and right perception otherwise, is untenable since 
invalidity is the mark of all knowledge. Indeed cognition in general 
ends in itself (i. e. does not travel beyond itself-has no object outside 
it) and owing to the beginningless ‘psychical dispositions’ (vasanas) 
appears itself as something external and that externality is illusory only 
(i. e. objectless). It may be asked how it is known that the idea stops 
with itself. (The answer is) that it is through inference and also because 
of the fact that it is incapable of functioning outside itself. How such 
incapacity arises will be explained later. Now the inferential process 
will be stated;— -Our (waking) notions of ‘pillar’ etc., which appear, 
themselves (i. e. vijnanas only) as external objects are illusions, because 
they are notions, like the dream-presentation and also like the presenta- 
tion of silver in nacre. In the dream-cognitions there is the absence 
of external objects as presented in them;^! there is no possibility of 
the presentation here and now (near region and present time) of things 
which are in other regions and at other times; and again in dreams events 
are presented which are impossible (of occurrence) at any time or place 
like (the witnessing of) one’s own decapitation. Hence it must be admitted 
that these dream-cognitions apprehend themselves as if outside (i, e. as 
if they have external objects). Therefore on that analogy (tatsamyat) 
waking cognitions also are illusory having no scope beyond them- 

selves^3. 


21, Such is the argument. (Now follows the refutation). This is 
to be said. — it is wrong to say that dream and other cognitions have 
no objects beyond them (i.e. that, what they apprehend is themselves). 
We shall point out that they too present external objects but only as 
other than what they actually are (i. e. the dream distorts the real nature 
of objects which however arc there, external and independent of the 
idea or vijnana - this is the anyathakhyativada of the Bhattas), Well, 


(29) The term S^unyavadin should be understood here as referring to the 
follower of the Buddhistic School of idealism viz., Vijnanavada and not of nihillism- 
Sunyavada proper. The idealistic doctrine denies independent existence to external 
objects and regards them as but ideas only. This is the Niralambanavada as pro-, 
pounded by the Yogacara teachers, Asanga and Vasubandhu. S’unyavadin therefore 
means the bahyarthas imyavadin. 

(30) The two grounds on which the invalidity of perception is based are: — 

(1) Defect in the perceiving subject. (2) Subsequent awareness of another pramana 
wdiich annuls the object of previous perception, 

(31) Objects, only appear to exist externally, but none in reality do exist. The 
objects of cognition are non-entities. 

(32) In the waking-state also there is the absence of pramata in the sense of 
a permanent subject nor is there an object apart from t|ie pognition; the only reality 
is vijnana which proceeds in a stream no two members of which have anything in 
common. 
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we might even, admit atmakhyati (i. e. that the objects of cognition are 
subjective, are ideas only) in dreams. (This admission is a temporary 
concession to the opponent; cf. ‘tusyatu durjanah) But from this alone 
the notions of blue etc., do not deserve to be treated like that (dream- 
apprehension). In our waking consciousness what we cognise, 
VIZ., the blue etc., which are external and which take the form 
is blue ’ (lit. blue out there), ‘this is yellow’ 
this IS pillar , ‘this is pot’ and so on — , all these which are given 
m perception cannot be negatived by inference. If cognition (abne) 
were cognized (m everything that is perceived) the cognition would 
take the form T am blue etc.’^^ Therefore perception bringing with- 
in the range of cognition objects external to one’s self acts as an effec- 
tive check to the rise of an inferential cognition which proceeds to 
subveit it (i. e. perception). In dreams however objects perceived are 
found to be false by other cognitions (i. e. of the waking - state) and 
hnilH being thus negated, there, atmakhya'ti might 

hold ^ood. Blit here (m the waking-state) there is nothing to annul 
(the existence of reals) beyond what you have adduced as inference. 

declared that inference is impotent to negative 
tbe topic here since in a thousand 
ways this inference is animadverted upon in the vartika (of Kumarila). 

rnnfiLc inference is set, aside (by the Bhattas) since it 

conflicts with perception the same Sunyavadin criticising what was said 
befoie again confronts (the Siddhantm., i. e. the Bhatta) with the obser- 
(perceptual knowledge) is incapable of getting 
criticism beg.ns in the Bhisya^of i^abaraf witlf 
bunyastu (i.e the absence of anything else to serve as its obieot)M 
Now this has to be inquired into: What manifests itself as 'this is blue’ 
this IS yellow etc.,- is that vijnana itself, manifesting as such or is it 
some eternal object that so appears? For an in^ ther^f thL 
again has to be ascertained:-Is vijnana an object of pLepfen or o 
' r of perception, seeing that no per- 

fe P“sible and that only one form 

js coj,mscd (by jnana) it comes to this that the perceived form is 
jnana on y. Hence the object not being given in perception will be 
^ perceived is illusory). If on the other 

hand vijnina is an object of inference (as in the Bhatta School), seeing 

Of p^rc-aiveJ things is a fact of direct.expsriancB. Note that Se Yo 
edges no atman apart from Vijnanasantati. Each cog^aiL 
the self so far as that momsat is coaesrnad. cf. ^ ^ 

srrij ^ cffff D. s. p. 13. 

distinctioBl of''s’ubieo\“bjS'’und 


(34) Cf, bection on Niralambavada. pp. 217 - 267 S. V. 


word ‘S'toywS’',’ *=“ssi 04 bejias with the 
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that inference is impossible without an external object being posited 
(i.c. a lihga) the reality of the existence of external objects is proved 
(beyond doubt). 

23. There (tatra-itisandehe, when doubt arises whether ideas are per" 

^ ceptive or inferential, the Vijnanavadin answers):-- 

Yo4carr ‘'Vijnana itself appears thus (as forms of blue etc.) 

Why? (it may be asked); because if vijnana dees 
not reveal itself its cognition by another instrument of knowledge is out 
of the question (gatih-avagatih, knowledge). And because blue etc., 
are cognized they are but forms of jnana (or vijnana). If objects were 
different from jnana they could never be known”^^^. If a person should 
wish to hold that vijnana does not reveal itself, for him it would be 
impossible to postulate knowledge itself, for it defies all other means of 
knowledge (i.e. cannot be proved by any other pramana). If inference 
' is supposed to prove it, we say no, since there is no linga (middle term). 
It cannot be said that the object is the ground (for proving the exis- 
tence of jnana). For without the existence of jnana it is admitted (by 
the Mimamsaka) that objects do exist in deep sleep (if not for the 
sleeper, for others). (It may be said that not the object only but) 
activity in connection with the object (arthavyavahfira). is the ground 
and that activity pre-supposes some adventitious cause (viz., jniina) 
which has occasioned it. If so there would not arise the consciousness 
of cognition till activity arises. Now even without putting it to any use 
a person on seeing a pot says; — ‘T understand there is a pot’' ~ thus 
arises the apprehension and this is vouched for by experience. We 
again deny that the ground (linga) is a property (dharma) of the object 
generated by apprehension (as when we become aware of a pot, say, 
‘ayam ghatah'). Because there is no pramana to justify its (artha- 
dharma) existence; and the special property cannot be said to inhere 
in objects of either past or future experience (because of the absence of 
groimd-asryabhivat) with the result that jnana would be uninferred in 
objects apprehended in the past etc. The conclusion therefore is that 
vijnana should be admitted as revealing itself (pratyaksam), and that as 
a consequence it is clear that all objects are but forms of vijnana and 
objects as such cannot be proved to exist by any pramana (i. e. the 
existence of objects apart from being mere thought-forms cannot be 
substantiated by any pramana). 

24. Moreover, from the fact of their being cognized, blue etc., (should 
be regarded) as but forms of jnana. Just as yellow is not perceived 
because it is not transformation of jnana, blue also if it were not jnana 

(36) =cr[3T 

Vifai Caftdrlka. 

It is only when external objects like blue etc., are regarded as but the forms 
of jnana that by the relation of identity (^f^RS^l) the terms grahya and graiiaka, i.e. 
I perceived and perceiver Would be appropriate. Otherwise owing to absolute differ- 
ence between the two and the consequent relationlesSnSss the notion of percOiver 
and perceived would be untenable. 
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(anatina) would remain itnCO||mzed.37 if blue is a distinct object 
then how do you deline its cognizability ? (i.c. what does knowing- 

its vedyatva, mean ?). If objectness (arthatva, being an object) is its 
aehnition (distinctive mark) then everything would become cognizable 
,? jnana there being no differentia (to demarcate one object from 
the other). ^ If hetutva (i. e. being the cause e, g. in the apprehension 
iis IS blue the object blue is the hetu of the blue“notion) is urged as 
the criterion (as note):- whichever object occasions vi jnana that itself 
p me thing to be cognized and not any other, even this position (we say) 
in untenable. Cognizability would then apply also to one's eyes eta, 
(because the eye also 1 ^ in the apprehension - ''this is blue' 

and not merely blue) Similarity and hetutva both may be urged as. 

cognizability):-there is resemblance 
between the object blue and the cognition blue and not between the eye 
• ttien samanantarapratyaya would acquire cognizability 

Wes thVL " siicceeding idea and being itself vijnina reseni. 

1 Jhana; (the absurdity here pointed out is that a prece- 

Tt apprehension to a succeeding idea)38. 

siSitv^nf' of cognizability consists in a 

similarity of a distinctive kind being perceived in the form of an obiect 

Not « appears as coSle): 

Now jnanatva oi kiiowingness is a common feature of all kinds of 

TO ‘ ctkd) 'distinctively to a few (objects 

w called) and cognizability means resemblance with that aspect 

object of the succeeding idea in an identical object-series (i e stream 
o similar notions like this is blue, this is blue' etc ,) became Mr ar“ 
of the nature of blue and there is hetutva also (in the preceding notion) 

.rh is this:-» It is not similarity that confers 

'>'’J<20t. That is visaya (what is cognized) which is 
the cause of investing jnana with the fomr of blue etc , WM the 
SautiantiLa means is that for knowledge to appear, say, as blue there 

(upon the object). If it did, wiien oiice the idea of blue arises it mu-^t 
go on perpetually generating the same idea of blue. Agaif n a 
series vanegated forms of blue, yellow, etc, would nohmelge! to is 

idaal transformation it could not be app^A^bi^ iate lo^c of “ ”* 

5fc^2J— *T1 iq four ca.imfl'? nf tTJtMSm n /•) ti t 

'Srrst “5“ 

the cognitive side, sahakari, accessoristi Ukf^ lir^ i f" side m the series, samanantara, 
doctrine is that these Tte 

mental and emotional life; (Vide V. s'^II of our 

Bauddha-^dafs'ana in Si D* S.) * * ’ ^ amkarabha§5?'a ; Vidyara^iya s 

amominly 

altogether. ^ confronts the vi,nanavad,n who denies their, existence 
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because ot the fact that when there is no variety in the cause there will 
be none in the effect either. The rise of a surprising variety of ideas 
is due to the contact (of senses) with an equally surprising variety of 
objects-blue, yellow etc. Hence cognizability is with reference to 
objects only (and not to vijnana). 


Yogacara demurrer. 


26. Does not the object which constitutes the cause in tiie 
generation of jnana which is the ettect, being 
momentary, clisappe'ar at the time jnana origi- 
nates ? Then how can it be apprehended by perception ? 

That a thing is an object of perception means only this, that it has 
the capacity to serve as the means of endowing 
Sautrantika. jnana with a specific form. As witness; — “To the 

objection how perception of the object could arise at a time when it is 
not there, i.e. at a time different from that at which it exists they (the 
Sautrantikas) say that they rightly understand the term gnihyata to 
mean being able to endow jnana with its form'’. 


If that be so whose form is it that we perceive in an object that 
_ _ manifests itself at the present moment ? If it be 

■ Yogagara. jnana only, then what is the ground for ascer- 

taining the (very) existence of the object that is not given in perception 
and of its being the cause of jnana ? 


The very fact of jnana manifesting itself in a variety of Waysp ' 
ancl this cannot be accounted for by samanantara- 
pratyaya ( the precedent idea ) only as already 

stated (vide para 25). 


Sautrantika. 


If SO, the ( existence of ) object is inferred and how can it be 
Yog^^ara. apprehended by perception ? 


Sautrantika* 


The perceptibility of an object means only this much, that by 
directly conferring its form on jnana it becomes 
the cause of transferring its shape to it, while if it 
should acquire its hetutva by conferring its form on jnana mediately, it 
it said to be apprehended by inference. For example — The svalaksaija 
of fire ( in the stock instance ) is said to be inferred because it generates 
apprehension of fire ( not directly but ) through dhiimasvalaksana ( the 
bare smoke-particular ) apprehension, then its perception, and (finally) 
the concomitant nature ( vikalpa ). Hence because of the difference 
between jnana and artha ( knowledge and object ) there are oply two 
instruments of valid knowledge: perception and inference.^O- Since 
( jnana and object ) are not identical ( as in the vijnanavada ) we infer 
the existence of the object from the jnana on the basis of causal rela** 


(40) Note that all arthae (objects) aUe inferential in the Sautrantika view. 
Hence under inference a distinction is made between' perception conventionally so 
termed, and inference in the nartow sense. -If there were no dijfiference between jnana 
and artha, the postulation of inference would be to no purpose, for jnana externalises 
Itself and is self-revealing. 


i 




knowledge arises directly 
we nave pel ception; when however it arises by staaes it is rre'>arded 

S th?oV " t^' *^®S knowledge 

rr,ni t ^ resemblance alone with the object 

Iinnnthl? M ( pramanyam ), as dependent 
upon that resemblance is the recognition of distinction among objects. 
It IS not merely from its nature as jna-na that the knowledgi of blue 
arises for It IS common to yellow also. « It is from blue however that 
the apprehension of blue results (i. e. there should be some object that 
is blue to generate the cognition of blue ); thus say they; “ The appre- 
hension of an object cpnot be said to result inerely because there 

hfconfnsinn tT'"' ^ ^^ope is unrestricted it would end 

1 confusion (if jnana alone were the determining factor in perception 
or_inference);but the object having bestowed its own form on it makes 
jnana assume its form Hence the existence of the object is proved 
U«t aoarf bestowal of Its form on jnana and ( it is ) also ( pLved ) 

27. Here we (have this to) say: -The definition of an object 
Yoga 9 ara. (pahya) Would be as you have stated provided 

. r -M j . proof that the object had the characteris- 

he of either endowing jnana with some form or 6l itself being threSse 
of jnana. But proof for this does not exist. The origin ( apprehSton ) 3 
the vanegated objects is due to the variety in the samanantaranrtjf’tcatr 
(just the previous idea in the series-avyavahitaptirva vrtti). To ^plain^- 
you also have to admit that the world-spectacle is grounded on precedent 

hiX^'V VT-"" f the dream-state wherl even in 
the absence of objects in the vicinity ideas arise in inhnite variety If 
that be so, m die waking state also let the same Cause account fo^ th. 
cognizance of ideas. What is the purpose served by positing external 
objects ? Hence - being the cause of jnina (hetutvam) cannot coiistitu^c 
Iristent ) ’ ^ thehselves are non- 

Then it Will be replied that what constitutes visaya is activity 
Sautrantika. in idation to the object, such as getting it etc^ 

nibandhana). Presupposing the corresponding cognitio^i (jnana- 


(‘^•1^ Sautrantika who admit'? u p • 4 

Its object cannot obviously base his inference on that va ■ t f ^ between jnana and 
tadatraya or identity of nature bUt he can onlv r^h inference known 

tpatti-nibandhana, the necess^y causa? Vanety - tadu- 

to the pot which is the cause of that cognition ( Vide ri 

fonofthetwoMndsofintenoaic^Sbytt?^^^^^^^ 

(educes^ the perce^tra o?airSje°te”rflS S^'idLf ‘"rh He 

that if the idea 0‘nana) alone is the basis of perceotion f^aiitrantika argues 

object, not blue in paftitular for jnana as such is 

blue, yellow, red etc, coiUruon to the apprehension of 



If it be so, the visaya of nilajnana (the object of the cognition 

, _ blue) would include (not merely the patch of blue 

Yoga<;ara. but) also its constituent atoms, concomitant taste 

etc,, since they are fit to be brought (along with the object in which 

they inhere). 

No; activity such as bringing etc., is only in relation to substance 
and not in relation to qualities like taste. 

Sautrantika. 

If so, colour cannot come under the category of object, (the 
inplication is that if colour as such is non-percep- 
Yoga9ara. substance which is the substratum of 

colour-rupin, would also cease to be perceptive). Further all activity 
is directed towards the attainment of some pleasure and after that 
is experienced there is nothing left for activity in respect of that 
pleasure (the cause of, say, good news is not anything out there to 
be fetched) nor is such activiiy ever possible. This might have been 
possible if any activity associated with that pleasure had arisen from 
the rise of such apprehension. Similarly as regards fragrance experi- 
enced by the sense of smell no activity of any kind such as the taking 
hold of the thing that occasioned fragrance exists (for fragrance is a 
quality and its being fetched is inconceivable). Then how can objecti- 
vity (visayatva) belong to it (activity) ? 

It is not that the fetching by itself constitutes activity ; linguistic 
expression also constitutes such activity. Hence 
bautrantika. objectivity is conferred on blue since it is the 

visaya of the verbal expression occasioned by the knowledge of blue.'*'^ 
Likewise as regards pleasure etc., (verbal expression is feasible even 
with reference to experienced joys). 

Even then fetching also should be accepted by you as coming 
under vyavahara and as such the act of fetching 
Yoga^ara. caiiiiot but relate to the constituent atoms; 

(i. e. the atoms would be the object of blue-cognition). Therefore 
the defect noticed already is not removed. Moreover it is not 
possible to determine (nirupana) the visaya of a jnana on the basis that 
vyavahara signifies sabda-prayoga since it (the process) is the reverse 
(of what actually takes place). The, determinant of vyavahara (linguistic 
expression) is in reality the use of a word that is related to an object 
and not the mere verbal expression. The relation between the . word 
and object is, as is well-known, one of vapya and vapaka (that which is 
denoted and that which denotes)."^^ Hence when from a verbal 
expression there arises the apprehension of a particular object that 

(43) This is evidently absurd since atoms and taste cannot by their very nature 
become objects of perception. Sight cannot grasp taste. 

(44) 'oi{q?fi:: Eff— Occasioning physical activity or discourse 

or expression in the shape of language. 

(45) (ffg) I^T =: — ^Xhe object to be known, and it must 

exist before its apprebensioa arises, word or expression, 
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object is the one denoted (va^ya) by that expression. Hence the deter- 
mination of the meaning (visaya) of a word presupposes the deter- 
mination of the content (visaya) of the corresponding jnana. If the 
latter (i. e. apprehension of the object) is made to depend upon verbal 
expression (as you have said) it will be open to the irrefutable charge 
of ‘mutual dependence’, anyonyasraya. Objectivity, it may be argued, 
is secured by the special property (atisaya-additament) which the 
object acquires as the result of its apprehension; but this special 
property is not known to exist and it has already been shown that with 
reference to past or future cognition no such attribution is possible 
{Vide para 23). That constitutes the visaya of jnana, it may be 
held, the sense -contact with which gives rise to that particular know- 
ledgc(as pot in the perception of pot) or that is visaya (if it is inference) 
which pervades the mark (lihga) by which the particular knowledge 
arises (as tiie knowledge of fire generated by the mark-smoke). Then 
we may answer, ‘Let touch also become the object of the cognition of 
blue generated by the eye ; because as in the case of colour so in the 
case of touch there exists the relation of inherence-in-the-conjunct 
with the eye (inherence in a thing, say a jar, which has come into con- 
tact with the eye; in the cognition of blue touch-sensation should 
become the object, which is absurd). Similarly let colour also become 
the object of the inference of taste (rasa) based on the hetu viz., smell ; 
because like the concomitance of the taste and smell there exists the 
concomitance between colour and smell. (As these difficulties cannot 
be solved the Yogacara drives home) the conclusion that blue etc., 
regarded as objects are nothing but thought-forms. Hence the identity 
between the two, thought and object, is established. Further the 
simultaneous cognition of both idea and object by negating distinctness 
which is not invariably concomitant (with its sadhya), because of the 
reason that this cognition is subversive of the probandum (vyapaka- 
viruddhopalabdhi) does not support the bheda (distinctness) between 
the idea and the object.'*® In the case of distincts like pot and cloth 
simultaneous cognition is not invariable (bheda is not invariably 
pervaded by simultaneous cognition). The charge of asiddhi based on 
the supposition that at the time the object is apprehended the cognition 
of that apprehension does not arise cannot be maintained since in 
after-recollection it is our experience that that object is apprehended 

(46) Where there is there is Hence where there is 

i. e. where exists, there is no H 

According to the Buddhist doctrine, non-existence (a^^rm) can be inferred by 
one of the eleven varieties of non-perception (srgqr^.f^qr) serving as hetu. These eleven 
hetus are classed under Svabhava hetu or tadatmeya variety of inference as distin- 
guished from tadutpatti. Here, that which establishes^ identity between 
knowledge and object i. e. non-existence of difference (^^r^i^) is known as 
Vyapakaviruddhopalabdhi. Now the vyapaka of bheda or probandum is Sahopalam- 
bhaniyama and its opposite (viruddha) is Sahopalamblianiyama whose knowledge 
consequently cancels bheda (which is pervaded by aniyama) and establishes abheda 
or identity - (i. e. between JnSna a,nd ^rtha) vide N, M. P, 53 for a full account of 
this topic, ' ':'b. 




along with jnfea as in ‘the pot was known atid there cati be 
no recollection of things not previously experienced. Hence it must 
be admitted that at the. very time a cognition arises its self-manifestation 
also arises.'’^^ It is impossible that the formless could be known. 
Hence it is evident that blue etc., are but forms of j’nana (i.e. the ideas, 
signify nothing but themselves). ^ The conclusion is irresistible that since 
dream-cognitions, cognitions like ‘the son of a barren, woman is going’, 
‘on the tip of the finger (there are) a hundred herds of elephants', (all 
these and more) are from their very nature utterly impossible, externals 
(external objects) should be regarded as nothing but forms of jnana. 
Let the same reasoning serve elsewhere also (i.e. as regards normal 
cognition). Therefore it is proved that externals do not exist. When 
such an argument is advanced (it is met as follows) : — 

28. By which jnana is it ascertained that the knowledge of blue 

etc., cognizes its own self (and not any object 

^ a* external to it)? Not by itself (since nila-jnana 

ends in itself it can reveal neither svatmamsatva nor its exfernalization) 
and not by any other jnana since that other also exhausts itself by self- 
revelation. 

Knowledge of non-cognition, of what is enduring, of that which is. 
many-featured, of externality-how can such as these which are ether 
than jnana, (leaving alone the question) whether they actually exist or 
not exist, be cognized by vijnana (i.e. assume thought-forms) ? The 
vijnanavadin asserts that the idea in all cases points to itself only and 
to nothing else; by itself it is cognized and not by another since the 
operation of this other also is confined to self-manifestation, (in other 
words every idea exhausts itself by signifying itself and therefore one 
idea cannot reveal another); (as witness) what is stated (by the Yoga- 
gara) :-Nothing other than itself there exists for jnana to apprehend; 
there is no separate cognition of this cognition and since the existence 
of the cognised and cogniser is denied it (is evident that it) manifests 
itself, (jnana is both cognizer-grahaka, and cognised-grahya). 

29. Now the disputant has to answer this query-by what jnana are 
these cognized-the knowledge of blue ending in itself and the thought- 
form of blue? It cannot be said that these are known by itself 
( vijnana ). In the idea ‘ this is blue ’ there is no manifestation of the 
idea ending in self-cognition (svapraka^a) and of the blue being but a- 
form of the idea because the manifestation of blue alone is evident- 
(in that idea). It may however be urged that because of cognisability 
(samvedyatva), because of the impossibility of defining grahya (i. e. 
object) and because of the reason that the idea and the object are 
cognized simultaneously, inference leads to this comprehension (the 

(47) - The unestablished reason, a case of fallacious inference where 
the hetu is absent in the paksa, say, of smoke in' the pool. 

(48) The Yogacara maintains that vijnana is svasamvedya-known by itself; 
the Naiyayika also admits that jnana is knowable but by another jnana. The advaitin 
denies that jntoa can be known whether by. itself or by another. According to him 
the existence of jnana means its revelation and when he describes it as svaprakasa 
all that he means is that it is not paraprakas'ya-not revealed by any extraneous jnana. 
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two ^referred' to abovc'self-manifestation and thought-forms of blue 
etc). Even then inference (itself a jnana) if it should terminate in self- 
eognition will be incapable of signifying the self-manifestation of 
jnana different from itself But it may be argued that inference 
is not self-cognizant ( but points to something outside itself ). 
Then what peccancy (do you find) in the cognition of blue etc , to 
warrant the supposition that the ideas which relate to external objects 
in' the immediate presence (of the perceiver and pointed to as ‘ this ’ 
and ‘ this ') and which manifest them as blue etc., are exhausted in 
themselves (If inference is credited with the potency to cognize 
something external) then it cannot be argued that cognisability (sam~ 
vedana), possibility of being an object of knowledge, and simultaneous 
apprehension are impossible in the case of that which is other than 
itself (viz., the idea).^' Of all of them (viz., samvedaiia, grahyalaksana 
and sahopalambhaniyama) there is the straying away of reason in your 
argument. Indeed you have to admit that your inference has to go 
beyond itself and point out the self-cognizance of the knowledge blue 
etc,, (i.e. it has become cognizable though it is distinct from anumiti. 
Hence your laksana miscarries.) If inference also is confined to itself 
(as it has to, seeing that it is a jnana) then the self-cognizance of the 
knowledge of the blue cannot be established by means of inference. 
So it has been said (vide Kumarila’s Slokavrirtika on Niralambanavada 
Slokas 65 and 66), “ If by the knowledge awakened through the 
S idhana (hetu as characterised by invariable simultaneous consciousness) 
the niralambanata which is the property of notions like ‘he is Caitra 
etc'.,; (as' postulated by you) is not grasped, then the two (anumiti and 
CaUra-hbti'on) having distinct objects the salambanatva which is the 
naftir'^l pharacteristic of paitra-jnana is not negated by its counter- 
cqf f elate (niralambanatva), and this (salambanaprapti), who could 
avert .Again (referring to the second verse noted above para 28) the 

V . (49) The Yoga 9 ara definition^of object viz., and which pertain 

to jnana only, '.is made the basis of refutation. The contention of the Bhatta is that 
if inference- is premised it cannot, being itself a jnana, prove the two already men- 
tioned, self-manifestation and modality. 

(50) Since perception and inference are alike jnana their functions cannot be 

differ nt.' If inference can point to something beyond itself so can perception. Hence 
inference/cannot cognize the self-manifestation of another jnana nor can it show 
that an object is only a form of an idea. Something ex- 

ternal. that can be pointed to as ‘this ‘ here and now 

(51) of that which is other than itself. If 
inference can cognise an external something it c.\nnot be maintained that perception 
is self-cognizant only and. incapable of grasping an object out there because both 
inference and perception fall under the category of jnana and as such there can be 
no difference -in their functions. 

jnanas contrasted here are anumiti and pra- 
tyaksa, say, “this is Gai-tra”. The common-sense view of the latter is that it is salam- 
bana: that it not only points tO: Gaitra but also implies that Caitra is external to the 
jnanai It is, this, salambanatva pertaining to the jnana “he is Caitra” that is claim- 
ed to be disproved by the anumiti in question, But on the consideration noted above 
that that anumiti also .being a jnaha cannot go beyond itself, this salambanatva which 
belongs to another jhana can never be its (anumiti) visaya. And no jnana can 
cancel another unless, fipth- have one and the same visaya as in “idam rajatam”, 
“nedain rajatam’ . Cf'S/V. Kiralambana vadaj 65th Stanza. 




cognition of non-cognition has absence of cognition (jnanabhava) as 
its object and absence of cognition connot be of the nature of jnana. 
because of the utter contradiction (between the two). Similarly in the 
cognition “this is that only” we find the same object to endure from 
the past to the present time (ie. temporal continuity is evident as re- 
gards the object of recognition) but it is impossible for cognition which 
is momentary to acquire the character of permanency. Again in the 
cognition of an aggregate (Citrabuddhau-Samuhalambanajnane in the 
simultaneous cognition of a group of objects such as pot, cloth, wall 
etc.,) there is the manifestation of different forms but a unit-cognitioh 
cannot assume different forms. 

30. (Even granting the existence of external objects the Yoga^ara 
contends that) the permanency of the object and the assumption of 
different forms (such as jati, guna etc.) by a single object (say, pot). are 
untenable (for according to him not only jnana but even objects .are 
momentary). Whether tenable or not it is fuitle to assume (says - ..the 
Bhatta) that the object can ever be identical with jnana. When no 
such possibility exists permanency and many-featuredness should 
either be attributed to the object (i. e. respectively to recognition and 
aggregate cognition) or they may be regarded as being totally non^ 
existent. In either case since cognition apprehends what are other 
than cognition ( viz., sthayitva and pitratva ) . the position which we 
espouse stands well established. Likewise when you are negating an 
external (object) that object should (prior to negation ) have been con- 
ceived by the intellect.^^ And that external object is out and beyond 
jnana and could not acquire a thought-form.^^ Hence for the justifica- 
tion of the existence of such as these (viz., continuance and variety of 
external objects) you have perforce to admit that jnana' points to some- 
thing other than itself and such admission is essential also for the sake 
of your inference.^^ When it is established on the strength of experience 
that the knowledge is external it cannot be nagated by reason of cogni- 
zability etc., ( cognizability etc., have been advanced as reasons for 
proving the non-existence of externals, vide para 24). Then cognizabi- 
lity of externals has to be admitted on the strength of direct experience. 
On the contrary it is the cognizability of ( jnana ) itself that .stands 
refuted.50 As regards notions of blue etc., cognitions assume such forms 

(53) Negation is only with reference to something that has already been 
■ engaging one’s thought — 

(54) When a restatement is made 
the external object does not assume a thought-form; if it did the Yoga^ara would 
be negating jnanakara itself. 

(55) Inference being a cognition its scope cannot extend beyond itself in the 
scheme of Yogat^ara. The non-existence of externals cannot therefore be proved by 
inferential process. 

(56) E[c3d-f^^l4rn^“On careful consideration, it is seen that in any parti- 
cular jnana it is the vi^aya that is revealed and never the jnana itself. Note the 
manner in which the existence of outer reality is exhibited here as more primary 
than the consciousness of jnana. Kumarila goes further than S'amkara in this 
respect. 
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'this is blue’ 'this is yellow' etc., having a distinct reference to things 
other than themselves and not manifesting themselves.57 

'Let the ‘F notion, then (it may be said) have itself for its 
o^ject.58 We shall point out in the atmavada section (Vide para 131) 
that even that (viz., the ego-consciousness) has for its object the karta 
(subject or the knower) and not knowledge ( ahampratyaya ). Hence 
we must so define objectivity (visayatva) as it may appropriately 
some external object only (contrast the yoga^ara definition 
of the term; vide ante para 24). Otherwise the inference you adduce to 
prove that the cognitions of blue etc., are self-regarding ( svamsaparya- 
yasaitva) will not have for its visaya the self-regarding nature 
mfeieiit in the cognition of blue etc., (for it has already been shown 
that inference being itself jnana cannot point to anything beyond itself.) 
bom (Sthayitva) etc., cannot be the object of those cogni- 



32. vSince its definition ( i. e. of the object ) as enunciated by 
Proof that jnana is Sautrantikas) has been pronounced to 

inferable. defective (by yogagara and we also agree with 

j , him) it must be admitted that it (object) is to be 

defined as something in which the phala resulting from jnana abides. 
Ihe knowledge-activity has reference to an object (sakarmika) and it 
generates a phala in the object which is the karma, as does 
cooking. And the phala when begotten of the sense-apprehension 
is aparoksya (immediacy), while what is derived from the knowledge 
ot the Imga or probans is said to be paroksya ( mediacy ). As 
IS well known, there is, the distinction between those objects which fall 
within one s ken (visaya) and those which do not (avisaya); among the 
visayas again the division of paroksa and aparoksa (mediate and imme- 
diate). And without the phala such a division is not possible. Hence its 
acceptance. And this very phala being of the nature of effect leads 
to the inference of vijnana as-its cause (hetu or probans) and thus the cxis- 


(57) What is meant is that the very form of the jnSna shows that it is devoid 

^Le corresponding 

(58) or ego-consciousness* it is clear, does not arise with reference 

some enduring object. S words uStood Zt 
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tence of jndna is proved though it is not an object of direct perception. 

Or what constitutes the mutual relation between that which is of the 
nature of the knower (katrbhuta) and that which is of the nature of 
the known (karmabhuta-object) depending as it does upon thought- 
activity (jnanakriya) and termed Vyaptrvyapytava (knower-known,) re- 
lation and apprehended by the inner sense-perception leads to 
(kalpayati) the inferential cognition of vijnana. (It is evident,) that with- 
out the occasional cause (agantuka) there cannot arise the knower- 
known relation between the atman and the object,^^ ^nd that karana is 
commonly known by the term jnana. Even those who aver that jnana 
is self-revealing have necessarily to admit this mentally perceived 
relation. Otherwise (i.e. if such a relation is not conceded) it would be 
impossible to speak of a relation either between the apprehension and 
the object apprehended or between the apprehender and the appre- 
hended as we actually do when using an expression like Hhe pot is 
apprehended by me'. Verbal usage is limited to that only which is 
apprehended and to nothing else Here a pprehension (samvit) is 
wholly self-manifested and the object also depends upon the samvit 
for its manifestation and if it be asked by what is the relation of jnana 
(with the object) rendered manifest, that also it might be answered (by 
Prabhakara) is by the same samvit. No, this view is wrong because the 
relation has not arisen at the time jnana arises. The relation of jnana 
with the object means only its capacity to reveal it and no other. Hence 
it is only after the apprehension has arisen and after the object is rend- 
ered manifest that the relation comes into existence and as such that 
apprehension cannot grasp it (relation).^'^ For jnana cannot function 
after an interval of cessation.^^ jt is incapable of first revealing the 
object and then the relation, because of its momentary existence. If it 
be argued that the relation also is self-illuminating it is refuted on the 
ground that no proof can be adduced to. warrant such a view. Therefore 
(it must be admitted) that the relation between the self and the object 
known through the inner perception leads to the. inference of jnana, a 
view that is most satisfactory. There certainly exists some relation of 

j (61) The apprehension in ‘this is pot’ grasps ‘pot’ but not itself and it should 

be known by inference as indicated above; the apprehension of every jnana is inferen- 
tial according to the Bhattas. SREBel^sif^-causes it to be inferred. fq^ffllj;;-this is tile 
apprehension of apprehension, 

(62) sjsjcg the inferential character 6i jnana can be established in another way-* 
the relatiCn is mental like the perception of pleasure, pain etc. 

whenever there is an accidental karya there must be an accidental karapa 
■ and that is jnanat 

(63) If jnana alone is manifest in one’s apprehension, that itself should be 
. accepted as being fit for vyavahara-verbal utterance. But this is evidently impossible. 

Hence we must admit the relation referred to in the text. 

(64) etc.’ The jnana arising in the preceding 
moment cannot denote the relation that is to arise thereafter, 

(65) Jnana when it manifests itself manifests also the object that is present 

[ but not the relation because it comes into existence subsequently. Hence the stafee= 

ment in the text - jnana cannot function again after a paUse, 
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tlie seif with the object which is cognized by mental perception and 
which is admitted by all and this relation makes the inference of jnana 
feasible. Or the distinct additament-atisaya®^ generated in the 
object by jiiana leads to the inference of jnana and the atisaya has 
necessarily to be admitted even by those who hold that all the three 
are revealed (together).®^ He who avers that the three become manifest 
has perforce to admit the thing that is designated by the term prakasana 
(bhasana, atsaya or prakatya) a feature common to the triad of 
cognition-coginizcd-cognizer. Now jnanatva-cognizing, however is 
not a common accompaniment for it is found in cognition only and 
not in cognizer and cognized; jneyatva-cognizedness, in jnyeya (object) 
only and not in cognizer and cognition; jnatrtva-being the cognizer, in 
cognizer only and not in cognition and cognised. If it be said that 
serviceablencss (hanopadana) is the needed common feature we say no; 
for in regard to sainvit (cognition which is one of the three) there can 
be no serviceablencss (vyavahara) since jnana has disappeared at the 
time of vyavahara. The use of words it may be argued is itself 
vyavahara. It is not so owing to the defects already pointed out (vide 
para 27). Hence it is evident that this special property designated by 
the synonymous terms prakasana, bhasana, etc., (manifestedness) 
inheres in all the three ( cognition, cognizer, cognized ) as cowhood 
(gotva) is in individual cows. And that property (dharma) originates 
both in the cognizer and the cognized as effected by jnana. Of jnana 
itself it is there by its very nature as heat is of fire. For this reason 
jnana is self-illuminating (svaprakasa). The two others (cognizer and 
cognized) have to be admitted as being illuminated by something other 
than themselves. And the objectivity of an object is effectuated by 
this (i.e. objectivity is conferred upon an object because of this special 
property arising in that object-paraprakasyanimittam visayasya 
visayatvam). The definition of an object (visaya) as something serving 
a practical utility etc., has been already criticised. (F/r/d; para 27). 

33. If the view of one school (of Mimamsakas-the Prabhakaras) 
is accepted, namely, that the visayatva is determined by its (object) 
serviceableness then the nacre wiil become the object of the knowledge of 
silver (in the illusory cognition of silver-in-nacre) but such is not Iheir 
view (they do not desire that nacre should be the object of silver-cogni- 
tion for it is the imagined silver that one goes to take and not the nacre).®s 
Hence the distinct additainent or atisaya is proved beyond dispute 
to arise in the object and from this (atit^aya) only is drawn the 
inference of jnana (the awareness of cognition as in ‘ghatam, aham 
janami) or such inference arises from the mentally perceived relation 


(66) some special property is generated in the object by 

■jnana and this atis'aya is a directly experienced fact enabling us to infer jnana, 

\ ' — The Prabhakaras advocate that cognition illumii> 
nates all the three elements viz., cognizer, flR cognition, and the cognized, as:is 
evident, they say, in the staternent 

(6S) ^ m ^ ^ 

this is so When viSayata is defined in terms of vyavahara. The steps are mi 
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referred to before. Just as we comprehend the luiracrical quality [ 

dasatva (lit, tciiness) etc., relating to the days that have elapsed (as 
when we say ten days, that have passed) we do admit that the praktisa- 
nadharma (atisaya) arises in objects that either existed in the past or ■ 

will exist in the future though not existing at present and this admis- 
sion is based on the evidence of common experience (vyavahara rupa 
pramanabalat).^^ Therefore (this is the final conclusion) jnana cannot 
be admitted to be the object of perccption.70 

34. It cannot be argued that on the strength of experience we 
have to regard jnana as an object of perception (i. e., directly known), 

At the time the object is cognized there is no manifestation of jnana at ' 

all and by no means docs the question of immediacy arise. It comes 
to this that because of the negation of simultaneous apprehension of 
cognition and its content what was urged by the Yogayira is wholly [ 

untenable and his dictum— that in consequence of the invariabre < 

association of thought and its object-sahopalambhaniyama, the blue 
and the blue-cognition are non-distinct-is controverted. And the i 

contention that because there is such a thing as later recollection jnana • ! 

also must have been experienced formerly (i. e. when perceiving the j 

object) is untenable. It is only the object that is then (at the time of ■ -j 

recolletion) remembered. And as each object is remembered the sub- ■' 

ject-object relation is then and there cognized through mental perception ■' 

and founded on this relation is the inference of the cognition of the 
apprehension of the object.^i Owing to the absence of sense-contact >; 


. (69) This statement is made to meet the contention that atis'aya can arise only 
in objects of present knowledge and not in those relating to the past or the future. 
In the analogy the dharmin is the days passed, the dharma, the das'atya, 

(73) The Bhattas being realists have advanced several arguments to prove the 
separate and independent existence of objects and so conclude by saying that the 
yoga^ara doctrine of jnana itself appearing as object is wrong. The awareness of 
cognition according to the Bhattas is through inference and not through perception 
as the Bauddhas of this school hold. 

(71) the comprehending of the 

relation between the subject say, Caitra and the object. This relation is one of the 
vyaptr-vyapyabhava and is mentally perceived at the time the object is recollected. 

inference that the previous jnana is 

recollected through the channel of the relation ( Sambandha) which is the liuga. 

The opponent’s point is that when we make the statement “ the pot was cognised 
by me ’’.even jnana is the content of recollection and that as such jnana is the object 
in the apprehension “this is pot”. But the answer is that such cognition (of cognition) 
-is only inferred. 

The views of the two schools may thus be summarised; — 

The yogacara holds that when an object is recollected its jnana also is included 
in the content of that recollection. Since both the elements are recollected both 
equally refer back to a former anubliava; in other words just as a recollected object 
points to the same object as having been pratyksa so the recollected jnana pohits to 
the jnana as having been pratyaksa once before. This leads to the Yoga9ar doctrine 
that jnana is pratyaksa. , ■ 

' According to the Bhattas in all recollection it is the object alone that is given 
and that means-as proved by mental perception, that the atman has come into a 
particular relation with the object. ' This relation being ah effect points to the fact 
’that the corresponding jnana should have risen, . . . - . 
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and other means (of direct perception) jnana is not directly apprehend- 
1. ‘ ed and so we should conclude that it is result of recollection and that 

1*: the earlier jnana on wliich the recollection is based is inferred at that 

i I , very moment (i. e. at the time of recollection). Hence it (jnana) is not 

*' ; . (to be regarded) as recollected knowledge. 

' And this also. We cannot admit that blue etc., are but “presen- 

; tational forms” of jnana. In acts of inference the object-forms are 

i mediate (paroksa) but jnana is admitted (by you) as being everywhere 

i- I immediate (pratyaksa), and it can never be that mediacy and immediacy 

; arc identical. Similarly it is not possible to hold that lixity (enduring 

ia ! in time) etc., which arc regarded by you as totally unreal, to be forms 

v\ ; of jnana which (alone) is of the nature of reality.’^ Again in the infer- 

ili j ence of a past event (e. g., we infer by observing, say, the swollen 

||1 ' condition of river that it should have rained before) the pasthess 

|fi i (bhutatva) is manifested but jnana of the present time cannot assume 

Ifj [ the form of bhutatva (which it should, as according to Yogacara all 

|?|Y objects are but presentational forms of jnana). 

l| ; I-. Even if it be admitted that the cognized is diherent from the cognizer 

111 (it may be urged) that a subsequent jnana has a past jnana for its visaya 

||y and notan object. But such a view is untenable for lack of proof 

if :/ (vide S. V. p 313 S'iinyavada). Here (in this context) the Vartikakara 

having considered the past (idea) under three alternatives has refuted 
each of them in the passage beginning with “ atitam yag^avijnanam 
etc./' and having also considered the subsequent (idea) under three 
alternatives has refuted each of them in the passage beginning with 
“ dvyakarakalpanayamqa etc.,”. Thus it (the vartika passage) has to 
be differentiated. Hence the doctrine of the Yaibhasika also stands 
contemned. It follows therefore that blue etc. are forms external 
objects only and not of jnana. 

35. How about dreams ? Even there external objects only which 
were perceived at a remote place and time having been recalled by 
the revival through adrsta, of memory-impressions are cognized as if 
proximate in time and place owing to the illusion caused by the sleep-* 
perturbed mind (nidrudusita). It is a notorious fact that what was 
experienced the previous day is in dreams experienced as if it were a 
a present experiende and it is but right therefore to admit a similar 
occurrence in the other cases of dreams also. Even the decapitation 
(mentioned . before) seen elsewhere is cognized through the defect (of 
sleep) as relating to one’s self. In all cases (of error) it is only the. 
relation (between the subject and the predicate elements) which though 
unreal appears to exist; the relata however are real.. And this is the 

(72) In recognition ( ) we notice that a particular object endures in 

time but this fact is not accepted by 'Yogacara. To him it is of the nature of unrea- 
lity ( ) but then it must be regarded as jnanakara which a lone is real; hence 

liie absurdity- is is unreal according to Yogagara for he 

hphblds the doctrine of universal moment a iriness. Now this jnana that all sthayitva is 
unrearb'as for its content stha^tva and ^-such it must be juiana which is sadrupa. 
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viparitakhyati as stated by the Mimamsakas. The upholders of . 
asatkhyati discard even the relata. Herein lies the difference (between 
viparitakhyati and asatkhyati). In the erroneous apprehension of silver- 
in-nacre the universal silverness which is real not being of the essence 
the piece of nacre which latter again is real is cognized as identical 
with it.73 Similarly in ‘barren woman’s son’ the meaning of the really 
existent ‘son’ gets related to barren woman and owing to the defect of 
the. proximity of that word the erroneous notion arises.^"*- 


The Bhatta exposi- 
tion of Viparitakhyati. 


36. The doctrine of those who discarding the view that in all such 
cases of error one object appears as another, con- 
sider that error consists in the non-apprehensioii 
of the fact that the reals are unrelated is to be 
ignored altogether seeing that it is against all experience.^^ Who when 
his finger is pressing against his eye could possibly deny the appear- 
ance of the double moon (diplopia)? Moreover even he who has a 
clear conviction of the existence of only one moon at the time and not 
two has the illusory sight of the double moon. How could in this case 
error arise from a non-apprehension of the difference (between the 
reals)^^? One who is aware of the different quarters is (often) subjected 
to the confusion of orientation (digbhrama) and that cannot be due 
to non-discrimination. 


37. How then is the double image (of the moon) to be accounted 
for ? It cannot be recollection because of the lack of memory-causing 
experience (i. e. there is no previous perception of the double moon); 
it cannot be perception (grahana) for the eye cannot grasp that which 
is not in contact with it. 


38. It is explained thus : — Two regions are perceived as also the 
moon; their (dessadvaya and gandra) relation is perceived through the de- 
fect (caused by the twist given to the eye though such relation is not real) 
and having observed the moon in the two regions (the observer) 


I (73) Both the relata as noted above are real existents, viz., shell and silver; 

I the former as indicated by “this” is a present experience and the latter a 

former experience and though no actual relation exists between them it is imagined 
to exist, and this is the cause of the mistaken uotion-s'ukti-rajata. 

(74) The meaning of the word ‘suta’~an existent thing appears related to 
‘barren woman’ wrongly, through the juxtaposition of the two words in question. 

(75) ^i%fg;ff5^rcf;;;-Contradicts our experience. It is the Prabhakara doctrine of 

i error that is criticised here. That doctrine does not recognise error in the usual 

acceptance of the term for according to Prabhakara “Knowledge can never play 
false to its logical nature”; what really Constitutes the so-called error is the non- 
apprehension of the fact that the two' factors, the presentative and the representative 
stand unrelated. This is the akhyativada; cf. 1 

P.- P. p. 32 

(76) Errors are of two kinds ~ one in which the form seen in bhrama persists 

I even when bhrama is dispelled, the other in which it. does not. In the apprehension 

! of the double moon we have the first kind, and illusion arises in 

spite of the fact that the perceiver is, conscious that the moon is different from 
objects characterised by dvitva. 
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superimposes the doublenesss-a character belonging to the region, on 
the moon by reason of (the sime) defect.)^? So also the eye perceiving 
the yellowness of the bile and the bare conch (i. e. without grasping its 
pure whiteness) establishes through the operation of the defect an 
erroneous relation (between the conch and yellowness. This is how 
it has to be understood. Again if (as argued by the PrSbliakaras) in 
the cognition of the real silver the relation of identity (between silver- 
ness and the “this” that is before the observer’s eye) is manifested and 
not in the cognition of shell-silver then owing to the difference in the 
objects manifested, 79 it is possible to apprehend the difference in that 
which manifests ( viz., jnana ) even before the remedial cognition 
arises. And as a result of such (differential) knowledge no activity 
(directed towards the object) would arise (but as a matter of fact the 
observer goes towards the “silver” with a view to possess it).^^. Further- 
more if a person coveting silver should fetch the shell thinking he 
ought to do so, then the fetching of the shell which is not his desired 
act appears as if it were deliberately done. This amounts to (the 
Bhatta) viparitakhyati. If he does not think so (i. e. that he ought 
to fetch it-karyataya) he should not act; for activity depends on the 
knowledge that it has to be doire.^k It might be argued that though 
there is no consciousness of it (fetching the perceived object) as sorhe- 
thing to be done activity ensues because of the resemblance with the 
karyatvajnina. Then it is equally plausible argument that because 

(77) “The vision of two moons is due to a lack of co-ordination of the rays of 
lis?ht which issue from the eyes and bring back the images-Keith’s Karma 
Mimamsa p. 20. 

Parthasarathi’s explanation amounts to this: — There is a double error in 
the apprehension of the double moon, (i) the single moon being related to two regions; 
here the erroneous element is the relation between the two regions and the moon; 
(ii) the psrcaiver not stopping at seeing the moon in two places but going further and 
asserting that the moon is deuble, i. e. he transfers the deubleness from where it is, 
viz., the re:?ions, to where it is not, viz. the moon. This is aiiyathakhyati in that 
the dvitva which is existent and the moon which is existent are falsely related. 

(78) Note how Prabhakara explains the same phenomenon. It is the non- 
apprehsnsion of the fact that the two jnMas (i. e. of yellowness and of conch) are 
distinct and unrelated that is the cause of the so called error; while according to 
Kumarila there is the subjective element in that the mind superimposes the one over 
the other, thereby establishing a relation that is not there. The visual rays are 
supposed to stream out to the spot where the conch is. Now the yellowness belongs 
to the rays and is therefore not actually in relation with the conch; yet it seems so 
related, cf. N, M. pp. 135 ff. 

(79) that which is manifested consists of (i) 

and (ii) absence of in the case of the apprehension of real silver and 
shell-silver respectively. , 

(80) It is therefore iniperative, says Kumarila, that samsarga-bhaiia or 
vis'istejnana, i. e. shell-silver as unitary cognition should be accepted-^-51^?^?l%!%S 

(81) It is only after the rise of jnana i. e. consciousness 
that he should act,- that action takes place. The volition takes the form 

Notice that on either supposition the opponent cannot escape 

from the dilemma, 


there is no consciousness of it as a duty, resemblance of it to the 
consciousness of it as a non-duty, may also arise with the result tiiat 
there will be no activity, the resemblance in the one case being the 
same as in the other (when two things are similar they possess by 
implication dis-sirailar features). And it is patent that in the absence 
of the cause what is similar to it cannot bring about the required edect. 
The nacre though it resembles silver cannot bring into existence an 
ornament which is to be fashioned out of silver. 

39. Is it not a fact that the nivara (wild rice) brings about apurva 
which (karya) rightly belongs to vrihi (cultivated rice) ? 

Not so. There in the nivara are the vrihi particles which alone 
bring about the result (i. e. produce apurva). Though lacking in 
fulness (vikalah-forming a fractional part) they arc considered, when 
one is otherwise helpless, as being the effective means of bringing 
about apurva as laid down in the injunction relating to the performance 
of a ritual with such means as one could possibly procure (yathasakti- 
prayogavidiiana). Thus the karya does not result here from (as you 
maintain) any thing that is- not a karana but is only similar to it. 

Well (says the opponent), the absence of knowledge that a thing 
is not to be done will serve as a cause for pravrtti-activity. Then 
even those outside (the pale of the Scriptures, viz., the Buddhists) 
might engage in Vedic duties as they have no knowledge that such 
duties are not to be performed. 

Well, what if they (the Bauddhas) have understood it (Vedic 
Karma) to be akarya (something not to be done) ? 

Then because karya ( the Prabhakaras admit Vedic Karma 
as Karya and explain the akaryatvavagama-belief that it is to be dis- 
carded-of the Buddhists as a brahma) is regarded as akarya it tana- 

taraounts to Viparltakhyati.^ 2 . Enough of this topic. 

Hence even in dreams etc., since only external objects which are 
existent somewhere are experienced as if existent other-where (i. e. in 
one’s vicinity and at the present time) the conclusion is that jnana in 
all cases is grounded in external reality. 

40. The inference (vide para 20, ibid) is untenable that purports 
to establish that cognitions like ‘pillar-cognitions' are illusions on the 

(82) First is considered the alternative that karyatavagati prompts activity; 
next karyatanavagati; thirdly karyatavagatisadysVavagati, The Prabhakara view 
has been refuted under all these three heads. A fourth alternative akaryatanavagati 
is also considered and dismissed as it leads to Viparitakhyati. The Prabhakara view 
is that all activity, secular as well as religious, is prompted by karyatajnana, the 
consciousness that one should act. This is the reason why that expression is used 
here. Now in the case of brahma (illusion) there is activity which however leads to 
the attainment of nacre (in the nacre-shell apprehension.) The question is whether 
the activity could have been prompted by karyatajnana. The Prabhakara can 
give only two answers :~-'(0 Presence of karyatajnana; this means that the 
s^iktyupadana is a karya which in reality is an akarya for one .seeking silver; in 
other words what is really an akarya has been conceived as kdrya; this is viparitakhyati; 
(ii) absence of karyatajnana; if so activity which is a fact cannot be explained, 








.ground that they ate cognitions like ‘dream cognitions’. If it were so, 
this-your inference itself would be invalid, the hctu (pratyayatva) being 
the same in either case.^^ Qj- there is the defect of vyabhipara (straying 
away of reason) in your reasoning (if you should hold that this particular 
inferential knowledge is not an illusion) since the hetu exists but not 
the sadhya (i. e. your hetu is amithya- valid, but it leads to a sadhya 
which is mithya-invalid). Hence the correctness of the statement in 
Sabarabhasya: “ That piece of knowledge alone is vitiated which is 
given by a defective sense or which is proved invalid by something 
subversive of it-badhaka~jnana, and none other” (S. Bh. P.23). 
Therefore there being no defect of vyabhi^ara in pratyaksa its validity 
need not be inquired into. Here ends the Sunyavada.^'^ 

41. Having established the validity of perception by defining it as 
. knowledge derived from the contact of senses 

existent objects-a definition the correctness 
of which is vouched by all, the Vrttikara now 
gives the definition of inference which is equally warranted by the general 
opinion, in order to establish its (inference) validity. (This is the defini- 
tion)- “ Inference is knowledge arising in a person who is cognizant of 
the concomitant relation (between probans and probandum) and who 
perceives one of these (viz., hetu) that is m relation to the other (sadhya) 
which is not in immediate contact (with the senses)”, (S. Bh. P. 36). 
When a person after perceiving, as unfailing, in that which serves as an 
example the association of a particular something (hetu, say smoke) 


(83) The constituent members of the yogacara syllogysm are 
Probandum ( )-3l?q!£fr 

Probans ( 

Example ( )-^cfn5i?^{3Tc5^ 

Subject] ( 

The Bhatta rejoinder is that the probans in the above inference is just the Same as 
in the waking perception and as such the yogacara inference is vitiated. 

(84) Strictly speakig S'Qiiyavada is the. doctrine of Nihilism maintained by the 
MMhyamika School of Buddhists, but that is not the subject matter of discussion 
here. It is the yogacara doctrine or idealism that is refuted in this section. Hence 
the word s unya should be understood as meaning the negation of existence indepen- 
dent of Jnana. 

(85) This passage is construed in two ways, (i) fR; sqjR 

sfirr^r ^ 

|f^; ^^gf?RH.-The jnana, which^a person 
having the knowledge of the relation of pervader and pervaded (vyapya and vyapaka) 
as observed in the example (^Sptf has after seeing the hetu, of the other viz., 

fire the pervader) which is beyond the pale of sight, is inferential cognition, (ii) 

lira: ^ 

3ft qq; This also yields the 

sanie sense but the grammatical construction is different, of the preception of the 
probans (^q i^q ^^T^ffli;^) on the hill the knowledge fire arises (xim 

1 %: } \ ' 




with another particular something (sadhya, say fire) this associatioil 
being either direct or indirect and any one of the following varieties- 
samyoga, samavayaj ekarthasamavaya, karyakarana or otherj should 
perceive that particular something (hetu) in that which holds the 
sadhya (viz., the minor term-hill) there arises in him the cognition of 
the other (viz., fire) which is one of the two objects related in the 
manner aforesaid, presuming however that it is not already known 
through a stronger pramana (viz., perception or word) to be such or 
the reverse, that cognition is inference.^® The instance in point is the 
inference of fire in the hill after seeing smoke there, made by one who 
has invariably observed in the hearth the association of the constantly 
rising smoke, with fire. 

42. Objection : — When it is admitted that inference is dependent 
upon the ascertainment of an invariable concomitant relation how can 
it be maintained that inference is applicable only where the thing is 
not known to be in its true nature (tadrupyena apari^.phinna). Is not 
the rule (i. e. vyapti nij^paya) thus-Wherever there is smoke there is 
fire; whatever has taste has colour ? It being so in every case of smoke 
the existence of fire is perforce a known fact. Hence that which is 
nnapprehended will not constitute the probandum.^^ It is for this 
reason that some (thinkers viz., the Prabhakaras) baffled at this question 
aver, agreeing with the view that inference gives only that which is 
known, that the use of asannikrita (being non-proximate) in the Bhasya 
is to obviate the possibility of holding inference as recollected 
knowledge. Even then (though apprehending the apprehended) 
inference cannot (they say) be denied the right to be regarded as 
pramana. The mark of pramana is not that it should give what is not 
already known (anadhigata). It is anubhuti which is its mark.^s And 
inference though what is given in it is a previously apprehended bit of 
knowledge, is rightly held to be valid since it is anubhava only derived 


(86) The relations between the probans and probandum may be one of the 
following kinds Conjunction-Saniyoga; inherence-— samavaya, inherence in a common 
substrate-ekarthasaniavaya, e. g. inferring sweetness from red colour which are both 
inherent in the same locus viz., fruit; cause and effect-Karyakaranatva, others such 
as tadatmya, viruddha etc. Conjunction and inherence are direct relations, whereas 
ekarthasamavaya and karyakaranatva etc., are indirect relations. The S^astra DipikI, 
purports to maintain that the knowledge of any one of these relations is alone suffi- 
cient to warrant an inference and there is no reference to the relation of concomitance 
which is admitted by all to be essential in any inferential process. This point is 
adverted to in the Candrika, There it is stated that one of these relations may 
exist along with concomitance. Parthasarathi however in commenting on the 4th 
Sloka (S. V. P. 348) takes the relation-Jnatasambandha, found in the definition of 
annumana as given by S^abara, to mean vyapti or concomitance. 

(87) The doubt raised here points to the fact that the Sadhya is known in 
vyaptijnana (apprehension of the concomitant relation) only and as such the in- 
ference proves nothing that was not already known. 

^ (88) Anubhava includes all experience except memory which recalls only a 
previous experience grounded in perception. The only condition necessary for a 
pramana is that it should not artse from samskara-latent impressions, as in the case 
of memory. 
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from the inferential mark (linga) presented at the moment'^i? that jnana 
arises and (because it is) not (derived) solely from revived impressions. 

43. Then why not admit the obscuration of memory 

No, because at the moment of inference there arises the apprehen- 

Prabhafeara (linga). No doubt in the 

apprehension- this is silver-because there exists 
no cause other than the past impressions, the knowledge of silver though 
of the nature of anubhava (i. e. valid knowledge) has unavoidably to be 
regarded as memory which, it should be admitted, is obscured, But 
in the case of inference there exists the apprehension of the mark 
leading up to anubhava and it is not proper to reject what every one 
cognises as anubhava and admit memory-obscuration. 

44. This fear of theirs is baseless (cf . podyat bibhyatah). To explain- 

be that in all cases where the pervaded exists, 
die existence of the pervadcr is also known, then 
the doubt might justly arise that inference gives what is already known. 
But the fact is not so. It is only in the kitchen etc., serving as examples 
that the co- existence of smoke with fire is perceived before the rise of 
inferential knowledge but not everywhere (say, on the hill where co- 
existence is not perceived) because of the absence of pramana (which 
IS here perception). How such a pramana is lacking has been ampli- 
hed in Nyayaratiiamnla, (G. 0. S. Vol. 75; P. 333). To one who has 
ohen perceived the co-existence of (smoke and) fire only in the 
familiar case (i. e in that which serves as example, kitchen-fire) and 
who in spite of deliberate search has not discovered smoke anywhere 
which is devoid of fire (to such a one) there arises the knowledge of 
the existence of fire in the substrates (sadhyadharmin is the paksa or 
the minor term). The Vartika (P. 460 St. 42 Sec. Arthapatti) has the 
tollowmg:— the fact of the knowledge of the concomitance of fire and 
smoke being indubitable in the few cases examined, as well as of the 
lion-apprehension of vyatireka (i, e. the non-observance of smoke in 
the absence of fire) leads to the inference of fire.^2 Again, “As for me 


(89) SicgcTVrJj; — The liugajnana arises at that very moment and 

^ element in inference (according to the 

JrraDuakara/ distinguishing it from perception. 

(90) &c. This explanation that in inference obscuration of 
memory-say, of fire that was once perceived along with smoke, is what -makes the 
inferential knowledge look like annbhava. Crhis is the counter-charge). 

ncin-exSLf'f’nf tod knowledge is lost sight of by the dosa and the 

femerten* Tl if >«• ^6 presented nacre and silver is 

Is ns ‘kiJf ‘ PrSbhakara explanation of error. Prabhakara 

ft tX af wTijf . f memory obscuration’ .since he can neither maintain 

fnfbhfva as Thtf recollection. Anumiti comes under 

knowledge of ‘firp objective stimulus, viz., the smoke giving rise to the 

ormaXfy-obscurata There is no room here for memory 

(92) The one is positive evidence or reason-Si^zr e. g. where there is smoke 
MsmokX’ ^ ‘here is 
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the absence of the sight (of the negative instance-vipaksa) , serves as 
the basis (gamaka) of the associated object”, (S. V. P. 460 St. 40). 
Hence it is not to be supposed that one who desires to infer, has actually 
appreheii-ied that all regions of smoke are regions of fire nor has he 
the knowledge of the absence of smoke in all places where there is the 
absence of fire. All that one, who wishes to draw an inference, should 
require is the association in as many cases as possible (of smoke and fire) 
and non-observance of contradictoin (vyabhi9ara i. e. he should not in 
any case under his observation perceive smoke where there is no fire) 
and nothing else in addition. That this jnana- ‘ wherever there is smoke 
there is fire” is inference only is explained there only (viz. 
Nyayaratnamala G. O. S. Vol 75; P. 334). 

45. Even then is it not admitted from this inference of a general 

character that all places having smoke should have 
tion perception of 

smoke in particular places like hill etc., fire is 
inferred, in that inference (as already pointed out) the apprehension of 
the apprehended remains as it stood. 

46. It is not as you think because of the difference between the 
p, knowledge of the universal in the one case and 

a a answer. particular in the other case.^^ It is indeed 

by the universal that the knowledge arises viz., that whatever has smoke 
has fire; but in the case of the hill which is a particular legion its very 
existence (svaiupa, the thing itself) is unknown before (i. e. at the time 
of apprehending the universal vyapti and prior to the inferential know- 
ledge that the hill is fiery). Hence much less is its being fiery compre- 
hended. But if some one should think that it is known for a certainty 
(i. e. that the knowledge of the hill being fiery is included in the 
knowledge of the invariable connection) then by which pramana could 
he say that those beyond whose vision the hill lies have apprehended it 
when even the very features of the hill are unknown ? Not by perception 
nor by any other means of apprehension. It is impossible to definitely 
predicate fire of a hill which is itself unknown. If the existence of fire 
on the hill-a fact to be known now (i. e. when perceiving smoke on 
the hill) had been known before (i. e. at the'time the cognition of the 
inseparable connection between probans and probandum arose) then 
one wishing to get fire would mount the hill for it without perceiving 
smoke thereon. For indeed there is no object served by perceiving the 
smoke to one who wants to get fire but who already knows that it is 

(93) g^ff-<^c|5r-inference in general; not limited" 
to a particular place or time and based on the cognition of invariableconcomi- 
trnce between probans and probandum, 

(94) The Bhatta contention is that a knowledge of the invariable concomitance 
of probans and probandum does not warrant the conclusion that in particular cases 
• of inference the previously apprehended alone is known. In the familiar example 
‘’the hill is fiery" w'e infer the presence of the existence of fire at a particular place 
and time and this knowledge is much more than the comprehension of the universal 
connection of smoke and fire, hence the text 





there. Moreover one who avers that in a paticular tract like the hill 
having the property of smoke the knowledge of its association with fire 
is a past conviction, should also aver that the association of smoke with 
the hill is alike a past conviction. Because for one who is ignorant of 
the relation between the hetii (middle term) and the paksa (subject) 

( i. e. for one who is unaware of paksadharmata ) there cannot 
arise the conviction of fire-on-hill (agnimattajnana.) If it be argued 
that this attribute (having smoke) is with reference to regions in general 
and not to particular regions (like the hill) then the possession of fire 
also is as extensive and not limited to specific places. Hence there 
being in this respect no difi'erence between linga and lingin (hetn and 
sadhya-probans and probandum) to say that “linga alone can trans- 
cend (the limits of) space and time and not lingin,’’ is a vain cry. Again 
(in the vyapti): “Where there is contact between fire and (wet) fuel, 
there is smoke'’ the appi*ehension of smoke also belongs to the category 
of past cognition; there thus remains nothing to be known by the ap- 
prehension of smoke^^- (as wc are landed in these absurdities) enough 
of such childish prattle! 

If inferential cognition presents only a past experience inference 
would then be no other than recollection but only obscured.®^ You 
may demur by saying that because inference arises through an actual 
presentation of the hetu (paksadharmatajnana) it is no recollection. 
But that is untenable; it is indeed the perception of one of the two 
relata (sambandhinau) that helps in the revival of past impressions just 
as in the case of similarity (e. g. the sight of gavaya brings to mind the 
cow which it resembles). That the perception of one of the related 
objects is the occasion for the revival of impressions is an indubitable 
experience and that the revived impressions occasion memory-revival, 
is also undisprrted. And obscuration of recollection (u e. that it 
is a recoliectedbit of knowledge ) is an admitted fact in 
the apprehensions of shell-silver etc. Thus seeing that the cognition of 
fire arises from (the perception of) smoke in accordance with the con- 
ditions already postulated who dare imagine that the liiiga (smoke) is 
the direct cause of the apprehension of the lingin-(at best) a dubious 
conclusion, If however it is conceived that the apprehension of linga 

(95) In the cognition of the Vyapti - where there is smoke there is fire (accor- 
ding to the opponent) the probandum is a past cognition; again in the vyapti where 
there is contact between fire and fuel there is smoke, the smoke which is here the 
probandum must also be a past cognition. So both smoke and fire being already 
known there is no new knowledge to be gained by the awareness of the fact that the 
hill has the property of smoke. This is the reductio ad absurdum of the opponent’s 
contention. 

(96) &c. — the fact of its being recollected knowledge is for- 
gotten for the time being" and the name inference is given by way of courtesy, as if it 
were, to memory which is obscured. 

(97) ^ The opponent thinks that the perception of smoke brings on immediately 
the cognition of fire ignoring the other psychical processes that are involved therein. 
The Bhatta Siddhantin tries to force the conviction that inference is the result of 
paksadharmatajnana coupled with vyaptismarana. 
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directly occasions lingi-jnana (then it follows that) the apprehension 
of silver in the shell also partakes of the nature of anubhava and we 
have to suppose that the eye-defect (dosa) only, is the cause of the 
origination of anubhava (or what looks like anubhava when really it is 
blurred smrti). If it is not so conceived (if anubhava is not supposed 
to have aiisen from dosa) then even here (in inferential cognition) infer- 
ence ceases to be a pi'amana as it is only hidden Smrti (Smrti is not 
ranked as valid knowledge being only a revival of past anubhava). 
Hence it must be admitted that inference is cognition of something 
not cognised before. 

47. Since the particular fire whose association (with the paksa- 

Objection ascertained before, cannot now be the 

® ^ object of inference, (we have to admit) that what 

we infer is universal only and as this universal is a past cognition, how 
could it be construed as the cognition of the unknown What say 
they (referring to the Carvakas)?- ‘If the particular is to be inferred then 
there is the absence of invariable concomitance; if of the universal, it 
is setting out to prove what is already known. In this mire of vanquish- 
ed inference are floundering the disputant elephants”.®^ 

48. There is no defect (i. e. the dilemma as pointed out does not 

exist)- Though the universal is known, since the 
Answer. probandum relating to a particular place and a 

particular time is not previously congnised but is now congnised it 
must be regarded as right knowledge (lit. prameyatva, the character 
of prameya, object of valid knowledge). Further this has to be ans- 
wered by the critic (the opponent in turn is questioned; ekade^in, a 
casual critic). By which pramana is the sight of smoke understood as 
the cause of firo-congnitioa ? If it is said that it is by postriority (i.e. 
the knowledge of fire immediately following the sight or smoke; it 
amounts to arthapatti) we say no, because such cognition may arise 
from the revival of past impressions also. Then it may be urged that 
it loses its character as anubhava. (We say) no; even as regards 
memory it should be understood that one forgets at the time that it is 
so and imagines that it is anubhava. As a matter of fact that it is 
anubhava cannot be established for want of proof. There is neither 
perception nor any other pramana to prove that knowledge of fire 
partakes of the nature of anubhava. But there is pramana in the case 
of memory-obscuration. Well, if it be a case of memory-obscuration, 
the objector might say, it should admit of being negated by the right 

(98) The point of the objection is that when arriving at the knowledge of 
universal concomitance fire in general is cognized as the probandum but not any 
particular fire say the one on the hill. It is this general fire only that could be known 
on the hill so that there is no new cognition. Hence the defect of ?iTf|t^-cogni- 
rion of the cognized persists, 

(99) — If the iiiference is of the particular viz., hill-fire: 

¥[i^: the awareness of the concomitant relation is absent be- 
cause this relation refers to the universal; if the universal 

only is tq.be inferredj.fg^gpw^i; inference be but past cognition. 

■ 11 ■ ' ' ' ' , 
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laiowledge (just as the apprehension of silver is negated by the 
knowiedge of the nacre); and there is no such nullifying knowledge as 
regards the cognition of fire. No, (it is not so, as you argue). Even 
when memory is obscured there may be no later sublation. loo For 
mstance it is a case of memory-obscuration when one has the appre- 
hension of a gem on seeing its lustre (and not the gem itself) for other- 
wise (if badhakajnana is accepted) it would be an instance of 
viparitakhyati.i But since when one proceeds to the spot whence 
the lust^ comes one obtains the gem there is no badhaka-jnana. 
Hence it would come to this that memory itself is inference with the 
consequence that it (inference) ceases to be valid knowledge. 

How again (could it be proved that) inferential knowledge is 
ognition of the congnised ? (The existence of) fire is inferred in a 
place abso utely unknown and at a time totally different (from that at 
which the knowledge of the invariable concomitance was acquired;) 
and we ask by which pramana was that arrived at before, i.e. the 
knowledge ot the particular fire on the particular hill ?2 It is not 
perceptive knowledge arises only when the object is 
Moreover eye) nor is it by any other pramana. 

^ok^whinh ‘ ‘ between fire and 

s oke which is not conditioned by space and time is apprehended by 

not warrant the cognition of fire 

dQmont here (the opponent might 

onlY^ /co"nised'^wh^!i^ ^^^- ^*^ ^^*^ cognised element 

coS^o ifitacof rb 1 knowledge of the invariable 

thatUhlt^ ' I perceptive apprehesion. But (we say 

that) the h ill associated by fire has not been apprehended by any one 

necesshy^to Dre^-^mp where memory is obscured there is no 

necessity to presume ba lhakajnana or sublating knowledge. 

person the lustre alone is perceived a 

stone H conclude that tbere must be a precious 

reS^.anttrtre^ This is not the case "^that is 

But we have consideration. Here the objective situation is the same. 

It will then be a c^^nf b? lustre and mistakes it for the gem. 

it as lustre taken explanations. Kumarila explains 

when thTnerlon '^^cre is sublation later 

and his feelin*^ then f-haf where the lustre is 

the neio-hbourhood) lustre for the gem (though he may find it in 

as iLmorv arShv differently. He takes the gem-cognition 

association with the forgetful- 
in the way of being so. The attainment of the gem stands 

failure to^tain element for badha is found only where there is 

for iirodudr.bt^h.^^^^^^ ?A Now if Prabhakara should find scope 

doctrine. If he adhpr^e f ^ ^idopt the viparitakhyati vhich militates against his 
stands discredfied ^^ove statement 

or submit knowledge that the probans exists in the paksa 

knowledge of the universal is absent in the mere vyaptijnana or 

b ne universal cpnnectioa between the probaus and probandum. 



and thus it becomes inferential knowledge.^ And there ( In ati 
inference) when discriminating between what is known (prapta) and 
what is not (aprapia) we find that the relation alone is the residual 
element constituting prameya (it konly the relation-vaisistya between 
the hill and the fire that constitutes new knowledge which is the visaya 
of anumana. For example, the scriptural command “Let him sacrifice 
(offer the oblation) with curds', though it enjoins qualified homa (obla- 
tion-with-curds), the injunction relates to ^?isesana only^ ; just so here. 
The interence relating as it does to viTistavisaya (paksa-sadhya relation) 
because of the previous knowledge of both vijjesana (fire) and visesya 
(hill) refers only to the relation (between hill and fire) as in the injunc- 
tion, “Let the consecrated chariot be given to the adhvaryu.^ 


50. The form of the proof should be set down by one who desires 
to bring home to another by inferential process 
^ the conclusion one has arrived at (for oneself). 
That statement is termed Sadhana (instrument of 
proof) by which the knowledge of (the mode of) inference arises in a 
person (other than the one making it).^ “And that (Sadhana) is 
declared by some to contain five (members), two by others, but three by 
us either terminating in the examiple (udaharana) or commencing from 
Udaharapa”.^ The aksapadiyas (the followers of Gautama, the 
founder of the Nyaya School), are however of opinion that the syllogis- 
tic statement consists of five members, pratijna, hetu, udaharapa, upa- 
naya and nigamana, (as exemplified below): — 

(i) Sound is transitory ~ this is Pratijna. 

(ii) Because it is produced (krtakatvat) - this is hetu. 

(3) Pak§adharmatajnana is the essential element in inference. Mere paksa 
is perceptive and the mere sadhya is implied in vyapti but the knowledge of the two 
related as the vis^e^ana and vis'e^ya is new and deserves the status of a prama. 

(4) — In the text, “ Let the oblation be with curds ”, though 
the import of the sentence is that the homa in which curds constitute the substance- 
dravya, should be performed the injuction does not refer either to curds ( vis'e§ana) 
or to oblation ( vis'e^ya ) but its incidence is only on the relation between the attribute 
(vis'e^ana) and the attributed (vis'esya) because that alone is previously un- 
apprehended. 

(5) Vide Apastamba Kalpasutra and Madhaviya Nyayamala-ch, X-1 11-20. 
The text occurs in Vajapeyaprakarapa. 

(6) In many contexts artha can be rendered “ conclusion ”, cf. 

an inference in which the conclusion is infetred by oneself *’ I. L. E, P» 
162, N. 3. 

Having dealt with “ inference for oneself " the work now explains 

“ inference for others 

(7) The five members of a syllogism are !— (i) Pratijna-tliesis set down, e.g. 

the hill is fiery, (ii) hetu-reason, beCaU?^ of smoke; (iii) Udaharana-exemplification, 
whichever has smoke has a hearth; (iv) Upanaya-subsumptive correlation, so 

is this, ( q%: ) (v) Nigamana-conclusion, therefore it is such 

^«ir). The Mimamsakas would have either (i), (ii) and (iii) or (iii), (iv) and (v); 
the Buddhists, only two-(iii) and (iv). 


The Members of 
syllogism. 
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(iii) Whatever is produced is seen to be transitory as pot 
etc., -this is Udaharaiia. 

(iv) And sound is a product - (the subsuniptive correlation; 
when fully stated it would be anityatvavyapya krtakatva- 
van sabdah)-this is upanaya. 

(v) Therefore transitory (impermanent) - this is Nigamana, 
conclusion. 

The Saugatas (Bauddhas) consider this (five-membered syllog- 
ism) to be too lengthy involving a repetition and so they admit only 
two members-'exemplilication and subsuniptive correlation. (For they 
assert) that in the case of a person who perceives in the paksa the 
linga (mark or hetu) which by recollection he is aware is invariably 
concomitant with the probandum, the cognition of the sadhya (lingi- 
buddhi) arises of its own accord.^ That sound is impermanent, will 
DC inferred by him on his (listner) being reminded of the invariable 
concomitance between impermanence and artificiality based on the 
observation that what is artificial is impermanent and on postulating 
the subsuniptive correlation only (upanaya). Hence the other members 
of the syllogistic statement are (found) superfluous. 

51. If so (i. e. admitting only two members as adequate), the 
M’-namc! 1 Statement would create an acute feeling of 

incompleteness (akaiiksa) and its import would 
have to.be understood with much difficulty and as such it is but right 
to admit three members (as being adequate for syllogistic reasoning) as 
exemplified below : — 

(i) Impermanent is sound. 

(ii) . Because it is a product. 

(iii) Whatever is a product that is impermanent as pot etc. 

The Vartikakara (Kuiiiarila) in all cases employs the syllogistic 

members up to the end of iidahara];ia; or (the statement may take this 
form): — 

(i) Whatever is a product that is impermanent as pot etc. 

(ii) And a product is sound. 

(iii) Therefore (sound) is impermanent. 

Thus the steps of the syllogistic reasoning should include 
tldaharana and those following. It will therefore be seen that the proof 
(as stated by the^ Mimamsakas) is neither inadequate nor overiiiiicli. 
Tiic Bha^yakara (Sabarasvamin) in all cases states the syllogism thus 

(i) Whatever is karma, that yields phala - (example) 

(ii) And Homa also is karma-(subsumptive correlation). 

(iii) Hence it (homa) should yield phala (conclusion). 

(8) recollection of the inseparable connec- 

tion between the probans and probandum arises and the linga associated with this 
Vyapti serves as the mark. paksa in which the sadhya resides, 

the knowledgee of .the sadhya which is jnapya; dhuma is jnapaka-the smoke’lerves 
as hetu by bringing to mind fire which therefore is jn&pya. 
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32. Fallacies relating to the thesis as when they run counter to 
„ perception as well as casesofunprovedYapra- 

_ siddha) Visesana (sadhya) etc., are described in 
full in the Yartika (Slokavartika of Kumarila. P. 365; 59-70). ^ 

The unestablished reason ( asiddha ), the reason that strays 
( anaikantika ), the contradicted or stultified reason (badha) ~ these 
three are the fallacies or defects relating to the hetu ( probans ). Now 
asiddhi is five-fold: — 

i. Buddha is cognizant of dharma and adharma. 

Because _ he is omniscient-this is Svarupasiddhi ( with 
reference to itself ), for omniscience is found nowhere. 

ii. Fire does not burn. 

Because of coldness (of being cold) - this is Samban* 
dhasiddhi ( with reference to the relation ); because of the absence 
of relation between coldness and fire. 

Objection:- If so the moon-rise will not be the hetu of the 
flowing tide of the sea; because of the absence of relation between the 
moon-rise and the sea. 

Answen-There is no defect because the relation is secured by 
the simultaneity of the moon-rise and the rise of tide. (i. e. the occur- 
rence of both at the same time-ekakala vrttitvani; is itself the relation). 

Objection:-Then how can we account for the inference of the 
flowing tide which is arrived at, fifteen ghatikas after the moon-rise on 
seeing the moon occupying the zenith i. e. when simultaneity is absent? 

Answer:-Even there, because of indirect relation between the 
two (moon^s position overhead and the rising tide in the evening); there 
is no defect. (Moreover) direct relation is not indispensable in all 
cases; whichever hetu is concomitant by whatsoever relation with a 
sadhya direct or indirect, that (hetu so concomitant- vyaptivisista ) 
becomes the means of inferring that particular sadhya ' in 
that very manner (i. e. directly or indirectly) - this has been pointed 
out already. Hence if the kind of relation which the speaker points 
out as existing between the hetu (and the sadhya) is not proved to 
exist then only it is a fallacy (defective probans-Sambandhasicldhi), not 
otherwise. 

(9) Three kinds of fallacious reasoning are msntioned ; — 

i. Fallacy of the thesis, ii. fallacy of the example, iii, fallacy the hetu 
( middle term ). As the first two are elaborated in S. V. P. 365 fi., they receive 
here but scant notice. The fallacy of the proposition or thesis:— (a) involving con- 
tradiction from perception and from the other five pramanas; (b)^ where the conclu- 
sion is non-existent ( aprasiddhavis^e?anatva ); (c) where the subject (pak?a) is non- 
existent (aprasiddhavis'e!?yatva); (d) where both the conclusion and the subject are 
non-existent (vide S. V, P. 365 ff), 

ii. Fallacious exemplification (for a detailed account (vide 1. L. E. P. 

221 E.) 

; These two classes of fallacies are generally included under fallacious reason- 

ing (fallacy of the middle term-hetvabhasa (Vide N, M. Part II P. 133), 
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iii. The word ‘cow’ denotes (an animal) having dewlap etc., 
because it is characterised by the term ‘cow’-gosabdatva (hetu). This 
is Vyatirekasiddhi, for apart from dharmin (pak^a or the minor term)- 
there is nothing like go^abdatva. 

iv. Space is eternal, because it is a substance without parts. 

This is an example of asrayasiddhi (in respect of abode) when 
addressed to Sautrantikas who deny the category of space, (i. e. it 
becomes a fallacy from the Sautrantika point of view). 

V. Air and also space are non-eternal. 

Because they are tangible (murtatva). This is an example 
of vyaptyasiddhi, because tangibility is not associated with space, 

53. Anaikantikatva (having the nature of straying) is of two 
kinds:-Savyabhi 9 ara and Sapratisadhana. 

i. Sound is eternal, because it is intangible-here, intangibility 
strays (vyabhigarat, i. e. is of wider application) because even in 
Karma etc., which are non-eternal there is intangibility. 

ii. Air is imperceptible, because of its being a dravya 
(substance) minus colour; (again) air is perceptible, because it possesses 
mahatva (finite magnitude) and is tangible (i. e. possessing the quality 
of touch. 12 On account of this equally cogent counter-inference 
(sapratisadhana or sapratipaksa) it is difficult to determine which of 
the two constitutes the real hetu so (that we) are landed in doubt; the 
fact is, it has not been ascertained which of these two hetus is potent. 

54 Some one says:-Two contradictory hetus, ( i. e. proving 
Objection. mutually opposed conclusions) of equal potency 

cannot exist in one and the same locus (paksa). 
Otherwise, (if they did so) doubt as to the precise character of the 
thing (viz., locus-hetvasraya, whether it is perceptive or not) would be 
constant. ( The hetu) - being a substance without possessing colour- 
because it is not adverse to the manifestation of that which is aparoksa 
is unable to establish apratyaksatva (imperceptibility) and so loses its 
potency. The inference based on touch however (i. e. the second 
hetu, viz», ma ha tv esati Sparsavatvat- possessing finite magnitude and 
touch) is aviruddha (i. e. more cogent than the other in the pratyakjatva- 

(10) is i.e. it determines the denotativeness of the word 

cow’; the hetu should be difterent from pak§atava? 9 hedaka, i. e. from what cha- 
racterises the minor term, but here the word cow (paksa) is both the minor term 
and probans. 

(11) This is known as bhagasiddlii or pak§aikadesa hetvasiddhi, for tangibility 
is in vayu but not in akas'a. 

(12) It is only substance having colour that is perceptible and not substance 
without colour. in the counter inference is used to exclude atoms which are 
not perceptible though possessing spars^avatva. Spars'avatva is Used to exclude akas a 
which is not perceptible though possessing mahatva. Here is a real antinomy where 
the arguments on either side are equally strong though :the conclusion of the one con- 
tradicts that of the other. 
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inference i. e. of perceptibility) and so it has potency (which the other 
has not). Hence it is wrong (to suppose) that the two hetus are of 
equal potency. It comes to this therefore that there is no hetu known 
as Sapratisadhana.i^- 

He should be questioned. Then, (if sapratisadhana fallacy is not 
■ admitted), even savyabhi9ara should not constitute 

a hetu occasioning doubt (regarding sadhya), 
owing to the same objection that doubt (as to the precise nature 
of objects) would remain constant; (because the hetu is found both where 
sadhya is and where it is not). It may be argued that though it be a 
fact that it (savyabhiQira) is vitiated by a doubtful hetu, the charge of 
permanent doubt (nityasamsayapatti) cannot be brought against it since 
truth could be ascertained with the help of some other pramana.^'^ If 
so here also (as regards sapratisadhana) since truth could be ascertained 
. by some other pramana (we say that) it is free from defect (i. e. that 
it is a fallacy must be accepted). 

In that case, when one (hetu) is found to be weak because of its 
Prabhakara inhibition by some other pramana, and since the 

other is strong, it is a case of unequal potency 
(and not of equal potency as you have stated). 

Well, whoever said that both were of equal potency? All that was 
said was merely that it was not discovered (at that 
stage) which was strong and which was weak. 
To explain: — A man (on seeing a branchless tree - sthaiiu) is undeter- 
mined as to its being a pollard or a person; to him the cause of doubt 
is its verticality. But after it is ascertained that one of the two forms 
is true the doubt vanishes. Even so, to one who is not decided as to 
the perceptibility of air, the apprehension of tactility as qualified by 
perceptibility (as exemplified) in earth etc., and again of colourlessness 
as qualified by imperceptibility (as exemplified) in air, does indeed 
produce doubt. And that doubt when resolved by some other pra- 
mina vanishes^^; hence no need to labour the point. The conclusion 
is that pra isidhana also like savyabhigara is samsaya-hetu i. e. gives 
rise to doubt. The Bhasyakara (Sahara) is in agreement with this view 
as witness: “That which is karma has a result, (i.e. reward is the result 

(13) The Prabhakara points out that the hetu, “being a substance minus colour 
advanced by the Bhatta to prove imperceptibility strays. Itman is cognized ^ by 
perception (cf: janarai), though possessing the characteristic of substance minus 
colour. This example, however is not found in the text Sapratisadhana hetu 
means a hetu which is confronted by another proving the very opposite probandum. 
(Vide P. P. page 77 Pramanaparayanam). 

(14) cf. “The mountain has smoke, because of fire”. Here the middle term 
‘fire’ is doubtful probans but the doubt vanishes by perception (pramanantarena). 

(15) Air is perceptible, because it is tangible, and air is imperceptible, be- 
cause it has no colour—this is the antinomy. To resolve the doubt we must resort to 
a pramanaatara as pointed above in the atmadrsfcanta. Atman is manasa-pratyaksa 
though arupa, Hence spars^avatvahetu is the more effective. 
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of action); and lioma is karma; from that also should the reward accrue”; 
(as opposed) to this hetu (he further says), ‘‘When the karma is over, 
it is perceived that as an effect (result) for the dravyas or for the con- 
junction thereof, some other dravya accrues as the reward, so that even 
dravya has a reward”. Having thus mentioned the contradictory hetu 
he points out that sapratisadhanatva comes under defective probans 
Hence that also (sapratisadhana hetu) is a source of doubt. The unique 
hetu (asadharana regarded by some as a variety of anikantika fallacy), 
however, e. g. the property of smell found in the earth, 
does not lead the mind to the apprehension of odourness anywhere else, 
and as such it is not a case of doubtful probans. The sadharana (hetu) 
on the other hand, because it is found both where the probandum is and 
where it is not, thus leading the mind either way (for lack of the apprehen- 
sion of a differentiating factor) is, it must be admitted, a doubtful probans. 
Similarly (i.e. as in the case of siidharana-anaikantika hetu) a pair of 
hetus though concomitant with contradictory s.idhyas being found in 
a common locus and suggesting (in consequence) the residence in the 
same paksa (dharmiiii) of the sadhyas (by which the two forming the 
pair are pervaded) causes doubt since it is not possible that two contra- 
dictory sadhyas can reside in a single paksa. And because such des- 
cription cannot apply to asadharana it is not a case of doubt.^^ 


55. Likewise there is the defective probans by name badhaka 
which by the Naiyayikas is termed -- viruddha. Some regard this 
as of six kinds; (i) Dharmasvarupabadha (sublation of the essence of 
sadliya,) (ii) Dharmisvarupabadha (sublation of the essence of dharmin 
or paksa) (iii) The badha of the essence of both (dharma and dharmi), 

(iv) Dharmavisesabadha (sublation of a particular property of sadhya), 

(v) Dharmivisesabadha (sublation of a particular property of paksa), 

(vi) The badha of a particular property of both. Some regard badha as 
of four kinds because the badha of both (taken together) viz. (iii) and 
(vi) is included in the badha of dharma and dharmin (i.e. the reimaining 
four). Others c.onsider it as of one variety. The nature of badha 
under all circumstances is to establish just the opposite of the desired 


(16) The above quotation is from S^abarabhasya, II, ii--25. In the Agnihotra 

section the text “ is found. Now the question is whether 

the reward, viz., vigour and lustre of the senses, results from the dravya-curds, or 
from homa which is Karya. The Siddhanta is that it results from Dravya. The Sa- 
pratisadhanahetu is subst-mtiated by the fact that what is not Karma yields a result. 
A direct example is given in the Candrika: after the action of weaving is stopped the 
substance, threads and their conjunction yield another substance, cloth. 

(17) Kumarila in his Shokavartika st. 84 ft’, anumana section, accepts the 
threefold classification of doubtlul probans such as sadharana, asadharana and 
viruddhavyabhifarin. But Parthasarathi explains that this classification is in accord- 
ance with the one adopted by the S akyas (Bauddhas) and that Kumarila’s own view is 
that asadhara’^a is not a case of doubtful probans for it is paksavrtti only and is 
found nowhere else, cf. I. L. E. 208-209. 




(18) e. g. sparsavatva is hetu for perceptibility and arupatva for 

non-perceptibility. Both hetus are found in vayu. This is regarded by some as a 
case of antimony where both arguments are equally cogent though 

leading to contradictoryxonclusions. 
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sadhya. This alone appears reasonable, the subsidiary divisions 
serving no purpose. If, however, it is necessary to mention the 
subsidiary divisions then two alone need be mentioned:-Sublation of 
the essence of sadhya and subiation of a particular property of sadhya. 
The Vartikakara himself says that from the mere subiation of the 
essence of paksa or of a particular property of it no defect in the 
probans will arise.^^ Now the upholder of the fourfold division of 
badha sets out the following syllogistic reasoning):-Samavriya- 
inherence relation, ( the minor term ) is other than substance 
(probandum); because it is the ground of the notion of a thing’s being 
in another (ilrapratyayahetutvat-hetu); like conjunction (Samyogavat- 
example). Here (in the example-conjunction) “being the ground of 
the notion of a thing’s being in another” (ihapratyayahetnlva) is seen 
to be pervaded by non-inherence and variety (since conjunction is not 
single but many) so that the attribution to samavayn, of both asamavaya 
and bheda, sublates the inherence which is the paksa (dharmi) and its 
special property, viz. unity (ekatva). This is the illustration given (to 
prove the two special varieties of sublation-Dharmisvaru.pabadha and 
Dharmivi^esabadha). Tliis is untenable. The question is whether the 
hetu-ihapratyayahetutva (as when we say-ihaghatah) is seen in samavaya 
which is the paksa (minor term) or not. If unseen then being absent 
from the paksa a case of svarupasiddha or iincstablished reason, it 
(the hetu) is neither probative nor sublative (sadhaka or badhaka) of 
anything. If on the other hand it is seen (in the paksa) then how can 
it, residing there only, sublate it (by establishing the opposite). It is 
only when it is opposed to it (paksa as e. g. fire and water) that it will 
be a case of subiation (badha) but under no circumstance can there he 
mutual opposition between it (ihapratyayahetutva) and the other 
(samayaya-inherence which is the paksa) since it is perceived as its 
(paksa) pioperty (dharma). 

56. It may be argued that what is sublated is samavayatva (and 
not samavaya). If indeed samavayatva were different from the 
samavaya which is the paksa (dharmi) then even if that"(samavayatva) 
is sublated what constitutes paksa would not be sublated. But if it is 
identical with the dharmi, it has been shown that subiation will not 
apply to it (i. e. that the dharmi cannot be stultified). Hence the 
defective hetu known as dharmisvarupabadha (i. e. subiation of the 
paksa) is non est; in all cases where a hetu is not found it is as good 
as not existing (i. e. it is neither sadhaka nor badhaka) and if found, it 
cannot stultifyHt. 

It is patent that unity (ekatva) which is the property of the paksa 
(viz. samavaya) is stultified (on the analogy of samyoga) but on that 
score it does not become a defective probans (i. e. it does not inhibit 
the probandum “being distinct from substance”). If ihapra- 
tyayahetutva did actually contradict the unity of samavaya how would 

(19) The quotation from the vartika as given bere-Dharmisvarupabadhena etc., 
cannot be traced. 

12 
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it act as a hindrance to one intent on proving that . sainavaya is other 
than substance? It is not that ekatva (is to be) established by means 
of dravyatiiiktatva (i. e. we are not trying to prove ekatva by first 
proving dravyantaratva); if it had been so the hetn would have become 
djfcctive. Hence there are only two varieties of sublation (badha)- 
dharmasvarupa and dharma-vi^esa (sublation of the essence of the 
probandum and of its special property). Of these two (the first is thus 
illustrated) Sound is eternal because it is a product”; (here) since 
krtakatva (being a product) is pervaded by non-eternality, the essential 
character of the major, viz. eternality, is sublated (i.e. the very essence 
of the probandum is stultified). (Now the second, viz. the sublation of 
the special property of the sadhya-Dharmavi^esa is illustrated):-He who 
holds the view that the meaning of a word is its own self (svarupameva)^^ 
and not any object apart fr >m it, and who wishes to establish that view 
argues thus (lit. adduces this form o/f/z/srence-prayoga); — A word even 
in the state in which its relation (to its sense; i^aktigralia) is unknown 
reveals a meaning which is itself, because of possessing a case-termina- 
tion, like the (same) word when its relation is known. To him (ie. to one 
so syllogising) the hetu serves as only the means of establishing that 
which is subversive of dharmavi§e§a (the special property of the pro- 
bandum .25- After the relation is grasped the word is seen to reveal 
something which is not its own self (asvarupa). Similarly before ithe 
relation between the word and its sense) is understood, a 
meining other tiian its own self would follow from that very hetu (viz. 
‘ posses -ing a case-termination”). Now when the meaning viz., its own 
self is proved to be stultified the arthapratipadakatva also which is the 
essence of the probandum is stultified. Before the relation is grasped 
(^aktigraha) it cannot be said that any knowledge of a meaning other 
than the word (arthantarapratipatti) has arisen, because it (patently) con- 
tradicts experience. In all cases when a hetu is found concomitant in 
the example with a probandum which is characterised by a particular 
property, that hetu, circumstanced as it is, fails to establish the sadhya 
characterised by that property in the paksa for it involves contradic- 
tion of experience and itself having by the force of vyapti sublated 
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the contrary sacihya (viz. agAltasambahdhavastha s'abdanistha artha- 
pratipadakatvam-revealing the meaning that resides in a word when 
its relation with the sense is unknown), and a qualityless probanduin 
being impossible, (that hetu) leads to no conclusion whatsoever. 

If on the analogy of the concomitance between the fact of origi- 
nation and the agency of an embodied sentience as observed in the 
origination of pot etc., it is argued that a sentient agent has to be 
inferred in the case of the body, sprouts etc., the answer is that since 
it is impossible to prove the agency of an embodied sentience as it 
offends the anupalabdhi pramana (Non-cognition), since a disembo- 
died sentience is ruled out by that very hetu, as exemplified in the 
case of pot etc., and since a sentience devoid of either of these two ways 
in which it could be conceived is an impossibility;22 it (origination 
which is the hetu) fails to establish the sentient agency even, in 
regard to sprouts etc. Hence this negation of the particularised 
probanduin baulks the hetu from leading to the conclusion itself, so 
that we have here an example of the defective probans (known as 
dharmavi^esabadha).23 The contradicted dharmivi^esa (particularised 
paksa) however is not a case of fallacy since it does not adversely affect 
the probandum.24 

Further if some other doctrine of the vadin (one who maintains the 
thesis) is attempted to be proved to be defective (by this contradicted 
dharmivise?a) it tantamounts to a confession of defeat on the part of the 
disputant (Nigrahasthana), It is a discredit to the prativadin (disputant) 
and not to the vadin. He who argues that, though what is contrary to 
the sadhya as perceived in the example may result, the hetu establishes 
the sadhya only (minus its property) and that the sadhya eventuates 
taking some other attribute, will have to admit that, when he sees some 
change in a (plot of) grass caused by frost similar to the change which 
is invariably effected when it is in contact with fire-heat, there . is fire 
but devoid of htat since the assertion of heat therein is contrary to the 
pratyaksa of moisture. Hence the proving of the contrary to dharmivi- 
se?a-the particularised subject-does not render the middle term 
fallacious. 

57. “Examples are of two kinds-exemplification describable as 
sadharmya and that describable as vaidharmya. Sadharmya is the 
statement oi linga (hetu) followed by the lingin (the pervader, viz., fire 
in the slock example). Whatever has smoke like the hearth etc., all 

(22) (i) (ii) 3lia^^%^?rf|^nTT-Origination implies that 

the originator must be either an embodied conscious being or a non-embodied 
conscious being. It is not the first as its postulation offends ‘Non-cognition’ nor is it 
the second as in the example its very opposite is in evidence, 

(23) opposite of it is 

which cannot be established in because it is opposed to 

anupalabdhi pramana. 

(24) For instance, the inference of fire from the observation of smoke on the 
golden bill is valid though the pak|a-golden hill, is contradicted, 
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that is known to have fire so that when this positive universal conco- 
mitance is perceived, vaidharmya the negative example, need not be 
stated since it is subsumed in the former. If however such (a negative 
example) has to be given the statement of the absence of the 
pervader should take precedence of that of the absence of the 
pervaded; e. g. where there is no fire, there, smoke is also absent as in 
water etc. Where a positive something is established by a positive 
something (i. e. where the conclusion is affirmative) there -alone, a 
similar affirmation (sadharmya) and also a dissimilar affirmation 
(vaidharmya) which is its opposite could be made. Where, 
from the absence of cloud the absence of rain is proved, 
there, the parallel example (sadharmya-drstanta) assumes a 
negative form, e. g. when in a particular place there is no 
formation of clouds then there is no rain; dissimilarity however assumes 
a positive form e. g. where there is rain there is the formation of 
clouds. Hence the Buddhistic assertion that vaidharmyodaharana is 
always negative is to be ignored. The sadharmya example becomes 
fallacious when the sadhya is absent and the vaidharmya example 
wiien the absence of sadhya is absent (i. e. when the sadhya itself 
persists). This topic is to be further pursued in the vartika only. 

58. The statement made in the Sabarabhasya, viz. ‘hhat (anumana, 

. meaning annmiti) is of two kinds” is to oppose 

Prabhakara. those who think that anumana is based upon 

perceived svalksana. Jbe mention of two kinds is to show that 
Jhere is also the anumana relating to motion (kriya) which is un- 
perceived svalaksaija (svarupa). The kriya-svalaksana is never an 
object of perception for it is only the conjunction and the disjunction 
(of a thing) with two points of space-one prior and the other subse- 
quent, that are cognised through perception. The cause which is 
occasioiiLil (the cause if eternal would result in the eternality of 
conjunction and disjunction) and inferred from those which are 
occasional (viz. conjunction and disjunction) is termed kriya. 

59. Is not dravya-(substance) the cause (for conjunction and dis- 
junction) ? 

No; because of its cxislende even before- (i.e. dravya cannot be an 
occasional cause which it must be to produce occasional conjunction 
and disjunction). 

Is it not that at the vety ne.tt moment there comes into existence 

^ a different dravya because of the momentary 

^ character of all impressions (Samskara which 

here seems to be used for existence, vide Samkara Bhasya P. 533 N, 
Edn ) As for recognition (we say it) is owing to similarity; (recognition 
is supposed by the Mimamsaka to establish stability). When in the 


(25) is “inference of an object whose peculiar property- 

svalak^aipa, which is also the commoii chatacteristib-samanya, of its class ' such 
as the 5iffc5f of is previously observed” T, S. by A. p. 255. But vide p.p.p, 78. 




same place the precedent existents (give rise to) the succeeding ones 
then a thing is seen as stationary (tisthati). When however the pre- 
cedent existents give rise to the succeeding ones, in a different place 
then a thing is seen as moving just like the apparent movement of 
light and of shadow which is caused by similar successive movements 
getting into relation with successive points of space. Hence let the 
talk of kriya end. Moreover, a momentary object prior to its coming 
into being cannot initiate motion; and when it has come into being 
how can it initiate motion seeing that it is liable to (instantaneous) 
decay ? So they say: “momentary are all padarthas; how could 
motion (originate) from the evanescent (moments) ?” 

This position of yours we will demolish in the section on '^abda.' 

From the reasons advanced therein, when the 
Prabhakara. dravya (substance) is admitted as being stable, 

(conjunction and disjunction which take place occasionally) become 
inexplicable on the mere basis of substance. Hence it is reasonable to 
hold that Kriya is inferable. 

60. This is unsound. An effect (karya) it is evident, requires only a 

cause, (but it need not be kriya) and that, in the 
Bhatta, criticism of pj-gseiijt case is indeed perceptive. There must 
’nyanu- ^ certain specific volition; then arising as 

a consequence, conjunction and disjunction of 
the body become manifest. That itself (viz. prayatnavi^esa-specific 
effort) is the efficient cause; the conjunction of the body with the self 
as imbued with volitional effort is asamavayi (non-inherent or non- 
intimate cause) and the body is the samavayi (cause of conjunction and 
disjunction). Where then is the necessity for inferring an unperceived 
cause (viz. kriya) ?27 

61. Will you not admit that the conjunction (samyoga) 

which constitutes the non-inherent cause 
Prabhakara. produces the effect either in its asraya (i. e. its 

substratum or ground) or in that which is inherently related to its 
asraya and not anywhere else? For instance, in the conjunction of 
threads the cloth the effect) in the threads which constitute its 

(26) Kriya should extend over more than one instant necessarily; this involves 
reference to at least two momentary things. Now the first of these can give rise to 
action (arambhaka) only in the second instant. Then however, it is non-existent 
(vinas agrasta). This is the first objection. Even supposing it gives rise to Kriya 
where can it manifest itself (as'raya) since the second instant is not there at all then? 
This is the second objection. 

(27) In the generation of an effect there are three kinds of causesi—Samava-* 

yikarana-inherent cause; Asamavayikarana- non-inherent cause; Nimitta karana 
-efficient cause. As regards the karya under consideration, prayatna (volition) is the 
efficient cause; prayatnavis ista— atmas arira— samyoga, (the conjunction of the self 
characterised by volition with- the body) is asamaVayikarapa; and S arira is the sama- 
vayikarana. Action according to Prabhakara is not perceptible as held by Kanada 
but is to ' be inferred. This (Prabhakara’s view) is not in agreement with the Bhatta 
view either, . . ■ 
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(conjunction) aj^raya, or the conjunction of cloth with the shuttle 
(is the effect) in cloth (asrayasaniaveta).^^ Then how can the 
conjunction of the (body) with the volition-exercising self, initiate the 
conjunction (which is the product) in space which partakes of neither 
cha,racteristic (i. e. which is not its abode-sva^rayatvabhavavati), and 
wnich 15 not inherent therein (svasraya samavetatvabhavavati). Therefore ’ 
it conies to is that a cause different (from the prayatnavisistatinasarira- 
sainyoga) has to be presumed. 

62. The conjunction of threads does not produce cloth in its 
Bhatta. asraya (abode) only, because cloth inheres in 

f veral threads. Conjunction in general is to be 
found between every two threads only. Further from the conjunction 
of the arrow with the bow-string termed ‘nodana', (i. e. propulsion as 
when the arrow is about to be discharged from the well-strung bow) 
innumerable motions are produced all at the same time in the arrow 
(i. e. that part of it which is in contact with the bow-string) and in all 
its parts both inside and outside. Here, even in those parts where the 
arrow-contact is absent, that is, in what is not inherenily related to it, 
the bow-strmg contact produces motion. Hence (your) reasoning is 
dBcrepant And they (those parts) are not in inherent contact vvith 
that part o the arrow which is the abode of the conjunction (with the 
bow-string); it is the arrow (avayavin) that is in inherent relation with 
Again after the conjunction of the self characterised by volition, 
(wihi the body) motion (karma) is produced simultaneously in the hand 
which IS in conjunction with the volitional self, in the arm-let which is 
m conjunction with the hand, and in the ring and (finally) in the gem 
set therein; so that in these and the like, karma is produced neither by 

piopulsion (nodana) nor by the conjunction of the volitional self, but 

conjoined-conjunction (Samyukta-Sam- 
yo^i). (In the example referred to), from the conjunction of that part 
(of the arrow) with the bow-strmg the conjunction with next part 
(takes place); this latter with the next and so on. Even so (motion is 
prodimed) in the hand due to its conjunction with the volitional self 
then in the armlet which is in conjunction with it and finally in the 

offered ^ explanation may L 

offered here also. From the conjunction of the body in contact with 
he vohtion-dominated self with the outside space, results the disjrc- 
tion between tli^e body and the space; from its (body) contact, the con- 
junction with the next point of space. Thus Uen conjunction 
fo?hoMW established from perceived contact there is no need 

or holdiiij, that motion is an object of inference. Moreover this 
characteristic is not pecuhar to conjunc only (and you have to 
admit) that all non-inherent causes initiate an effect eitheJin their own 

and noShlr ^ inherently related to their abode 

and m none othei. This then follows that Karma also which is to be 
inferred as the non-inherent cause (e.g. in the flight of a bird) would 

complated thus- 
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be inferred as subsisting both in space and bird. No effect will be pro- 
chiced in sp ice from the motion of the bird. Hence the notion that it 
moves, would arise as regards space also. (This being irrational viz. 
the thought of space moving) Karma is not an object of inference.^s 

Prabhakara: Does it follow then that there is no such category as 
Kriya (Karma) I 

Bhatta; No, it does exist because it is known by perception, 

Prabhakara :Do you not admit that here is nothing except con*- 
junction and disjunction ? 

It is well within our experience that when a serpent is moving 
though conjunction and disjunction between 
^ ^ the earth and the serpent exist and are mutual the 

notion of movement (oalati) is with reference to the serpent only and not 
with reference to the earth. Therefore (it is evident) that a separate 
category- ‘motion’ (Kriya) which is the object of this notion 
exists in the serpent. We have to admit the existence of 
the notion of movement and its non-existence in relation respectively 
to the serpent and the Earth from the existence of motion and its oppo- 
site (i. e motion in the serpent and its absence in the Earth). And this 
(kriyi), it is not right to regard as an object of inferential knowledge. 
Therefore the Bhasya (text i. e. “Tattudvividham”) is not intended to 
convey this meaning (as understood by the Prabhakara). But it is to 
elucidate the nature of the content of inference by classifying it into 
vis^esavisayanumina and samanya visayanumana. The position of 
those (Cirvikas) who say “If what is inferred is a particular there re- 
sults the non -establishment of the pervasion; if it is generic, it means 
that what is already established is established ” , stands refuted 
by this very argument (we have, urged). 3o it stands to reason that the 
content (of an inference) may be both viz. generic as well as parti- 
cular). Where the pervasion is with reference to the particular only 
there the content of the inference is particular, where it is general the 
content also is general. And because inference embraces the cogni- 
tion of something which is not previously understood as related to a 

(29) Since all non-inberent causes produce their effects in their abode or in 
that which is inherently associated with their abode and nowhere else Kriya which 
is regarded as the non-inherent cause by the Prabhakara must also follow suit. 
Now the effect we are concerned with here and of which we^ate seeking the non- 
inherent cause is the disjunction of the bird and space-31I^^I%fTTf^¥ir^. This effect 
is found both in the bird and space since there is no reason to restrict it to one of 
them, viz. bird as the Prabhakara would like to, 

(30) The Prabhakaras explain ‘that is of two kinds’ of S. Bh.) as 

meaning that the visaya of inference is dystasvalaksana and adystsvalaksana. The 
example given for the first is fire etc., in the stock anumana, r>nd ‘karma’ for the 
second. But the Bhattas maintain that the twofold division relates to vis'esavi^ayam 
and Samanyavisayam. e. g. for the first, “Sandal-fire inferred from ^^the sandal-scent 
smoke”; for the second, ‘ the mountain is .fiery because of smoke . Became both 
special and general anumiti are possible the 9arvaka contention stands refuted. 


particular place and particular time the charge that there is the estab- 
lishment of what is established is futile. This has been explained 
already. 

Here ends the section on Inference. 

63. ^'Verbal testimony is the knowledge, arising from words 
comprehended (through the sense of hearing), of 
Verbal Testimony, the meanings not given (by pramanas other than 
^abda).” To explain -The comprehension of the sense of a vakya 
(proposition) through the recollection of the meanings cf words which 
are apprehended by the 5-ense of hearing, that is the pramana^ known 
as veibai testimony.^^ We need not inquire into its validity as it 
is universally accepted. And that is of two kinds— that which can be 
traced to a source which is human and that which is extra-human. 
The human (verbal testimony) is the statement of trustworthy persons, 
and the extra-human is the Vedic statement. Both are valid means 
of knowledge because they are exempt from the blemishes proceeding 
from an untrustworthy source and because the word by its nature is 
faultless. That (Vedic statement) again is of two kinds : that which is 
denotative of something that is existent and that which is denotative of 
a mandate. The mandatory jlabda is also of two kinds : upadesaka 
and atidesaka. “Thus has it to be done” — this is \ipade;ia. Just as in 
the world of men we say-Devadatta should be treated to a dinner 
consisting of curds, ghee, lentil soup, and fine rice etc. even so in the 
Veda (it is laid down that) one should achieve svarga by the perfor- 
mance of Darsa and Purnimasa by first performing the* prayaja and by 
getting the rice by pounding (avahanana). “Like that, This has to be 
done”-this is atidci^a. Just as in the world of men we say-like Deva- 
datta, Yejnadatta should be treated to a dinner; even so in the Veda 
(it is laid down), “Perform the Sauryayaga (for its fruit) just as you try 
to achieve tine fruit by performing the Agneya sacrifice”. The upadetla 
vidhi (mandatory statements known as updesi)ps of various kinds as 
determined by ^abdantara etc.; Sruti, lihga, etc.; Sruti, artha, etc.; and is 
indicative of difference (in rites), of the distinction between the main 
and accessory (sacrifices), and of the respective order (of the different 
acts in a sacrifice). The atidesavidhi, it is to be supposed, by 

(31) is called 
sTistra by which men understand what is to be undertaken and what is to be avoided, 
whether such injunction comes from the eternal Veda or from a human source. 
Here S'istra is the name given to verbal testimony. Vide S. Bh. p. 37. 

(32) (i) S^abdantara etc. — s'^abdantara, abhyasa, samkhya, samjna, guria, 

prakara^antara. These six are pramanas to find out if one karma is different from 
"■■another, ■■ . ’ ^ ■ 

“Jai. sut. II 2. 

(ii) Shutilifigadibhih — s'ruti, liflga, vakya, prakarana, sthana, saraakliya. 
These six are helpful, in determining which is afiga, and which angin. 

-Jai. sut, III 

■ (iii) S'rutyarthadibhih— Shuti (kramabodhaka shuti), artha (prayojana), 
patha, sthana, mukhya, prafrrtti. These six determine the order of performance of 
different acts in a sacrifice, 

— sut, V, - vide also -V. S. Kalpataru (N. Edn. p. 64) 
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means of a statement, name or the sign of the injunctive word, enjoins 

that what is laid down in one context (viz., prakrti)“"it may 

be all the things without exception, or the texts referring 

thereto, otherwise styled vidhyanta-is to be transferred to another 

context (viz., Vikrti sacrilice)~ahga, without any change (sambandha) 

or with some change, or wholly changed. ^ The inclusion of the phrase 

“asannikrsta'* (in the above definition of sJabda-pramana) is as before 

(i . e. as in the definition of inference) to exclude cases where knowledge 

generated by sabda is obtained by other means of knowledge, and 

(also) where what it connotes is contradicted by another pramana (i. e. 

when another means of knowledge gives something quite opposed to * 

that of verbal testimony). This inclusion of asannikrsta would become ! 

meaningless in the doctrine of a section (of the Mimamsakas viz., the ■ 

Prabhakaras). (For according to their doctrine) sabda (like any other. 

jnilna) does not give us knowledge that fails to correspond with what ! 

is real (since) all jnana is yathartha jnana). If however sabda is accept- 1 

ed as denoting something that is untrue, jlabda then becomes intrinsi- ; 

cally invalid, since the (Prabhakaras) do not admit that words are j 

contaminated by human defects, with the result that the Veda would 

lose its claim to validity.^s It may be argued that (the use of the 

said term) is to exclude anuvada which refers to a matter already 

known to be as such; that also is untenable. Even that comes under 

^astra and invalidity cannot be ascribed to it (re-statement-anuvada) 

since; it leads to anubhava (i. e. all varieties of valid cognition except ; ; 

smrti). And because its subsumption under perception etc. is not 

possible, it (anuvada) must be regarded as sastra. Let the discussion 

of this topic stop here. '^\ 

64. (This verbal testimony is regarded as identical with inference 
by the Vaiscsikas). Their definition of inference 
The VaisWka ^Vai. sut. X. ii-1 is as follows) “Of that this 
view of s abda- cause, (of that this is) the effect, (of that 

this is) the related, (of that this is) opposed. Thus 
(is inferential knowledge) derived from the probans-Linga ”.34 
Having thus stated the definition of inference, the Kasyapiyas (Vaise- 
sikas) assert that verbal testimony has been explained by this very 
definition. They together with the Saugatas (Bauddhas) who also 
hold that (verbal testimony) is non-distinguishable from inference 
consider that perception and inference are the only two means of 
knowledge, Now as regards the contention (that sabda is an instance 
of anumana), the knowledge of the object denoted by the word since 
it relates to a thing already known, (we say) cannot become a 


(33) The invalidity of s^abda is sui generis because this invalidity is not the 
result of any occasional cause, viz. purusa-do^a. 

After giving this definition of inference the Vais'esika argues that 
s'abda is the Unga of artha and so is included in anniiiiti. 
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pramana at all; hence where is the need to ^ enquire whether it is 
different from or identical (with inference) What however is 
the knowledge of that which is denoted by a proposition (vakya) that 
having arisen from the collocation of word-meanings whose relation 
had not been previously understood, cannot admit of being thought of 
at all as coming under inference.^® Besides there does not exist the 
knowledge of the relation of all the particulars that constitute the 
import of a proposition. Further the knowledge of the relation bet- 
ween an infinite number of propositional statements cannot occur. 
Even though a particular statement should be extremely strange 
(when heard) as in the news of a distant country, it is construed from 
the sense of the words (heard at the time).^^ This is common 
knowledge. That inferential knowledge which is held to be true 
because of its emanation from a trustworthy source, is conveyed to us 
only after we have ascertained the import of the proposition and 
as such cannot bring it (the import of the proposition already known) 
under inference. It is only after a statement is heard^that the proposi- 
tional import is conveyed without there being any necessity to deter- 
mine whether that statement has a trustworthy or untrustworthy 
source. Even when a statement is made by an utter stranger, if its 
import is grasped then the doubt as regards its veracity or otherwise 
will be resolved by inferring that it is true because the speaker is 
trustworthy. The knowledge of the import of a proposition (however) 
which does not require the determination that the source of its origin 
is trustworthy, in no way implies (the operation of) inference. 

Hence just as in the world of men slabda is a distinct pramana, 
Vedic Sabda also must be held to be valid pramana.^s 

(35) Neither pada nor padartha is prainana but it is vakyartha-jnana that 
constitutes a distinct instrument of knowledge. 

(36) In inference the previous knowledge of vyapti is essential, but here it is 
not so. The relation between the padarthas which in fact is vakyartha arises simul- 
taneously with the import of the proposition. The first argument is to show that 
s^abda is not a form of anuraana : the words of a sentence merely recall the respec- 
tive things; the question of pramana therefore does not arise in respect of them. As 
regards vakyartha, it is obtained through padarthas, so that padarthas might be 
regarded as hetu and vakyartha as probandum. But vyaptijnana is absent. 

(37) — even when we hear a statement 
of something strange we get the import though there cannot be any knowledge of 
concomitance. 

(38) The Vais^esika ^reasoning to prove that s'abda is subsumed under anumana 

takes this form-|^ fiq The criticism here is that the inferential 

knowledge is Va^arthajnana and not that the statement made, yields valid know- 
ledge. is an instance of the fallacy where the hetu is absent 

in the paksa. When we are in doubt whether the speaker is trustworthy or not how 
could trustworthiness (hetu) be ascribed to the statement (paksa). It is only after the 
validity of the statement is proved that, we can infer that the speaker is trustworthy. 

' (39) The Bhattas proceed to show that s'^abda is not a form of anumana thus; 
the words of a sentence merely recall the respective things so that the question of 
praraapya does not arise at all in respect of them. In regard to Vakyas the Vakyartha 
is obtained through the padarthas; so, if there is any linga it should be padarthas but 
there is no vyapti between padarthas and vakyartha. Hence S^abda is a distinct 
pramana, 





As for a section (of the Mimamsakas meaning the Prahhakaras) 
who accept the theory that the validity of human statements can only 
be inferred, we have shown how (on this theory) the authoritative 
character of the Veda cannot be proved. 

Thus is concluded the discussion of verbal testimony. 

65. The upamana produces the apprehension of similarity, in an 
' ^ _ . object which is not proximate. For example, the 

son similarity with cow found in) gavaya 

(Bos Gaveas, is the cause) of the recollection of 
(similarity with gavaya found in) the cow. The knowledge of the simi- 
larity between the presented object and the recollected object of 
past perception is upamana (upamiti-knowledge from similarity). 
(The form that such knowledge takes is as follows); — 

“That cow which was seen by ns in the city is similar to the 
gavaya’'. What then is similarity? The sadr^ya or similarity is the 
parallel relation of the several parts that go to make up (the exterior of) 
one object with those which compose another object. For instance: 
the related parts of the gavaya-class being similar to the related parts, 
such as the ear and the rest of the limbs, of cow-class-this is what 
constitutes the gavaya’s likeness to the cow; the related parts of the cow 
being similar to the related parts of the gavaya-this is what consti- 
tutes the cow’s likeness to the gavaya. And this resemblance which 
may be great or small depending upon the greater or less number of 
points of comparison, is (in some cases) great (susadrsa) and (in others) 
slight (isat). As regards those (Prahhakaras) who hold that ‘similarity’ 
is a distinct category, apart from the possession of common (parts) we 
have to yet to discover what it is that occasions the difference of great 
and small (in the similarity of one object with another). Further there 
is no pi'oof to establish that similarity is a separate category. We need 
not pursue the topic further. 

This upamana is not to be included under perception, because 
the city cow is not an object of direct sense-perception. Nor is it a 
case of inference because (the upamiti) arises even without the know- 
ledge of the invariable concomitance. (i. e. without the vyaptijnana). 

Is it not thus that the inference is derived ? - The cow is similar to 
the gavaya, because it is the pratiyogin (counter-correlate) of the 
similarity (observed) in the gavaya; whatever is the pratiyogin of 
sadrsya found in another that is seen to be similar to that other just as 
of the twins one resembles the other (one of the two is the pratiyogin 
of the similarity existing in the other). 

This is untenable. He who has no simultaneous perception of the 
two objects which are similar to each other, having perceived the one 
only, viz. the cow in the city sees (thereafter) the gavaya in the forest, 
and he also reasons from similarity that the cow has similar qualities' 
as the gavaya. Hence it cannot be (classed under) inference, That 
it is tsabda is out of consideration altogether, (because words have no 

(40) The point is that the man in whom the upamiti arises is not perceiving 
at the time the paksa, viz, cow, which is essential for inferential cognition. 
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place in the whole process of upamana). Hence it is an independent 
pramaiia and no inquiry (as to its validity) is needed owing to its 
general acceptance. 

This is the doctrine of upamana. 

66. ‘*Arthapatti or presumption is the postulation of a fact when 

what is seen or heard is otherwise unaccountable, 
Arthapatti-P resum- p^j. jngtance when we see the absence from the 
^ house, of Devadatta who is alive we presume 

what we cannot sec, viz. his presence outside the house” (S. Bh. p. 38). 
Perceiving that what is an indubitable fact (i. e. not merely perceived 
but logically known to be a fact) cannot be explained except by 
another fact we postulate something to account for it and that 
postulation is arthapatti. 

If arthapatti is the presumption of -something that will account for 
what is othenvise unaccountable, then it is no 
Naiyayika oonten- inference; even there as w^e cannot 

account for smoke (in the stock example) except 
by postulating (the presence of fire) fire is presumed from (the 
appearance of) smoke. 

Yes, this would be so (i, e. a case of inference) if that which is 
unaccountable is the gamaka or logical means. 
Prabhauara answer. Here however what is unaccountable, that itself is 
gamya or the logical end."^! (Devadatta’s) stay elsewhere cannot be ex- 
plained except indeed by his absence from the house. Is it then (it may 
be asked) the idea that the arthapatti is the apprehension of the un- 
accountable something, resulting from the upapadaka (i. e. grhabhava- 
abseiice from home)? What is wrong (if that is admitted)? 

Indeed there is nothing wrong. But the fact is otherwise. It is not 
. _ . by perceiving the upapadaka that the apprehension 

Naiyayika. inexplicable arises. If it did the 

presumption of simsapatava would arise on the perception of vrksatva, 
because sim^apatva cannot be established otherwise than by its posse- 
ssion of the characteristics of a tree (vrksatva). Hence what is 
unaccountable alone is gamaka and it is not upapadaka that is gamaka 
(as you would have it). 

67. Well, this will be said (in answer)d2 It is not stated that 

p . , . iinaccountability is occasioned by avinabhjiva 

Frabhakara. (constant association) but it arises because of 

(41) -Logical end or goal. In the present case it is the satisfactory 
accounting of drstapinatva or perceived fatness in the example-pinodevadattah; the 
gamaka or the logical means to it is the presumed night-dinner. In the case of 


doubt. When we have generally come to associate residence in the 
house with a man’s being alive, we begin to doubt whether that man 
is alive on perceiving his absence from the house and the doubt is 
resolved only by postulating his stay outside. Hence since uncertainty 
as to his being alive exists before his stay elsewhere is presumed, it 
cannot be the lihga. What is uncertain cannot become a hetu (linga). 
The mere absence from the house unassociated with the fact of being 
alive leading as it may to the conclusion that the man is dead is a case 
of' anaikantika fallacy and as such is incapable of pointing to the con- 
clusion“ that he is out”. Hence inference being out of the question this 
(arthapatti) is a distinct means of valid apprehension. Whereas in 
inference the gamaka is a well ascertained fact, in arthapatti. the gamaka 
is uncertain-this fact has to be admitted on the strength of (our) 
experience. And here the reason for uncertainty is the discrepancy 
with what has hitherto been known (viz. Devadatta being alive and 
remaining in the house). 

68. What you have said does not stand to reason. Merely on the 
_ ground of doubt whether (Devadatta) is alive, his 

Naiyayi a. outside caniiot be presumed. How can one 

who is in doubt whether Devadatta is alive or dead, suppose that he 
is somewhere outside ? The doubt regarding one’s existence or other- 
wise (Jivanabhavabhavah) cannot be dispelled by the presumption of 
one’s being out. Everywhere it is the removal of the principal cause 
(of doubt) that dispels it, or by the ratification of one of the two (alter- 
natives that appear in the doubt). It is not merely by the supposition 
of (Devadatta’s) stay outside that the cause (of doubt) is removed. On 
the supposition that one who is alive is generally found at home it has 
been explained here that one’s absence from the house is the cause of 
doubt. But this doubt will not be dissipated by the postulation of 
his stay outside. On the other hand it (bahirbhavakalpana) will only 
confirm the very opposite (viz. absence from home which is the cause 
of doubt). Nor is either of the alternatives characterising the doubt 
ratified (by the presumption of stay outside). The doubt indeed 
here is whether he is alive or dead. And the assumption that he is 
outside cannot determine either the on^ or the other ( i. e. his 
being alive or his being dead ). Being alive is one thing and 
being elsewhere is another thing (lit. his different spatial relation). The 
presumption based on his absence from the house is no adequate proof 
to establish the fact of (Devadatta’s) being alive. It is not relevant to 
argue thus:- -because Devadatta is not found in the house, therefore he 
is alive. On the contrary how could (it may be asked) the fact of his being 
alive which had been previously ascertained to be a fact but now 
rendered doubtful by his absence from the house be established from 
that (alosence) only ? The cause of doubt cannot be the cause of the 
resolution of that doubt (lit. cannot be the means of decision- 
nirnaya). Hence when the fact of his being alive which is 
doubtful is first established by some other means, (say sabda) 
then his stay elsewhere has to be presumed. Because Devadatta 
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ov. iNow the hnal answer is set forth:— The mere absence from 
Bhatta refutation of house is not the mark (i. e. hetu of the sadhya 
the Naiyayi'ica view. being out) for it may serve as such even in 

the case of one that is dead, nor the mere fact of 
being alive, for it is consonant with existence in the house. Hence the' 
togetherness ot the absence from the house and the fact of being alive 
must be declared to be the mark. After having first cognised the 
Imga (probans) should one infer the lihgin (i. e. the probandum) but 
the cognition ot the probandum (does not occur) at the very time the 
f fognised. And here (in arthapatti) without the knowledge 
ot(Devadatta s) existence outside it is not possible to determine the 
togetherness of the absence from the house and the fact of being alive 
because of die (apparent) contradiction (between Devadatta’s being 
alive and his not being in the hoiise).« indeed there is little doubt 
that if one is alive one must necessarily be either at home or outside, 
r!. proceeds to conceive the lihga by bringing 

rim L ° ^“”2 alive %nd absfncf 

from the houbc, without implying ( Devadatta’s ) existence elsewere, 

t -n'” Devadatta is not found in the house; 

i ^ or outside. But this is impossible to r 

he existence (indicated by jivana) and the non-existence (of one and 

predicated with reference 
to the same locus. Hence it is only by assuming different 

h^f? Devadatta’s existence and non-existence have to 

be brought together. Sme® the knowledge of Devadatta’s stay outside 
arises fiom that very joint notion of existence and non-existence there^ 
a ter nothing is to be known afresh. The vartika says:-“ On account 
of this notion of Devadatta s being alive associated with his absence 

from the house 


(43) It may lead to doubt. It is only when Wfi 
can combine these two-absence from home and bein 

(44) The fact of bis being alive leads to one of 
at home or outside. When his existence outside only 
known is that Devadatta. is at home or failing which 
native, VIZ. the possibility ofliis being at home confl- 
Slot at home. 
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70. Well, though it may be admitted that artliapatti is a distinct 

. _ pramana, since neither jivana by itself nor 

Naiyayi a. grhabhava by itself can be the means of presump- 

tion, both of them combined, must be admitted as being the means 
(gamaka). But from this very , knowledge of the combination, the 
stay outside, has already been known and as such there remains 
nothing thereafter for one to cognise; hence both of us are in the same 
predicament (lit, the fault is common). 

Here is the answer: — This knowledge of the conjunct (samsarga) 
itself is arthapatti - knowing this let your Honour 
find satisfaction! 

Naiyayika. Which then is the means of that (knowledge) ? 

We say it is the clash between the two - absence from the house 
and the fact being alive. For instance when a state- 
^ ment:--“There are fruits on the river-bank” is made 

by one and (again when a statement) ^‘They are not there”, is made by 
another, the hearer failing to perceive which (statement) has greater 
claim (to conviction) and which not, understands them as mutually 
contradicting. And he is unable to choose or reject either the one or 
the other. But still he does not blend existence and non-existence 
(of fruit) because of the inconsistency. So here also the cogniton that 
Devadatta is either in the house or outside acquired by some pramana 
(say ^abda) and the cognition that he is not in the house acquired by 
some other pramana (say anupalabhdhi)-these two when coupled 
together appear to be mutually exclusive. This opposition is not 
irreconcilable like the existence or otherwise of fruit. On the other 
hand it is possible of reconciliation by the presumption of ‘bahirbhava’ 
(stay outside). This then is the distinction. Hence the incompa- 
tibility between two truths both of which have been attested by valid 
means when thought of as admitting reconciliation by the presumption 
of another fact, is the cause of (i. e. what establishes) arthapatti. The 
arthapatti (which is no other than) the presumption of another fact 
made for the purpose of reconciliation is a means of knowledge dis- 
tinct from inference. The annulment of one ascertained fact by 
another pramana that itself is termed arthanupapatti (i. e. incompa- 
tibility between two tested facts) 

71. Well, let us admit arthapatti to be a pramana; anumana then 
Naiyayika. included in arthapatti only. To 

explain: — It is known that wherever there is 
smoke there is fire; it is also known that the hill is smoky. If on the 
hill there be no fire then either the hill being smoky would be false or 
the notion that all places having smoke contain fire would be false, 
and in order to show how both these are not untrue the possession of 


(45) Both (viz, n1?rr%T, srflai ) and (viz. ) 

are styled arthapatti like the use of the word which stands both for perception 
and the means of perception, 
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arthlpattHi”*^^ “ presumed so that (it is clear that) this is (a case of) 

This would be so if by some means other than infere. ice it 
Bhatta. be understood that all places having smoke 

, ,, have fire; it is not so however 47 . n 

the dharmin (minor term) of the example (isolated instances like the 
hearth) that the association of smoke with fire has been perceived and 
not 111 all places, and it has been pointed out that (it is only the) inferen- 
tial reasoning (that) leads to the cognition that all places having smoke 
have fire. Ine knowledge of the pervaded and the pervader fi. e. the 
intimate connection between smoke and fire) as has arisen from * the 
example will not conflict with the perception of smoke on the hill even 
It the cognition that all places having smoke have fire does not arise, and 
it would have been a case ot arthapatti if there had been any clash 
(between these two cognitions) necessitating the postulation of fire, 
nence because the visaya may be difierent from that of arthapatti 
anurnana is a distinct pramanaand likewise arthapatti. (Now) when the 
two pranaanas are established, whoever has, by inference, the knowledge 
that all places having smoke have fire, to him the cognition of fire in the 

fmnfwh ^ ‘ cognition may arise 

tromboth (the prama^as)-euher inference resultingfrom the recollection 
the concomitant relation perceived in the example, or postulation 
resulting from considerations of incompatibility: (but still the two are 
ditferent). « Therefore (it is evident that) arthapatti is a separate 
means of apprehension. 

^ The notion of the absence of Devadatta in all other places, wliich 

StMnatti'^T® presence in some one place, that is also (a case of) 
arthapatti. lo explain:— That a material object cannot get into 
relation with several spaco-points at the same time and in its entirety 
IS understood from the example of one’s own bodv. When a person 
remains in some place he knows that his body is non-existent in all 
p aces except in the one (where he is), because it is unperceived though 
it IS a fit object of perception (anupalabdhi); hence he infers that any 
his Devadatta cannot at one and the same time establish 

^ Therefore having come to know by 
^c ual) perception the existence of Devadatta in some place and 
makm^, sLiie by means of inference his non-contact with several 
places simultaneously (as in the case of his own body) a person 
b^feaSSe!^^^'^ non-existence in all other places in order that both may 

nr to nfif anumana the emphasis is on the knowledge of concomitance 

the emphaiift' 0^*^ which the concomitance has; in arthapatti 

thought orempirical hisis nna concomitance as such without any 

iflougiit oi empirical basis and the knowledge of the probans in the minor (Pak^a). 
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Can this not be classed under anumana-'? ! (To. estate the logical 

Naiyayika. form) '.Devadatta is not now found ■ in : any other 

place, because he isi. in the:. house, like myself. . 

It is true. This becomes' inferential knowledge td him who is in the 
same place as Devadatta (i. e. in his- immediate 
presence). But he whoremains in some house 
and who learns by some means (say ^ ^abda)‘ that 'Devadatta is- to be • 
found in the third house from his-next after thesecond, by whatlihga - 
could he apprehend the absence of Devadatta in the intermediate house 
which is other than the one he is occupying and also in all other - 
places? It may be argued that perceiving Deyadatta in some place 
and also knowing his absence in.a,plac,e dilerent from that place but . 
yet near to it, one infers his (Devadatta’ s) absence fmm all places other . 
than the one in which he is seen, be cause all these places are different 
from where he (Devadatta) is, like the place next to it •( Devadatta’s 
place). 50 The Vartika points.out (S. V. arthapatti. section 45; p. 461) 
that even here there arises the fallacy (Imown as Viruddhavyabhiparin):- 
‘'As in that case (i.. e. of Devadatta cited above ) the fallacy 
Viruddhavyabhiparin is perceived, because of its being different from 
the near place like the place occupied by Cahra. 

' ^ Hence this must come under arthapatti only. -The presumption - 
of '^akti or potency to produce the sprout as existing in seeds . etc. is 
from this very reasoning established, (vide s. -v. p. 462). 

72. Cannot this fact (the sprouting) be explained otherwise than - 

, ■ by the presumption of §akti ? 

B akti as a distinct . . ^ ^ 

category. ' ' ..... 

. (No). When the seeds exist.it is observed that the sprouting could 
be accounted for and when they are, absent, not. Hence the cause of 
sprouts is found in the seeds. And even if the seeds are there they 
cease to- be the cause of sprouting when the mice have sniffed at them. 
And this opposition between their (seeds) being the cause and not be- 
ing the cause is satisfactorily explained by postulating sakti; Indeed 
there is a certain imperceptible characteristic (rupam .or ^akti) which 

(49) The point is that because .the 'middle term which is essential to an.,infere,n- 
tial process is absent here, arthapatti caifinot come under the head of inference. 
Another' reason assigned to show that arthapatti is not a. case- of inference is that ' 
every example of arthapatti. when reduced to the form of an inference will have for 
its major premise a vyatirekavyapti which does not lead to 'an inference. 

; (50) In .the opponent’s .argument, the hetu' is the example is 

where we have the hetu as well. as the viz, Hence 

fq % 

. (51) “ ” Here the hetu is ■ 

the example and the' probandum Notice that 

this reasoning leads to an exactly opposite , conclusion;' (vide note above) because ' 
Caitra (or Devadatta) is in a place different from a near place, he must be in all • 
places because they are different from the neafdiilacd. This the fallacys Iqip-wn 
as^'ViTaddhavyabhi9arm-antinQmic reason.(L L„H* ■ 353 ) 
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whenever present occasions sprouting, but whenever destroyed as 
when the mice have smelt, occasions no sprouting, so that (we. are 
forced) to postulate the rupam. or. dakti. 

(Then) the non-“smelling also may be regarded as the cause of 
sprouting. When there is sniffing the sprouting fails only because of 
its absence (i.e, the absence of non-smelling) and as such enough of 
this postulation of sakti.^^ Xhis argument we say, is not right. 
The act of smelling is momentary and though it is absent the next 
moment (strictly speaking, the third moment) the sprouting does not 
take place. 

The antecedent non-existence is the cause and not annihilativc 
non-existence.^^ If so argued we say no; because as abhava (non- 
existence) there is no distinction (between the two). Except as re- 
gards time which in the one case is anterior and in the other pos- 
terior there is no difference whatever in the innate nature of anterior 
and annihilative non-existences. And when the causes are not distinct 
there could be no distinction in the effect. But if it is asserted that a 
certain unique feature marks off the anterior from the annihilative non- 
existence, then it must be admitted that something has to be presumed; 
the question will he whether it should be presumed (to exist) in non- 
existence or in the very nature of the seed. And because the seed is 
the direct cause of the sprouting, presumption there alone seems 
righU*^ Likewise the presumption; of a potency (^akti) in yaga, viz^ 
apurva which is instrumental in securing svarga has to be surmised. 

How, when the yaga in which the potency has arisen is non est, 

Naiyayika could the potency (apurva) remain without a 

^ ' support ? 

It will not become supportless since it resides in the agent 
(toadharatvat). 

How could the potency of one (thing-yaga) reside in something 

Naiyayika. olsc , 

Because it is so perceived. (Moreover) it is not binding that the 
. potency should reside in the place of its origin. 

Because we have to presume it from karya, it 
must be presumed as residing in the place in which it produces the 

(52) s'akti as a distinct category is not admitted by the Naiyayikas. In the 
sprouting the seed itself is the cause and the absence of sniffing also is an aid. Hence 
there arises no sprouting from a seed that has been sniffed at by the mice. Therefore 
they. say there is no necessity for postulating s'akti; 

(53) The opponent shifts the ground; it is not (annihilative non- 

existence) wh|chds (eternal), ,bqt. it is that is the cause. 

Pragabhavfl is, beginningless but is terminated with the coming into existence of its prati- 
yogin. . Hence,antecQdent nonrexisitence which does not fail as does pradhvamsabhava 
which » being naomeptary may, cause sprouting; hence no scaled need be presumed, 

(54) If yoii^presume -a certain Yailaksanya in pragabhava why not presume such 

vailaksanya in the positive. entitiC^^ed'.wrhose potency to produce the sprout. both .of us 
admit ? - ,1 ' ^ , 
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kaiya (effect). And that potency bearing the tiame apufva having 
(first) its residence in yaga does not fulfil its purpose of securing 
svarga (immediately) after the cessation of yaga (for svarga is attained 
only after death); hence the presumption is that its abode is the agent. 
So says the Vartika, “Since potency is presumed on the basis of 
karya it must be admitted as residing in that place wherein it produces 
the effect, whether that place is the abode of its origin or different’h^s 

How do you account for the usage-Yaga^akti if it has its resi- 
Naiyayika. dence in the agent ? 

It is because We have to presume sakti in order to make clear 
that the instrument for bringing about the phala 

^ (svarga) is that (yaga) only. On that score only 

IS its acceptance as yaga^akti. And this (such usage) is recognised in 
the world of men. Even after the lapse of much time since drinking 
oil it is usual for people to say because of the good effects of taking 
oil “Strength and vitality have appeared in me to-day”. Hence it 
(i. e. our doctrine that sakti resides in the agent) is faultless. 

73. (In the definition of arthapatti, para 66 ibid) by the use of the 
word drsta alone, knowledge in general is included and (as such the 
other variety)-srutarthapatti is (as good as) established but still since it 
(ilrutarthapatti) relates to prama^a the use of the word sruta is to point 
out the special feature which distinguishes it from drsth'thapatti.^e 

To explain-To be sure, in ordinary conversation when the words 
“door” , “door/' are heard some other word like “close” is postulated 
to form with the words heard a connected sentence in order that ti 
may yield a full sense. So in the Veda also, (there is the declaration) 
“He should perform vijJvajit sacrifice”. Here the word, “Svargakamah” 
or “Svargartham”, i. e. the word which in conjunction with the heard 
words forms a homogenious sentence and yields a full sense, is to 
be understood; when such a word is thought of and combined 
with those (already) heard the meaning of the sentence becomes 
known from the sentence thus completed. Likewise (we have the Vedic 
declaration) “He who desires divine glory-(spiritual eminence), should 


(55) the potency v/bich is generated in the rice 

after sanctification resides there only; the potency 

which is generated from yaga seeks its abode in the agent since yaga perishes and it 
has to fulfil its object of securing heaven to the agent, whi<^h event can only happen 
after the agent’s death. 

^ (56) Drgtarthapatti,- “implication or presumption from experienced facts”; 
STutarthapatti‘"“implicatio'n or presumption from words” -I. L. E. 319“20. 

We have d*-^tarthapatti when we negate silver fromthe shell; appearance and 
subsequent non-appearance can be accounted for only by taking silver to be false. 
We have s'rutarthapatti when to complete the sense we find it necessary to supply 
the word “door” after hearing the word “close”, - or when we posit apflrva from the 
Vedic declaration “Jyotistoma yields svafga”. This is ptama^agrahi^i, i. e. the pre- 
sumption of vakyatupa prama^a. ■ " ’ ■ . - - 


perform the y^a of whieh surya is the deity and darn is the dravya*\5^ 
In this ; mandate because of the absence of words denoting the mode 
of - performing the yaga .(itikartavyata) and the consequent incom- 
pleteness (of the sense) there arises the need for supplying such words 
as signify it (i.e. itikartavyata)., (Now) of the three elements of the 
Agneya mandate which are brought before, the ’mind; by the . “reci- 
procal similarities” those parts (ot the Vedic injunction) relating to 
sadhya and sadhana not being required arc ignored, and the phrase 
which denotes ; i the third element-' the itthambhavah which 
here is agnyanvadhana declared to be. the itikartavyata (vidhyan- 

tatvena) is “Agneyavat” and it is supplied (postulated) as complementary 
.. (to the sauryayaga vidhi). -Or why should the word “Agneya divat” 
which is not explicitly mentioned (either in the Agneya context or 
elsewhere) be postulated. ? On Jhe other hand that which has been 
mentioned in connection with Agneya as denoting the details, of pro- 
cedure and which is brought to recollection by the elements of .simila- 
rity (in sauryayaga) may, though separated (from the present context), 
' be brought into syntactical unity by postulation (ekavakyata) with the 
mandatory statement relating to the vikrti. This is not a case of 
anusahga for if it were so, words of remote context could not be 


. .(57) is vikrtiyaga or ectypal as contrasted with 

Ageneya yaga which is prakrti-archetypal. In the vikrti all the required details of 
procedure will not have been stated and they' have to b.e transferred (atides^a) from, the 
prakrti wherein will be Stated ail the three essentials of a yaga, viz. Sadhya (the phala 
pr the desired object), Sadhana (the dravya to be offered) and itikartavyata, known also 
■’as itthambhava or Vidhyanta (the details of procedure). Now in the mandate ‘‘Sauryam 
etc.” there is no mention of itikartavyata; hence its akansa or desire arises. 

“Caru”~the boiled rice for oblation. Its preparation is described thus J— 

(58) name podanaiiftga is given to points of similarity 

in the mandatory statements; In sauryayaga the elements of similarity are;-the eka- 
. devata (Surya), the ausadhi dravya (rice) and the injunction (nirvapet which is found, 
in both). and because the Agneya "Vidhi resembles the mandate here, we are put in 
mind of Agneya when we hear th6 declaration regarding Sauryayaga -by the. .upamiti 
pramapa. •. ■■ 

•■(59) ■ 

' The first ^kindling of the- ahavaniyagni -with small' splits of fire-wood, having 
previously performed the morning agnihotra and conveyed the fire froihgarhapatya to 
.• the ahavaniya fire-place. This anvadhana is the feamskara karma (purificatory act). 

(60) t ■ 

What is stated, here is that all. ther-sentences denoting the details of sacrifice 
, have to be transferred and read^along with the vidhi prescribing the vikrti. In fact 
it is the agnepbhavana thaf .is suggested and of its tl^ee elements as noted above 
; only that which is pertinent is to be made use of. 

; no new word, need 'be-* presumed but 

syiiUctiiJal 'unity Ca'n be Secured by bodily transferring the pertinent texts, t ’ . ' ; 




transferred. But this being a case of atidesa (the itikartavyata texts) 
though separated (from the vikrti context) are brought to mind some- 
how (i. e. by sadrsya which is upasthapaka) and (as such) their trans- 
ference is justifiable. That this is so is vouched for (in VII, iy-lO of 
J. Sut.) “The vidhyanta (i. e. the text relying to the details of proce- 
dure) operates (lit. proceeds towards) in the vikrti mandate (saufyam 
parum nirvapet) just as it does in prakrti”. The commentator (Sabara- 
svainin) explains ^'Vidhyanta” as denoting the whole group of itikarta- 
vyata texts relating to this puroda^a yaga (viz. agneya in which purO- 
dasa cake is offered as oblation) except the vidhi relating to pradhana 
(the sadhana which is agneyayaga and by implication the words 
relating to the piiala, should also be excluded). 

If the transference of the Vedic texts be admitted in this manner 
(referring to the second interpretation above) does 
^ tlonbt. conflict with the first adhikarana of tlie 

first pada of the tenth adhyaya (of J. Sut.) and does it not also render 
inoperative both uha and badha 

^ Yes, it would be so if the text ’^^They pound the rice” as expressed 
, (ii e. mere verbal expression with no thought of 
Answer. the sense) were brought into connection with tlie 

vikrti vakya and construed as a unitary sentence with the vikrti vidhi 
by appropriately altering the sense (to suit the context). ‘ If the transfef- 
• red text is thus interpreted then because in relation, .to the golden 
grains (krsnala) which are used as oblation (in the vikrti) the word “rice” 
(vrihi) in 'the sense of havis does not fit in and “pounding” has no 
visible effect (viz, removal of husk), the pounding which is the means 
of producing rice would be considered as having been enjoined 'for the 
production of adrsta. (What follows) then is that no' badha will resulf.^^ 

(61) ?{35q-fU|^-“The;principle of extension 

(anu§anga) which denotes that it • is often necessary, in the case of mantras .to supply 
with several sets of words, a clause which follows. the last of those sets only, and 
which might thus be deemed to belong to it alone ’ . ' 

The rule of proximity applies to anusahga and not to atides^a whicb meahs trans* 
ference of Vedic texts. „ ' 

(62) ”• ira The substitution of ' the 

Word suryaya in place of agnaye is uha. “By uha is meant an alteration wrought upon 
a text to enable it to convey a modified but kindred meaning — ■ Peter, Petersen 
in his “Haxrd-book to the study of the Rigveda”. In the.ninth. adhyaya of Jaimini 
sutras this topic of uha is discussed. 

The rule regarding the pounding of paddy which occurs in the archetype can* 
not be transferred to the ectype where the ^aru with k?.snala lgolden grains) is enjoin- 
ed on one who performs what is known as kundalesti.' There 'are three’ Cases'in ‘which 

■ transference is inadmissible: — ( i ) ( it ) (,ifi;) 

(63) £hfl?rq#^-should be interpreted in the vikrti as 
qi^^Iiwhere emphasis should be laid on What is to be done is„ to bring a few 

grains of paddy and pound them sh' that the adr|ta arising therefrom’ may help the 

■ ir^nalayaga. In the prakrti it is'fo’r havis that pouttdihk-is 'done' ’butin vikrti It ’isflor 
adrsta so that there would be no badha to “pouhding" ifa Vikrti. So Ian p-dirvapaksa. 

’. Blit it is not the transference of mere’ vaky^j'itis’ its trah^fe'rence wit’hiall the impli’ 
patioii it has in. the prakrti. .We do. not: explain! as .yoia '.imagine. 'i-.e.; as. -suits ,t|ie ' 
context— • » ' • 



Similarly as regards “nivara”, it would come to this that ^‘rice only 
should be pounded” (i. e. a few grains only for the sake of adnsta) so 
that no uha enjoined in regard to Nivarayaga, will result. 

It is not so stated by us. But (we say) that the angavakya which 
is in unity with the pradhana vakya in the prakrti is transferred (to 
the vikrti), with all the import and structural appearance (it has in the 
prakrti). In the prakrti vrihi is intended for havis and so the word 
vrihi is used as being indicative of that (havis), and the object of 
avaghata (pounding) in relation to them (vrihi), viz. the removal of the 
husk is effected as one may directly perceive; so that the vidhi 
(enjoining avaghata) gets into syntactical unity with the pradhana vidhi 
through this means (i. e. husking). When so understood the prakrti- 
vidhi takes this form — ‘With the rice nnhusked by pounding, having 
prepared puroda^a, perform the sacrifice with that.” Of this that part 
which denotes pradhana”, viz. “yejeta” being omitted, the part denoting 
the details of procedure (avaghata etc.) is related to the vikrti vakya. And 
even of that (prakrti) the avaghata is not directly the visesana. In the 
prakrti what indeed constitutes the visesana of yaga is havis with the 
implication of unhusking in which again the pounding is presupposed. 
Hence that alone is attracted towards the vikrti (i. e, is transfeired just 
as it serves the prakrti). And in krsnalayaga since the word krsnala 
denoting havis has been expressly stated, the word puroda^a being 
incompatible with it turns back (i. e. we conclude, on account of 
incompatibility, that it is wrong to extend the application of this part 
of the prakrti). With its non-application results the non-transference 
of rice also, because in krsnala the rice-grains cannot serve knsnala - 
(which is the oblation in krsnalayaga) as in the prakrti (where purodasa 
is the oblation). The word denoting unhusking which is declared as 
the means (for obtaining rice in prakrti), also turns back being inapt 
In krsnala. And its (unhusking) visesana, viz. pounding, that also turns 
back. Hence the tenability of badha. As regards the yagas where 
nivaras are mentioned the unhusking being appropriate, the pounding 
does not turn back so that the uha also becomes tenable. The 
purvapak^a by supposing that in the beginning of the tenth chapter the 
transference of all the ahga-vakyas expressed (in prakrti) is meant came 
■to the conclusion that the transference of the vakyas which arc in 
syntactical unity in the prakrti is in the same manner in which they 
stand related in the prakrti (and so pointed out the conflict with the 
chapters relating to badha and uha). No use in prolonging this topic. 

74. Let the (incomplete) sentence be completed by supplying 
the meaning and where is the need for the words 

Pr^bhJkara, being understood? 

.(64-) objection emanatea from Prabhakara who in all cases of 

■teUipSes supposes tkat it is the artha (the sense) and not the word or phrase that is to 
-be' ■supplied. Kot only jin atides'a but everywhere adhyahara means for him that ^ of 
.'the'ideatandmot of the- Word; a. g. Kum&rila says ‘ ’ bust.'for 

apQrvajnlina.iS ©ngugh and there is no need for the word apurva to be 

understood. 
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The sentence-completion is not effected by merely supplying the- 
sense. The meanings as connoted hy the two 
^ words which are in syntactical unity alone yields 

(us) the sense of the sentence, and not otherwise; (To explain): — 

If the word ^‘bring” is uttered by itself and the word ‘‘cow" is not 
uttered, though the cow is actually within tile range; of perception, 
“bringing" will not get into relation with “cow". To sum up (i.e. since 
it is clear that the word should be transferred and not the sense), the 
mantra (agnaye justam nirvapami) that is to be transferred to the 
ectypal (sauryayaga) will not fit in if the word “agnaye” is retained 
owing to its incompatibility in sauryayaga; hence we have to substitute 
“suryaya" to remove the felt want. Hence uha is tenable. 

75. But for those who uphold the contention that transference is of. 

the sense, tiha will have no place since the word, 
lyahtira criti- nirvapami itself will give us the sense when surya- 
devata is mentally understood. 

Again when in an adhikaravakya (i.e. the sentence denoting 
phala) arthavada alone is stated -• e. g. “Those who perform the 
Ratrisatras (name of a yaga) attain celebrity” according to your doctrine'- , 
the import of the mandatory verb alone has to be understood and not 
the word denoting mandate. (What follows) from this is that the 
upakara and the elements generating upakara belonging to prakrtf 
(when transferred) cannot become the operating cause of this apurva 
(i. e. of the apurva of the arthavada). Even though there exist the; . 
feeling of incompleteness (akahksa), proximity (sannidhi),.and compati* 
bility (yogyata) - (elements necessary) for (the production of) the. , 
meaning (to be understood), the significant combination will not take- 
place without (the actual) word being expressed. And here (in the 
vikrti vakya) the word denoting apurva is absent, which (word) would 
have, had it been there, pointed out the relation of the apurva (of the 
vikrti) with the elements transferred from the prakrti. It cannot be 
said that words from the prakrti which could express the relation of 
their own import with the vikriti-apurva are transferred to vikrti. 
(for there are no such words in the prakrti). Nor are they (upakara 
and upakarajanaka samagri) related to the elements connoted by the 
arthavada vakya. Nor (in the absence of words) can they (upakara 
etc.) get into relation with the ntpatyapurva. The net result is that a 
significant combination itself will not take place. 

76. Similarly in the prakrti (vakya)-“For (the attainment*, of): 
all desires Darsa and Purnamasa"-bccause the word denoting vidhi is 
not expressed and because it cannot be supplied (as per your doctrine),, 
and since the import of the vidhi (which according to you has to be: 
supplied) is cUfierent from the apurva of svargakamadhikara and also^ 
of ntpatyapurva, the angayagas (“Samidho yajati etc.”-i. e. their apurva) 
cannot establish their auxiliary character in relation to the vidhyartha 
(which you say has to be understood in “Sarvebhyah kamebhyo, 
darsapurnamasau," because there is no word, with the. lin suffix 
indicating vidhi). The words “yajati’s” (i, e. the vidhi denoted by 
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“yajati” found in “samidho yajati” etc.) cannot like avaghata bring into 
combination their apura with the apurva of adhikaravidhi, for then 
they , lose their potency to express their own apurva (when there is no 
significant word' in the adhikaravidhi). Hence in such adhikara vidhis 
the, potential word itself has to be substituted and not the sense. Be-, 
cause the meaning of the vidhi (i. e. apurva) cannot be brought within 
the sphere of cognition owing to its non-comprehension by the - 
ordinary valiil means of knowledge nor even by what is only illusory, 
how could your accepted substitution (adhyahara) which by its very . 
nature imports the bringing in of something that is absent into one’s 
consciousness manifest the apurva either in the adhikaravakya (viz. 
sarvebhyo etc.) in which the yidhisabdha is not expressly stated or in • 
the utpatti-v^ikya such as “yadagneyo astakapalah amavasyayam” ? 
Therefore even by you reluctant as you are, the postulation of the word 
(^abda) has to be admitted. No need- to further proceed with this topic. 

' Here ends the arthapatti discussion. 

,77. , '^Negation or non-existence is the absence of (five) pramanas 
' ■ . . ^ ■ ■ , and it is the means to the assertion that a parti- 

--ABharva' or- anupa- ■ object' which is not present to sense does 

l*dto-non-ex..ten=e.: 

How could the absence of the means of knowledge become the : 
means of knowledge since there is direct contradiction? 

This word pramana -.connotes the previously mentioned five , 
pramanas. such as perception etc. which give us a knowledge of posi- 
tive entities. ( sadupalambhaka ) and the absence of such pramanas is 
the laksana or the mark of the sixth (pramana) so that there is nothing 

incongruous. 

;■ Which is the object of this (cognition) ? 

' - That it is “the non-existence of the object” has already been stated 
(in the definition above). Indeed every object can be viewed in two 
ways, .according as it is sat or asat. That object when it exists some- 
where in its own form .(sadrupena) say, pot, is then regarded through 
perception as existing. But if it is somewhere as non-existent then 
perception etc. 'which manijfest objects of a positive character fail - 
to ' funclidn . even though' all the accessories for the manifestation ' 
( of such • p'ositive existences are present ) and this non-mani- 
feltMion which ' be styled by the alternative names of drjiya- ' 
darsana ( non-perceived ) and yogyanupalambha ( iion-cognised 
thaughi capable of ' being, cognised ) is termed pramanabhava in.the 
Bkasya (vide Sabara!s-, definition above); and it is by this only (viz. . 
pramanabhava) which stands in the place of senses and verbal testi-. 
mohy .(which give us a knowledge of positive entities) that we get the 
knowiedg.e.Qf the object of cognition 'nasti’ (non-existent is the prameya), 


(65) This definition of abhava as given by S^abara is translated thus : “Non- , 
existence "being an, absence ,of any instrument of knowledge is also (as well as . 
andmana and airthapatti) ' the thought of something not present to sense viz. of that - 
thing (to which the pram&na would have applied) in the form ‘it is not’ ”. I, L, E, 
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as for example ‘‘on the ground the pot is non-existent”. To one (Prabha-. 
kara) who discards non-existence and says that there is no sixth pra- 
mana because of the absence of prameya (the question to be putis)which 
is the locus (alambana) of the cognition that arises after what can be 
cognised is not cognised, in the form of “here on the ground the pot is 
non-existent”?^^. It is not the ground. For then even though pot 
exists there would arise the cognition that pot is not,67 Likewise which 
is the locus for the notions- ‘horse is not cow” and “taste is not colour”? 
It is not cow, for the cognition of cow does not require the counter-^ 
correlative (pratiyogin). But in the negation of horse the cognition does 
require the counter- correlative. If the locus ( of the negative judgment 
the horse is not cow ) is conceived as “cow” then the judgment, “this 
lion is not horse etc., ” would be untenable because of the absence of 
cow-characteristics in it. But it may be urged that what is different 
(bheda) from horse (lit. being other than horse), a quality which is 
inseparable from cow etc., is really the locus (of this negative judgment). 
What (then we ask) is the meaning of bheda ? If it means mutual non- 
existence then it comes to your having taken refuge in abhava (which 
the Prabhakara rejects). If on the other hand it be said that bheda is a 
kind of quality named prthaktva (separateness or ‘severality’) then since 
it can only exist in a substance and not in an other quality the notion of 
mutual non-existence (which we haye) in the qualities as is exemplified 
in “taste is not colour”, “colour is not taste” will not arise.^^® 

78. He (meaning Prabhakara) who through sheer impudence 
asserts that apart from the cognition of the ground there is no siich 
cognition as-the pot is non-existent, that person, would be negating the 
cognition of the ground also, there being no difference between the- two 
(cognitions). What is the reason for the usage of the expression-the pot 
is non-existent here on the ground ? If it be said that where there is 
the possibility of perceiving the pot we have the cognition relating to 
the ground only and that (cognition) is the reason (of the usage), , then 
in the cognition-“thc ground has cloth (i, e. the cloth is existent , on the 
ground)” the usage-the pot is non-existent would not occur because 
of the absence of the cognition of mere ground (but such a negative 
cognition does arise even though it is not mere ground), If (again) it 
be said it is the cognition of the ground separated from pot that is the 


(66) - A thing not cognised though it is capable of being 
cognised. “It is not sufficient that we do ihot perceive ghata, we must not perceive it 
in a place where from all surrounding circumstances we would naturally expect to 
find it but do not owing to its actual absence. The anupalabdhi must therefore be 
preceded by an ascertainment that no unfavourable circumstances like darkness exist 
which would prevent even a present pot form being perceived” A. p. 229. 

(67) If you say that ground is the object of the cognition pot is not*, then 
because ground is not absent even when we perceive the pot the cognition that on 
the ground the pot is non-existent would arise-a bare contradiction. 

(68) “The conception of substance as the substratum of qualities and move- 
ments is the bed rock of the realism^ of Nyaya”~P. I. L. A quality cannot be the 
substratum of another quality-golgqrqfficBi^ycii, The Naiyayika regards bh’eda as 
abbava category, So also does the Bhatta Mlmanisaka, 
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cause; the question is which is this ground-aparWrom pot (ghata 
viveka)? If it is mere ground, even the ground with-the-pot 
would serve as the cause (of the apprehcnsion-'the pot is non-existent’ 
for the ground still retains its groundness). But if it be said that the reason 
of the negative judgmcnt-the pot is non-existent, is the abhava of 
pot-contact (ghatasamyoga) then abhava is (per force) admitted. 

79. Let then this view hold good - that which serves for the up- 
hpld.eT of abhava as the cause of tlie negative cognition, will itself be 
for us also the cause of the common usage. 

You cannot say so. To me in reality the non-perception of the 
perceptible is the means of ascertaining the negative cognition. And non- 
perception is the abhava of perception (of that which can be perceived 
-dar^anabhava). But this is not accepted by you for then you would 
be subscribing to (the postulation of) abhava. But if you do admit 
pramanabhava (i. e. anupalabdhi) where is the harm in admitting 
prameyabhava (cognition of the non-existent) ? 

Now having first perceived the ground, abhava is to be compre- 
hended thereafter, so that the kind of cognition we have of the ground 
before the rise of the negative cognition, may (we say) serve as the 
means of the (negative) judgment. 

TliiS has been replied to already. To explain: — in the state when 

we have the apprehension of the ground itself without the knowledge 
of. the, pot and also of its absence, in that very state the cognition of 
the ground minus the knowledge of the pot and its absence is admitted 
by us and that alone is stated to be the apprehension of the mere 
ground (bhutalamatra). 

: _ .“Svarupamatram drstva pa” etc. (S. V. 483) here by the use of the 
.word.matra is to be understood the abhava of the cognition of pot and 
of .its absence. It means the ground alone is cognised and not pot 
.and its abhava. If you should also admit the bhutalajnana (the cogni- 
tion of the ground) as conditioned by the absence of the cognition of 
:pot etc. then by admitting, the negative cognition it is but, right that 
you should, admit. ghatabhava also ' Therefore do not be deluded (as 
.you are when you try to .explain the virtika passage thus):-“Even by the 
'.upholder . of abhava because of the (Vartika) statement-Syarupamatram 
- drstvapa pa^pat- kinpit smarannapi, ®^ the apprehension of the thing. 
'. itself (the bare ground) bereft of the negative cognitions is admitted.” 

. And- becau.se that itself (cognition of bare ground) is the means of the 

■ negative judgment relating to the perceptible counter-correlative, it 

■ (bhu tala) is (only another) name of nasti (non-existent) 

For him! surely (for the upholder of abhava the word matra means 
jnanabhava (i e. of ghata and ghatabhava). And since that (i. e. 

(69) '■ The Prabhakara thinks that is construed by the Bhattas 

as having no connection with abh5vas and he argues that; that alone is his construction 
. of UT^. But in reality JTT^ according to the Bhattas means conjoined with 
■abhava. , 

' ‘(70) the pratiyogin'is here the pot which is an object fit to be 

perceived if it were there. ' - 


liS 



abhava) is discarded by you the word matra has no sigiiibcance for 
you; hence you have to assert that the ground alone is the means (of 
the negative cognition). What follows then is that even when the pot 
is on the ground the cognition of its non-existence would arise so that 
the charge remains (unanswered). 

Well, my view (it may be urged) is that when the positive some^ 
thing (say, pot) is in some place the perception of another place is the 
means (of the cognition of the non-existent). Then 'cow-hood' which 
i is in a brindled cow would give us the judgment -“it (cow-hood) is, not 

in white cow”; similarly even when a cross-beam is resting on- one 
I pillar and is also in contact with another the judgment that it is not 

there would arise. Therefore here (in the case of a negative judgment) 
it is the abhava alone that is the cause and not the fact of a thing 
! being elsewhere. 

t The fact of the recollection of the pot coupled with the 

perception of the ground is the cause of the (negative) judgment. 

No. Even when the pot is an object of perception its absence 
is perceived on the adjoining spot (so that there is no question of me- 
mory here). When the pot is just brought (to a place within sight) 
and is being perceived the negative judgment relating to the past 
time arises in the form “it was non-existent before”; (hence here is a 
case, in which the perceived pot and not the remembered pot is the 
cause of the negative cognition). 


80 . How according to your view, would there arise the negative 
■ . cognition (i. e.. the cognition of abhava) having 

^ reference to the past, of the pot that is an object 
of present pramana (viz. perception) ? It is only 
the absence of positive pramanas (that is, of pramanas like perception 
etc. yielding positive judgments) that is the means of negative cognition; 
and in what is an object of present perception, the absence of pramana 
cannot be presumed. It may be argued that though the pot is ah 
object of present perception it is not apprehended as having been relat- 
ed to the past time, and that in consequence of the non^manifestation 
of a pramana pointing to (the existence of the pot) in relation to past 
time, it is only right (that we have) the abhavajnana relating to • the 
past. But this argument is not tenable (na); because of incompatibilitydi 
It is not a fit object of present a p prehen sion-what is related to the past 
time. It is the non-apprehension of a thing capable of being appre- 
bended (yogyanupalabdhi) that can establish a negative .cognition and 
. not merely non-apprehension. In the past no doubt there was the 
non-manifestation of pramana (i. e. anupalabdhi) relating to an object 
capable of being apprehended but then even though there was the. non- 
exist ence of pot it was not appr ehended because of the. non-recollection 

(71) 3^ah7S(c^f?l-Prabhakara contends that the Bhatta doctrine of abhava -as 
a separate pramana fails in the case of a present non-apprehension establishing a past 
absence. For “a present non-perception would not be non-perception of a tfiihg 
capable of being perceived’ (yogyanupalabdhi) for the scene of the absence i's mow 
remote” I. L. E. 334. Moreover'two elements constitute anupalabdhi - non^e^j^istence 
and pratiyogijnana. ^ 



of the countef-Cojrrelative pot, and the apprehension of the non-existent 
is dependent on it (pratiyogijnana). Hence it is not right to regard 
that the non-existence of the pot as being an object of present recollec- 
tion, for the recollection of a thing not experienced (before) is out of 
question. Further the past non-manifestation of pramaiia (anupalabdhi) 
came to an end by the present manifestation of pramana (for the pot 
is now an object of perception) and it is as impotent to give rise to a 
negative cognition as the plucked eye is (to give an idea) of colour. It 
may be argued (by the Bhattas) that though pramanabhava has conie to 
an end its present recollection can produce the apprehension of the 
non-existent just as yesterday’s smoke though it has ceased to exist by 
being now recollected gives rise to the cognition of yesterday’s fire. 
This would be so if pramanabhava while being actually cognised did 
give rise to meyabhava ( the non-apprehension of that which is to 
be cognised) as the probans does when it gives rise to the probandum. 
But that does not happen (here); for if it did it would lead to infinite 
regress. To know prameyabhava pramanabhava should be known and 
this (latter) also being an abhava has to be known by the apprehension 
of another abhava and this again by another and so on, with the result 
that the non-existence of pot cannot be determined even in a thousand 
births.’^ You have therefore to admit that pramanabhava by its actual 
existence only generates the apprehension of the non-existent like the 
sense of sight^^ etc. So that the question remains how there could be 
the past apprehension of the non-existence of the pot which is the 
object of present perception. 

Si. Here is the answer ; —It has been well said that jnanabhava 
(same as pramanabhava) by its very existence gives rise to the apprehen- 
sion of the absence of the thing to tie cognised (jneya). The non-mani- 
festation of the possible cognition of the past relation ( between pot 
and ground ) is apparent at present even when the pot is being percei- 
ved; and that (pot), though a fit object of recollection in its relation to the 
past time, is not recollected; and it is not essential that what gives rise 
to an apprehension of the non-existent should be pramanabhava only; 
even the non-origination of recollection ( smaranajnana ) when the 
object is capable of being recollected can certainly give rise to the 
apprehension of the non-existent.^^ Hence though the pot is at the 
present time being perceived, if it had been in the past also it would of 

(72) — “The opponent’s doctrine is that the non-perception 

cannot be brought to consciousness . by any other of the instruments of apprehansion- 
and if you suppose another ‘non apprehension’ to be the means of apprehending the 
first ‘non apprehension’ 1 you land yourself in a regressus ad infinitum.” 

(73) To avoid the regress non-apprehension must be thought of as 
giving rise to its object ( via, pot-absence ) by the Very fact of its existence like the 
organ of sight which is instrumental to perception without itself being known, as con- 
trasted with the probans the cognition of which is essential to the cognition of the 
pu-obandum. But ( says Prabhakara ) that condition also is absent in the present 
case for the pot is apprehended at the moment when memory is called to aid. 

(74) The Bhatta says that non-recollection is as good as non-perception for 
the cognition of the non-existent. Pramapabhava means dars'an abhava. 


necessity have been apprehended by one present at the time and the 
apprehended ( i. e. the pot ) would now be fit for recollection; though 
it is so, it is not recollected and this present non-origination of the 
recollection of an object that could be recollected gives rise to the cog- 
nition which has for its object the past non-existent and is related to 
the present time. As such there is nothing incongruous. And in the 
Bhasya ( Sahara ) the word pramanabhava ( vide ante ) is to be under- 
stood as implying smaraiiabhava also. Similarly in the Vartika. Or 
since recollection must perforce result from pramana ( i. e. what is 
grasped by pramana will certainly give rise to its recollection ) its non- 
existence also ( smaraiiabhava ) may be said to be as a matter of fact 
pramanabhava only.^^ 

82. Well, it is not right to hold that yogyanupalabdhi by its very 
, existence gives rise to negative cognition for 

Another objection. though it exists the negative cognition does not 

arise sometimes and even though it does not exist it does arise at 
times. To explain : a person who wishes to ascertain if his ring is to 
be found in a dark room searches with his hands all parts of the room 
and because he has searched the whole room, for him there certainly 
arises yogyanupalabdhi. But then the doubt comes whether all 
parts of the room have been searched or whether any part has been 
left unsearched, so that owing to the yogyanupalabdhi not being 
positively established in spite of its ( indubitable) existence he does 
not conclude that the ring is non-existent. Sometimes however delud- 
ing himself that his search has been thorough even though it is not, he . 
feels convinced that there is yogyanupalabdhi when it is actually not 
there, and mistakenly asserts the non-existence of the ring. Hence it 
has to be admitted ( by you ) that yogyanupalabdhi, only when its 
existence is apprehended, can establish a negative cognition. If so we 
cannot avoid being landed in infinite regress. Therefore the knowledge 
of the thing itself ( the locus viz. ground ) which one gets by oneself is 
the non-existence of the perceptible counter-correlative ( viz. pot ) and 
it ( abhava ) is not a distinct category. 

Well, if you do not recognise abhava it would never be possible to 
explain even the apprehension of the thing itself 

Bhatta answer. g^j^ apprehension of the ground 

itself is not the apprehension of the thing only (tanmatradhih). The 
tanmatradhih might arise even when the apprehension is of associated 
objects; for there also (say, ghatavat bhutalam) we have the apprehension 
of the ground. Hence the apprehension of the ground which arises 
in the absence of the pot-apprehension, that is the tanmatradhih (the 
apprehension of the locus per se). It is evident therefore that it is futile 

(75) Sic.—The reason for the alternative explanation is that the 

Vartika does not directly mention non-recollection ( Smaranabhava ) and so it may be 
held not to be valid. It is from the ‘ pramapa ’ ( j^erception ) mentioned in the Bha§ya 
that recollection ( Smarapa ) arises and the latter s absence also may be regarded in 
eflfect as the instrument of the apprehension of the non-existent on the well recognised 
principle that cause and eflfect are non-diflferent; (of course this principle applies only 
to the material cause.) 
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to discard abha'^a when jnanabhava is admitted (in construing matra of 
tanmatradhih). 

Query. Then how is this (abhava) to be explained ? 

(Yes) it will be explained. The non-existence of pot etc. is the 
. . of apprehension (prameya). The non-manb 

festation of a pramana in relation to a Visaya which 
is capable of being perceived (yogya), by its mere presence reveals it 
(non-existence) like the eye etc. and not by the fact of its being 
known as, if that were so, it would lead to infinite regress. You 
have contended that in spite of the presence of yogyanupalabdhi 
non-existence is not comprehended and in spite of its absence it is 
comprehended; but that is due to your missing the sense of yogyatva. 
It is indeed yogyanupalabdhi that is the means (of comprehending 
the non-existent) and there, yogyatva becomes the means by the 
fact of its being known and not merely by its presence^^. Hence 
yogyatva even while present, not being apprehended sometimes, fails to 
' establish the knowledge of the non-existent; and sometimes yogyatva 
even while not present establishes the knowledge of the non-existent 
being through illusion taken as actually existing. The absence of cogni- 
tion however (i. e. anupalabdhi) becomes the instrument of knowledge 
by its mere being and not by the fact of its being known; so that it (our 
position) is not liable to the charge of infinite regress. Therefore there 
does exist a prameya named abhava. 

83. And that (abhavaprameya) is not perceptive, since even when 
the sense-activity does not exist its cognition is seen to manifest itself. 
When one who has remained at home in the morning of a (particular) 
day is at mid-day questioned thus-well, did any person from Madhura 
clad in white, tall by far, and of ruddy complexion visit this house in 
the morning ? -then only, from the fact of the failure of the memory 
even though capable of being revived, one makes a positive declaration 
of his (the man of Madhura) non-existence which has reference to the 
morning, and that, without any activity on the part of the senses. It 
caniiot be said that the abhava cognised in the morning is then (i. e. 
at mid-day) remenibered (because) the counter -correlative, man of 
Madhura, could not then (in the morning) have been conceived by any 
means and when the positive counter-correlative is absent from the 
mind, the cognition of its non-existence is impossible. When this is so, 
where the cognition .of the non-existence as related to proximate space 
and time arises, even when the senses are unceasingly active, since yogya- 
nupalabdhi has been definitely ascertained to serve as the cause, • this 
(alone) must be regarded there also as giving rise to the cognition of 
' the non-existence (abhava) and as such it is not possible to ascribe 
causality to the senses. Abhava is not therefore perceptive; nor is it 
inferential , because of the improbability of relation between it which is 
unknOvVn and any Imga. 

(76) — The point is that yogyatva should be cognised in order that 

• 'it (through anupalabdhi) may serve as the means of establishing the non-existent. Its 
■’mere presence is-not sufficient to establish anupalabdhi. This is the distinction drawn 
by the Bhattas, In a dark room However yogyatva cannot be apprehended. Hence 
the failure to establish the non-existent, , - 




84. By some ( the Bauddhas ) tliis statement is made : — The 
existence of an object (the perceived) is ’ pervaded by perception 
(darsana); hence owing to the absence of perception which is the 
pervader the negation of the object which is the pervaded is determin- 
ed. This is untenable. One who tries to infer ’ the absence of the 
pervaded (iihga) from the absence of the pervader (sadhya) should 
necessarily apprehend the two non-existents in the example (i. e. 
darsana-nivrtti and ddya-nivrtti), then ascertain their invariable 
concomitance and finaliy apprehend by some pramana (as by percep- 
I tion in the case of smoke) the darsana-nivrtti which serves as' the lifiga 

! (sadhana) in the paksa (subject) having the property of sadhya; 

thereafter drSya^nivrtti has to be inferred; but since nivrtti (absence) 
is of a negative character it cannot be apprehended by perception; 
if it is to be inferred by another nivrtti (i. e. another Iihga to establish 
this Iihga) that also being negative in character has to be inferred 
f by another nivrtti, that also similarly, so that infinite regress will 

: result. Tlierefore it is inevitable that the non-existence should be 

I cognised by anupalabdhi (non-cognition) which constitutes itself a 

distinct pramana. When that cognition arises (i. e. when the non- 
existence is cognised through the instrumentality of non-cognition) then 
let there be scope for inference (said in derision). Hence abhava is 
established as a distinct pramana (lit. the status of a distinct means 
of knowledge is established in the case, of abhava); as such, doubts 
j regarding the applicability here (i. e. in the cognition of the non-exis- 

I fence of ^abda, upamana and arthapatti need not be entertained. The 

! sixth pramana is therefore proved to exist. These are the only 

pramanas. 

That which is regarded by some as an additional pramana viz. 
what is named ‘sambhava’-Inclusion, as in the instance, the knowledge 
of the number hundred from the knowledge of thousand since it forms 
its part; the knowledge of kudava (a weight) from the knowledge of 
the weight of adhaka of which it is a part, that is (a case of) inference 
only because of inseparable connection (i. e. it is conditioned by the 
knowledge that a hundred etc. are inseparably connected with a 
thousand etc.). 

“Itihya’-tradition as in the instance, “in every vata (fig tree) there 
is vaisravana-ghost" is not a pramana at all because its trustworthiness 
cannot be ascertained; if valid it falls under agama (sabda) and is not 
a distinct pramana. Even the pramana styled “pratibha” prevision, 
accepted by some, as in the instance-“To-morrow your brother is 
coming” etc. arises from an illusory lifiga or mark and is not a valid 
means of knowledge since its truth cannot be ascertained. Hence the 
statement of the Ka^yapiyas (the Kanadas or Vai^esikas) that dharma 
and adharma ( what constitutes merit and what demerit ) are 
■ apprehended through the prevision of the Rsis is vapid. 

r Lokaprasiddhi (universal belief) also is no distinct pramana since 

it can be included under perception etc. -! 
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Therefore six only are the valid instruments of knowledge and 
that it is so is corroborated in the revered Ramayana-^O Rama in the 
world there are six pramanas by which every thing is comprehended^^ , 

Thus is the discussion of abhavavada concluded, 

85. Having expounded the universally accepted Svatahpramanya 
(self-evidence), of perception etc. and incidentally 
Non-validity of the of the Sastra (Veda) also, as coming under this 
(i. e, under the group of pramanas) what was 
91 ra yaga. asserted in the Sutra ‘‘Codana laksano artho 

dharmah” (vide Sutra ii) was definitely established. Now on the 
strength of (the second half of the fourth Sutra viz.li “animittam vidya- 
manopalambhanatvat" the validity (pramanya) of the injunction 
(codana or sab da) relating to Citra etc. which are intended for securing 
a worldly reward is questioned because it (reward) is not present to 
perception etc. and (sometimes) is incongruous. (It is further argued 
that) the objection previously made in these words “nanvatathabh utam” 

( S. Bh. p. 13 ) is in relation to the injunction applicable to 
the desire for svarga-a phala that is to accrue in the other world; 
as such ( it is pointed out ) that there is no fault of repetition, there 
being a difference in what is objected to.^'s 

Here is a rejoinder - Well, godana might possibly make a 
statement that is the opposite of truth " ~ Since godana in general is 
understood in this (Vakya) the objection is not restricted (in scope). 
Similarly here also “when it is actually existing then it ( yaga or isti ) 
does not yield the reward; when the reward is generated then it is non-’ 
existent; - how can it when not existing yield the reward ?” ( S. Bh. 
p, 40 )• Since such an objection is equally applicable to ^odana relating 
to the desire for the attainment of svrga there is no distinction, and as 
such there is no visayabheda (i. e. what is objected to is identical). 

(77) Vide _ Valniiki Ramayana, Aranyakanda-72-8, In commenting on this 

sloka Govindaraja interprets ‘Yuktayali’ as Upayah and explains thus ; 1^51^ 

This interpretation suits the Ramayana context better than 
that given by Tilaka who agreeing with the author- 'of Sastradipika says that 
yuktayah means the six pramanas. 

(78) The Bhasyakara (S'abara) having explained Sutras 3 , 4, and 5 gives the 
alternative and elaborate explanation of the same Sutras as given by the V»*ttikara, 
reputed to be Upavarsa. Now the Bhasyakara s explanation of Sutra 4 differs from 
that of the Vrttikara. He maintains that perception cannot be the means (animittam) 
of esta Wishing Dharma because by its very definition (Vidyamanopalambhanatvat) it 
is precluded from revealing anything that is super-sensuousi The Vrttikara on the 
other hand splits up the 4th sutra and makes the second half, “animittam Vidya- 
manoplambhanatvat" a separate sutra by supplying the word “s'abda”. He considers 
it as aksepa sutra and explains it thus-s abda is not a valid means of knowledge 
(animittam), because in certain cases such as 9 itra yaga it is unsupported by perception 
and in other cases as “Yejnayudhi etc.” it contradicts perception. This objection is 
met in that part of the 5th siitra relating to this topic which is taken up subsequent 
to the examination of the six pramanas accepted by the Mimamsakas. Hence the 
discussion regarding citra yaga should be taken as closely following the second half 
of- the 4th sutra, the iuteryehing exposition of the pramanas being only incidental 
(prasamgika). 
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The rejoinder is met (as follows) - The previous objection how- 
ever has in view the other woi'ld only. “There indeed ^Jabda which is 
dependent upon some other px'amaria cannot by itself constitute a valid 
instrument of know;edge (pramanaj and as regards podana there is no 
other (corroborative) pramana; hence podana is invalid,’’'- this is . the 
objection : this has in consequence applicability to the other world only. 
As regards injunctions relating to the desire to possess cattle, if imme- 
diately following the (yaga) karma cattle are obtained, then validity 
will be established in the case of godana because the corroborative 
pramana (viz. perception) is evident; if not obtained, then from the 
very fact that the corroborative evidence annuls it (jjabda), invalidity 
can easily be ascribed to it (godana). So why trouble about proving 
the similarity of objection ? Hence as regards the other objection ( it is 
clear that ) it relates to the heavenly reward only. This however relates 
to the worldly reward. The pramanya (of godana) pointing to the 
reward in the other world (paraloka) is not invalidated on the ground 
that the reward does not eventuate immediately (after the performance 
of the karma). It is not such as could come into being immediately 
(lit, without interval) for it can (only) manifest itself in a different birth. 

“How can it when not existing yield the reward ”? (vide above): 
'is not (the objection contained) in this part of the sentence similar ( to 
the one you are now raising)? 

We say no; because the reward comes through apiirva. Since it is 
evident that svrga by its very nature is fit to be enjoined in another body 
it is impossible of attainment immediately (after the karma) and this 
fact is understood even at the time of determining the sense of the 
Sastra (viz. “let him who desires svarga periorm Jyotistoraa’'), so that 
apurva is involved in the determination of the sense of the text. And 
that (apurva) is of permanent existence (of course till phala results); as 
such the cause not perishing, svarga eventuates at a different time. As 
regards (the obtaining of) cattle however, since they can be obtained 
immediately after the karma the Sastra which enjoins, as the 
means, sacrificial acts like gitra (cf. the text-citraya yajeta pusukamah, 
does notin the least imply, when it is being interpreted, that the karana 
is constituted through the channel of apurva. Thus, the text is under- 
stood as meaning that the gitresti is in itself (directly) the means (and 
not by the intervention of apurva) of securing the reward. Hence the 
reward must accrue immediately and because the karma will have 
ceased to exist as such at a time different (from the one at which it is 
performed) it loses its capacity to serve as a means and by anupalabdhi 
the immediate-phala is negated so that the injunctions* as set forth in 
the texts relating to gitrest etc. are not valid. 

86. It is not possible to regard apurva as being implied in the 
, interpretation of the l^aslra on the mere ground 
jec lonanswere . that the reward is not perceived soon after the 
performance of the karma. It is the ascertainment of the textual sense 
that must precede the ritual and .not that the ritual (should precede the 
ascertainment of) the textual sense. Hence .the objection here is . with 
reference to (the injunctions pertaining, to yagas intended to yield) 
16 
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rewards in tliis world. There is in consequence difference as regards the 
point of objection (visayabheda). Because there is visayabheda the rea- 
son (for the objections) also -varies. In the case of mandatory passages 
promising rewards in the other world the reason for the objection is 
that they are dependent on another pramana (for their validity and as 
such sabda is not an independent pramana). Here however (sabda) is 
contradicted by another pramana (viz. anupalabdhi.) Because of the diffe- 
rent grounds (on which the objections are raised) there is no repetition. 

Or (the present context may be understood thus) : while comment- 
ing on the Sutras in accordance with his own view, (Sahara) pointed 
out the objection previously referred to, though it is not to be found in 
the Sutra; now however according to the view of Vrttikara (Upavarsa) 
the objection arises from the Sutra itself (i. e. IV; vide note 69). Let us 
investigate (the point). It has to be ascertained whether passages relat- 
ing to gtra etc. are valid means of knowldge or not. For this purpose 
(i. e. to known whether such a doubt exists) the question has to be ask- 
ed whether tliey (pitradi) are contradicted by other pranianas or not. 
Now (as regards gitra) because the rewards are not apprehended im- 
mediately though they are fit to be apprehended (if present) it is con- 
cluded that the gitra etc. are not the means (for obtaining the phala). 
And that the Vedic text (viz. gitraya yajeta etc.) loses (its title to) vali- 
dity because of the absence (of the reward) which if present perception 
cannot contradict, (i. e. must needs manifest). In some cases (the Vedic 
texts) are not valid because of the (direct) contravention of perception. 
(Take the passage) “That sacrificer who is armed with the sacrificial 
utensils goes straight to the region of svarga'h Here ‘armed with etc.' 
denotes the body because of the contact of the utensils, and the word 
yajamana (sacrificer) also as it indicates a doer (karta) is denotative of 
that only and not of atman. Since the atman is understood as all-per- 
vading and devoid of action there could be no contact with the sacri- 
ficial vessel and because the word yajnayudhi which denotes 
the contact is used to praise the act of placing the vessels 
on the pyre, it is not to be understood as expressing the 
relation of property and proprietor; for that relation existed 
even before the placing of the vessels on the pyre (i. e. when 
the sacrificer was alive). The ascent of the body to svarga conflicts 
with perception and it cannot happen at an other time even, because 
of the use of the present tense “goes” (yati) and because of the absurdity 
of such occurrence to the body that is reduced to ashes. And (the 
Ptirvapaksin goes on to say) there is no such thing as atman distinct 
from the body. Hence the invalidity (of Vedic texts). Similarly, when 
non-validity is established in the case of passages of non-human origin 
(like those relating to gitre?ti) no credibility could be attached to Vedic 
injunctions enjoined on those who desire svarga, (Vedic testimony is 
therefore bound to be invalid.^^ 

(79) &e» — When it has been proved that what are regarded 

as texts of non-human origin like ‘gitrayayajeta etc.’ do not deserve to be credited 
with validity it is only right to extend this inference to texts like ” Svargakamo 
yajeta , so that the whole body of the Veda (maintains the opponent) is discredited 
as a valid means of right knowledge — Vide Candrika. 
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87. When the validity of Vedic testimony has been thus impugned 
on the ground that it contradicts perceptive anupalabdhi and also 
(direct) perception, the upholder of the Siddhanta ignoring altogether 
the necessity to reconcile these contradictions adduces in support of his 
position, Svatahpramanya (self-validity) which has been urged before, 
by pointing out that there is no defect in the source, (as evidenced in 
Sutra V) “ “The relation between the word and the thing however, is 
eternal and corroborative of it (viz. that which is given by the Veda is 
valid knowledge).” The reason is that what was said before was only 
this-that since it is universally admitted that perception etc. are self-valid 
pramanas, sastra also as coming under them is self-evident, but no 
refutation of the defects in the source was made. Here on the 
contrary what is stated is that Vedic testimony is free from defects and 
therefore is a valid pramana: the relation between the word and the 
thing is eternal and as such there is no possibility of man’s interference 
herein (i. e. such relation is not dependent upon human convention) 
and defect in the word is of human origin. 

(Here ends the controversy regarding the gitrayaga.) 

88. When thus on the ground of the eternity of relation (between 

Objection .4abda and artha) non-validity is discarded and 

self-validity is established, the other (opponent) 
returns to the charge: “Yes, it would be so (Svata};Lpramahya \vould 
be feasible), but no relation exists between the word and the meaning; 
theii why this question whether it is of human or of super-human 
origin ?”— (Vide S. Bh. p. 43). To explain: there is no such thing as 
conjunction (samyoga, between the word and the meaning); for if it 
did exist the utterance of the word “knife” would eventuate in the 
splitting of the mouth. It cannot be that the relation is one of cause 
and effect because (according to you) both (s‘’'abda and artha) are 
eternal. 

(Now it is possible to argue that) since S^abda may mean either 
varna, sphota or jati and artha (may mean) cither vyaktij akrti, or 
sambandha etc., and that as such it is difficult to determine what 
exactly ^abda and artha connote if they are regarded as external (i. e. 
as being outside the mind), slabda like the form “ga” is nothing but 
vijnana and the form “ gau ” which is its product is also vijnana 
only, constituting the artha (meaning) so that the relation bet- 
\yeen sabda and artha is , certainly one of cause and effect. 
(This is Vijnana-Vadin’s plea). But this cannot stand; because no 
cognition arises without an objective ground ; and no other relation 
( such as samavaya) need be thought of as being possible. If it be 
said that the relation is as between the denotator and the de- 
notated (pratyayya and pratyayaka) we say, no. The relation itself 
being absent there can be no possibility of (the existence of) pratyaya- 
katva. Wc are investigating the very problem, viz. by which relation 
does the word denote the meaning? We would be committing the 
fallacy of petitio principii (atmasraya) if we hold that its denotative 
character results from its (sabda) being: denotative only. Hence the 
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relation is non est. The relation not existing, it is not possible that one 
thing could denote another (totally distinct) thing ; as such, the par- 
ticular hetu (i. e. that which gives rise to sabdabodha viz. the relation) 
ims to be left undelined with the result that the cognition of Sabdartha 
(i* e. the thing denoted^ by sabda) like that of dreams can be assigned 
to no deiinitc cause (yadrephika) and (therefore) sabda can have no 
claim to validity. The ordinary transactions of men however could 
somehow go on on the strength of other pramanas even in the absence 
ot verbal testimony (i. e.- without the need of verbal testimony being 
Iclt). but as regards acts prescribed in the \^eda depending as they 
do upon sabda (they derive their sanction from the Vedic statements 
only) no attention need be paid to them since they are not supported 
by any valid pramana. 

89. It would be so if no relation existed between the word and 
Answer. meaning; but the relation does exist, of the 

.... , nature of pratyayya and pratyayaka (i. e.’ of that 

winch 3s denoted and that which denotes ). Even without the 
other relations existing, the word by its very nature becomes 
aenotative ot the meaning ( pratyayaka ) and the meaning, the 
denoted (pratyayya) and this itself constitutes the relation. " And 
because this (s^abda) expresses the meaning without depending upon 
object-contact as docs the sense, or upon invariable concomitance as 
does the hetu (probans), it is called abhidhana (or the primary signitica- 
wc. force) and that relation is what is known as Samjna-Samjnitva. 
Hence the relation between the word and its meaning is defined as 
one ot bamjna-Sainjnm (the relation between designation and thing 
designated), ** 

What again is the proof (for the assumption) that sabda 
the meaning ? 

, , Ifidt the knowledge of the meaning arisei 

atcly after sabda (comes to one’s knowledge). 


expresses 
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(ill the perception of obiects).^^ Hence the word conveys the sense 
only to that person who learns from another that that word is the 
symbol of a particular meaning and not to another. Thus there is no 
incongruity. 

90. Let us grant that such a relation (between the word and sense) 

exists, but that, from your statement only, should 
Objection regarding regarded as of human origin (pauruseya). To 
the relation between explain : the relation of word with its sense is not 
samyoga (contact or conjunction), not tadatmya 
(identity compatible with dift'erence) but it is pratyayahatva (denotative 
in character). And that, it has been said, is dependent on man : hence 
as in the case of words like Devadatta, it is after we have determined 
the relation between a particular sense and the symbol (denoting it) 
that the Sabda (word) becomes indicative of the sense. So that 
pauruseyatva is inevitable. 

91. Without first answering the objection raised regarding the 
eternal nature of relation (Sahara sets out with the question) “which is 
the Sabda in gauh ? ” Now it may be pertinently questioned what 
connection there is and what the object in explaining Sabdasvarupa 
(nature of word) here. (The answer is) that the connection is 
evidently one of prasahga (context).^! Because the relation is the 
subject of discussion, ( naturally ) the relata - sabda and artha 
(word and its sense) - suggest themselves so that their characteristics 
have to be explained. And the object (prayojana) itself is to establish 
the truth of “iiha” and the rest which are dependent upon its (^abda) 
component parts.^- If however the sentence or the word is not com- 
posed of parts the denotative parts being unreal all that is dependent 
upon them (like uha) would become false. Moreover for the establish- 
ment of the (eternal) relation it must be admitted that varnas are 
denotative of meaning. Otherwise since independently the varnas have 
no samgati it would be inappropriate to consider them as denotative in 

(80) Though it is maintained that the significative potency of words is natural 
and does not like perception etc. depend upon extraneous aids the conventional element 
in language is not ignored; but that is only accessory and not fundamental to establish- 
ing the eternal nature of the word and its meaning. Cf. O. I, P. p. 311. S. Bh. Vol. 
I G. O. S. P. 18. 

(81) -To the query as to the connection between the objec- 

tion and the theme set out by S'abara the answer is that it is one of context. The 
term relation suggests relata, vi'z. s^abda and its import so that S^abara pertinently takes 
up first the exposition of the nature of s'abda. Ch Something 

that suggests itself is not to be ignored, (but should be made explicit). 

(82) -by the term, tiha is meant the chan^ 
effected in a sentence when it is transferred to a subsidiary yaga. In the Dars'apur* 
namasa yaga which is prakvti or archetypal we have' the text 

but in the Sauryayaga which is its vikrti or ectypal, for we substitute 

i. e. the case termination remains the same while the uninfiected noun (pratipadika) is 
altered. Such a transference becomes impossible and tjiha will lose its validity if 
the partless (akhanda) sphota is accepted (vide note 47). - . 




character.®^ Hence to such of those who think thuS; the relation itself- 
namely, the one existing between what is denoted and what denotes 
will, having no basis to stand upon, disappear, and the “sphota” which 
(the grammarians maintain) being (um*eal) like the horns of a hare 
cannot be admitted to possess any denotative character; ipso facto the 
eternity of relation has to be discarded. Hence for the proof of that 
(viz. eternity of relation) the nature of sabda is explained with a view 
to clearly establishing that the varnas (letters occupying a certain 
order) arc denotative (of meaning). In “gauh” is it that varnas alone 
constitute the sabda or something (say sphota) different from them? 
This is the question that is primarily discussed, and incidentally (what 
is undertaken is) the refutation of (the doctrine) that the varnas have 
parts, that ‘ga' has a jati or class, that gosabda is a composite of parts 
and that there is a jati (viz. gosabdatva). The clause ‘varnas alone are 
jsabda’ is used for the sake of emphasis.^^ 

In this connection the arhats (jainas) express as their view that 
varnas have as their constituent parts what is termed pudgala.^^ That 
is an untenable (doctrine) since we have no knowledge of these consti- 
tuent parts. Perception does not give these constituents for there is 
no cognizance of the whole and parts in the varnas. Nor are they cog- 
nised by inference, because of the absence of knowledge of the conco- 
mitance of any lihga (hetu) with them (the constituent parts); nor by 
the samanyatodrstaSQ for we cannot argue thus; “whichever is a thing, 
that should have been perforce constituted by its own parts”, because 
(of its straying away i.e. vyabhigara) in atoms (which are also things 
but in which) there are no parts. But if it be said that they (atoms) are 
also composed of parts, those parts would again be (composed of parts) 
and similarly thereafter, so that a single composite masa bean would be 
constituted of an infinite number of parts. Hence with a single masa 
or tila (sesamum) the whole world would be filled because things gross 
and composed of infinite parts not yielding room to one another 

(83) The letters placed in a certain order are denotative and not separately 
-anupurvi is essential. 

(84) — The word is used for emphasising the fact that varnas 

following a particular order alone constitute s'abda and not sphota. 

(85) Pudgala-Tbis is the name which the Jains (arhats) give to matter. Since 
the vrhole of the philosophical system of theirs is pervaded by the hylozoistic theory 
it is no wonder that they consider varnas also as composed of pudgala atoms, 

(86) ?:^3FI;-The samanj’ato drsta is a variety of inference when the 

inferential mark is not directly experienced but experienced from likeness: Vide I.L.E. 
p. 159. ‘ The third variety of Samauyato d‘'|ta is that in which with the support of 
what is found in the sphere of sensuous objects, we reason about parallel cases in 
the sphere of the supersensuous.” , O. I. P. PP. 254-55. As Professor Pliriyanna 
observes this is merely analogical reasoning. That varnas are composed of pudgala 
atoms may be inferred on the following analogy: 3T«II 

i. e. conceding vastutva to varnas we proceed from this sensuous sphere- 
to the non-sensuous- Sfqsfq' |. 
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would (necessarily) occupy endless space. Therefore ( we must con- 
clude that) atoms have no parts, so also varnas. Similarly “ gatvajati ” 
and “autvajati” (in gau^ can point to no praraana to support them. 

Here is an objection : How can jati (i. e. the class-consciousness) 
that is recognised amidst utterances which are sharp, slow, and mid- 
dling; acute-accented, grave-accented and circumflexed (as in chanting 
the Veda); nasalised and non-nasalised; and short, long, and prolated, 
be said to be non-existent ? 

It is true; recognition does exist; but that can be accounted for 
when the object is single only. The manifestation of diferent utterances 
like sharp and slow is due to the difference in the avastha ( pitch of 
the same varna, say ga) and it is not possible to attribute it to different 
individual objects (vyakti). 

93. The manifestation of difference and non-difference occurs in 

two ways. In some cases difference relates to 
clliarmio (the qualified), and non-difference relates 
to dharma (quality); for example, in ( a number 
of) brindled cows, we get the notion of class since we distinguish the 
cows by saying this cow, this cow, and so on (here is the manifestation 
of difference in the individuals, hence the conception of jati). In other 
cases the manifestation of difference is due to (the difference in) quali- 
ties and the manifestation of non-difference is due to the qualified. Of 
the same individual, Devadatta, we say - he is young, he is old, he is 
lean; here jati is not accepted (because the individual dharmin is iden- 
tical though the attributes are different). Hence in the present context 
as regards druta etc., (sharp utterance, low utterance etc,) non-difference 
is in relation to dharmin and difference is in relation to dharma (so that 
there is no gatva jati). To explain : — The manifestation takes this form; 
this letter “a” ( pronounced as in around ) was uttered fast by this 
man, slow, by this man, and not this “a" is fast and this “a” is slow, 
since if it had been so we should have admitted both dharmibheda 
( difference in the qualified ) and ( as a consequence ) jati. 

94. Here is an objection ; The abiding together of thinness etc., 
in one and the same person, viz. Devadatta is feasible because they 
(the changes) succeed one after another ( i. e. they occur at different 
times), but as regards qualities such as nasalisation etc. how can they 
all relate to a single Varna when that Varna is pronounced at the same 
time by a number of speakers ? It is impossible for a dharmin having 
several contradictory dharmas to give asylum to (lit. to bear) them all 
together. 

It is true. But in the real sense these (qualities - high and low 
etc.) are not the characteristics of Varna. Being the characteristics of 
dhvani (sound) they merely appear as if belonging to Varnas as, for 
example, when standing at the same time before a small and a big 
mirror smallness and bigness both appear in the face. Hence there is 
no contradiction (as pointed out by the objector) even though the 
varna is identically the same, with the result that the assertion that we 
have a universal, viz. “gatva” is supported by no pramana. So too the 
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statement that the word “gauh" is avayav in ( i. e. whole composed of 
parts) is (unsupported by any proof), since the letters “ga,” etc. are not 
all (uttered) together and are also omnipresent (sarvagatatvat) and as such 
incapable of forming a composite. It is perceived every vvherc that the 
karya (effect) is of greater magnitude than karana (cause) , as in the case 
of threads and cloth (woven out of them); but greater magnitude than 
that of the (omnipresent) varnas cannot be attributed to anything. 
Hence there exists no whole (avayavin).^^ When that (whole) does not 
exist (the idea of) gotva depending as it does on that (i.e. the existence 
of wholes) is banished altogether. Therefore (we must conclude) that 
varnas alone (i. e. their aggregate) are s^abda. 

95. Let us admit so far: there is none such as parts, whole, and 

. . (the universal) gatva, But we do not admit that 

Objection. varnas only are s'abda because of their inability 

to connote any meaning; to explain — “By the knowledge of a single 
letter no consciousness of any meaning docs result and because the 
letters are progressively uttered we cannot postulate their togetherness 
(sahitya).’' 

Just as sacrifices beginning with Agneya though performed in suc- 
cession produce a single result in co-operation, 
the varnas also produce for us exactly alike (a 

single result) 88. 

Sahitya (combination) is feasible in the case of sacrifices though 
^ . performed in successsion (since such combination 

yues ion. takes place) through (the operation of) utpattya- 

piirva; but how in the case of varnas ? 

In their case also (sahitya) results from mental impressions, 
(samskaras). 

Answer. 

Question: Which is the pramana for their existence (i. e. of 
samskaras) ? 

(87) 3Tdl varna is niravayava-integral, and sarvagata-’ornnipresent, 

and nitya-eternal. It is the dhvani- “tone” that manifests it. What suffers change 
therefore is the tone and not the varna. A word-s'abda, is an aggregate of varnas and 
not an ;avayavin. 

(88) order of sacrifices in the Bull-Moon Yilga- 

is and in the New-moon yaga- it is aiR?!, 

and I 

It is only when all these six yagas are performed that a single reward, viz. svarga 

(89) Sc^T^l’^l-utpattyapurva is a technipal term, meaning the apurva which 
results 'from each of the six yagas (see note above). Apurva is a certain potency that 
is generated in the agent by the ’performance of the sacrifice. It resides in him till the 
■Pbiect of the (Sacrifice .is attained. The Utpattyapiirvas which arise from the 

I jrformance ;of .the six y.^as are .replaced by the parq,mapurva or as it is termed 
.lyihdapuDva by -Qxe It is the latter that abides till the wished for 

object is reached. 
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The same pramana as in the case of agneya sacrifice, For, just 
_ as in their case the Scripture makes it clear that 

i nswer. securing of the desired object is to be under- 

stood as the outcome of the combination and because in themselves 
they (the different sacrifices) cannot produce it (the object desired), 
apurva is postulated as the channel (through which the object viz. 
Svarga is to be attained); even so as regards the varn.as we get no idea 
of the sense from individual letters; and because the sense could be 
comprehended only by the utterance of all the letters and it is only 
the combination that could yield the desired result, the postulation of 
samskara is appropriate. Alike a single agency and a specific order (in 
the utterance of varnas) have to be admitted as no meaning is com- 
prehended when they (single agency and specific succession) are upsct.^i 

96. If so (i. e. when samskara is postulated) having to presume 
^ , samskara for every varna there would be the 

Sphotl OblecUon.° postulation of several samskaras. Better than that 
is the presumption of a single sabdatatva (which 

here is sphota). 

Not so, because of its non-perception it is discarded. ^2 The word 
■ indeed (^abda) is admitted to be perceptively 

cognizant and in perception nothing other than 
varna is manifested. Hence we consider that it (Sabdatatva) does not 
exist. By you also having presumed Sabdatatva, samskara has again 
to be necessarily presumed. As for sounds (dhvani) they do not 
severally suggest the sphota and combination of those that follow in 
succession could only be through the means of samskara so that its 
postulation (samskara kalpana) is just the same (for both of us). 

Now let this view hold good: The sounds manifest the ^abda in 

. their individual capacity only (and not as aggre- 

jec ion. which then would need samskara). And 

it cannot be argued from this that the latter sounds (of a word) are 
rendered purposeless. (Because) the first (uttered) sounds indistinctly 
manifest the ^abda and the next and the further next ones manifest 
it distinctly and even more distinctly so that the latter sounds are not 
purposeless. • 

If so then those which constitute the latter sounds competent as 
they are to distinctly manifest (the ^abda)- are in 
themselves sufficient. No need therefore of the 
first occurring sounds. 

(90) — The same pramana, viz. arthapatti by which we posit apurva 
which lasts till the yaga yields its fruit. 

(91) -Though the word is not considered as something whole-avaya' 
via, we must admit that the letters composing it follow a particular order; for other- 

. wise “words like Mina’ (pitiful) and nadt .(river) which consist of.^ the same varnas but 
placed in a different order, would not differ in their connotation.” I. P. p. 310. 

(92) — The pramana for the rejection of spHota is anupalabdhi~n on- 

cognition. Because of its non-perception it is concluded that sphota ’ has no factual 
existence. • • , 
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No sound (nada) whatever, by itself (singly) does clearly manifest 
OKWfmn it (^abda i. e. sphota) but they all manifest it 

(each contributing individually). That (nada) 
however does not all at once distinctly manifest it. For the sphota 
having been first indistinctly manifested becomes distinct by being 
repeatedly heard, on the following analogy: — A mango tree which 
is at a distance first presents itself in its general outline as an elephant, 
a hay rick etc.; when thought over again is seen as a tree and then 
again it is clearly perceived as a mango tree. Like that, is the other 
to be undertood. 

If it be so from those very sounds uttered in the initial stage such 
a distinct manifestation would result by their 
repetition (i. e. by repeating the first uttered sounds 
we should have a clear manifestation of sphota) or from the latter by 
the mere fact of repetition. Hence it serves no purpose to think that 
sphota is dependent upon a variety of sounds. Again if indeed the 
nadas are independently suggestive, from the latter (set of nadas) we 
might have indistinct manifestation and from the former distinct 
manifestation so that the utterance (of sounds) might be even 
in the reverse order. Therefore since the sphota is dependent 
upon a necessary specific order (of sounds) and an aggregation 
of a number of distinct sounds, it has inevitably to be admitted 
(by you) that sphota is revealed by the end nada conjoined with the 
mental impressions (samskara) left by the previous nadas, and as such 
the postulation of samskara is common (to both of us). Or (another 
charge may be brought against you) to you alone is it necessary to postu- 
late a novel kind of samskara, but in my doctrine the knowledge of the 
meaning arises from the samskaras which are the causes of recollection 
so that there is no need to postulate a different samskara.®^ 

To me also they alone will serve (i. e. for the revelation of sphota 
Obe'’jtion mental impressions which occasion memory 

will do and there is no need for a distinct sams- 
kara). 

No, (it cannot be); otherwhere than in memory they (viz. samskaras 
which help recall) cannot function. According to 
me however the samskaras which help recall (of 
varnas) only, give rise to the knowledge of the meaning. To explain:-- 
A single recollection, that is, embracing all varrias is originated by the 
combination of the samskaras which are generated by the ‘‘primary 
experience’ (anubhava) of each varna. And the varnas which are 
manifested all together in that (recollection) produce by combination 
the knowledge of the meaning without there being present a separate 
samskara. According to your view however the procedure is unlike 

(93) if point is that in ordinary usage the mentai 

impressions are reminders of , past experience and here they bring to mind the previous 
varnas which together with that heard last, manifest the sense, whereas according to 
the Grammarian philosophers the mental impressions manifest sphota-this function 
of theirs is novel, 






this. To explain:— the nadas while being experienced (i. e. while the 
sounds are being actually heard) will not manifest sphota because they 
are not apprehended by the sense of hearing.^^ And because of their 
bemg^outside the range of experience it cannot be said that they 
(sounds) signify sphota while being remembered, as it could be said of 

Tu t>e said 

mat) by their mere existence (i. e. though neither experienced nor 
remembered) the nadas by effecting some modification of the sense of 
hearing manifest the ijabda (i. e. sphota); but there is no conjoint 
existence as they (sounds) succeed one another. Therefore it is through 
sahitya or togetherness could be secured and as 
such the postulation of a distinct samskara is unavoidable. 

But this is our view. It is true that the manifestation of sphota 
Objection. caused by the samskaras which occasion 

. .r . . recall; but those samskaras which are instrumental 

m the manifestation of the varnas, which are generated by nadas, and 
which reside in the auditory sense-organ are themselves the means of 
manifesting sphota as in the case of varnas. Where then is the need 
tor the postulation of a distinct samskara ?95 

That is irrational; they (the_ samskaras) are momentary. The 
Answer. samskara which is the means for the cognition of 

, . „ , . ^he first varna will have disappeared at the time 

the final varna is_ heard. If it should remain even at the time the 
aspirate (visarjaniya in gauh) is heard the “ga” sound would continue 
to be heard. Therefore they (the samskaras manifesting varnas) are 

evanescent and in consequence the manifestation of sphota by their 

combination is impossible. And it has been already said that if they 
were supposed severally to manifest (sphota) the succeeding ones 
would go without value. Or (we may also point out) that the mere 
contact of dhvani (with the auditory sense) constitutes the modification 
ot the auditory sense and none other, but of its momentariness, no 
doubt exists because the sounds are in a state of flux^e. It follows 
therefore that distinct, stable samskaras have to be postulated, ' alike’ 
sabda (sphotatmaka) which is other than vanpia-necessitating the 
presumption of several unsubstantiated existences. In my view how- 
‘'constructive knowledge of the meaning of words” 

which are the object of indubitable 
recollection there is nothing to find fault with. 

(94) according to the Grammarians the madhyamanada is the 
vyanjaka of sphota but it is not the vi§aya of the sense of hearing. Sud. p. 374. 

(95) ^ where is the need for me to postulate a unique 

YOT^thrimnWn'^ w hat the Grammarian says to the Mimamsaka. “According to 
you the impressions which arise from the sounds in the auditory organ are th^ 
mamfestors of varnas and to me they are the manifestors of sphota'" 

1 impact of the sound on the ear, a certain samskara takes nlare 

when'kltfspt?: 

of all the previous samskaras. But this, says the 
Mimamsaka, is not possible since- the .samskaras .are evanescent. For him howLer a 
assumed, for.. the revelation of sabda since each 
samskara reveals a varpa and then vanishes. The vanpas put together constitute s abd^ 
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If as you say the import of a sentence is secured by the simuitane- 
^ . ous recollection of varnas then, varnas even if 

Objection. uttered in a reverse order would become 

significant. 

No; even the order (of varnas) is a necessary adjunct. 

Answer. 

Which order, then, is the necessary adjunct (anga)? Angatva can- 
. . not be attributed to varnas in themselves because 

Objection. omnipresent (vibhu) and eternal (nitya). 

Nor can it be so from the fact of their cognition (pratiti which you may 
say) follows a certain order because its (pratiti) recollection isa simulta- 
neous single act. 

Well, when it is so, (i. e. when there is no order either in the varnas 
or in the act of their cognition) - we say, that the 
specific order of the sounds constitutes the anga 
by its illicit transfer to variias, so that there is no fault (in our argu- 
ment). Hence the sounds which are the means of manifesting the 
varnas are, in a specific order, super-imposed upon the manifested 
varjias so that it is evident that the recollected var^ias following this 
order are denotative (of the meaning) and that there is no other ^abda 
(i. e. sphota). 

Here ends the discussion of the sphota doctrine. 

97. “Then - which is the meaning of the word gauh ”?- thus 
. ■■ , , (raising the question) on the plea of beginning to 

What artha stands expound the meaning, he (Sahara p. 49 S. B.) 

proves the existence of akrti (jati) for the purpose 
of establishing the eternity of relation (between Sabda and artha). 
If akrti were non-existent then the beginningless (apauruseya) relation 
between the word and the particulars (it denotes) would not result, 
because they (vyaktis) are fleeting^^. Again in the absence of akrti 
(we cannot say that there is such a thing as) eternal upalaksana^s. 
Hence the discussion as to the existence or non-existence of akrti. 
When the existence of that (akrti) is proved (here) it will be made 
clear, in the section on akrti (Jai. 13-33) that, that itself (viz. akrti or 
universal) is what is denoted by the word. 

,(97) - If we assume that particulars (like pot) 

are all that are denoted by words then the relation between S'abda and artha will not 
be apauruseya, thus contradicting Jaimini’s aphorism 
where ^Ergf^sfjnleans eternal. 

(98) In the absence of akyti we have nothing by which the 

eternal nature of the relation between Sab^a and artha could be established. 
And it cannot be maintained that from an eternal npalak^ana the eternal nature of 
the denotative relation conltl be established. There is no common characteristic to 
.mitaifest the individuals, i. e. there is m concept distinct from generality which while 
embracing a certain class excludes the rest. 



I 98. Here (it has to be noted that) the Saugatas (Buddhists) do 

I , . . . not admit the existence of the universal (akrti) 

^ h r ft A since in their view the only realities are the 

I non-predicable particulars ( svalaksana)®®. To 

explain: — '‘if the universal is distinct from the individuals then it 
would be perceived apart (from the individuals); if not distinct it 

I would be indistinguishable from the individual (lit, it would be 

I individual merely); if it be said that it is both (distinct and non- 

distinct), it cannot be so owing to self-contradiction.” It is indeed 

impossible that the same universal could be both distinct and non- 

distinct from it (vyakti), because of the incompatibility between 
difference and identity. If the universal is a distinct entity the ques- 
tion is whether it is omnipresent or confined to individuals only. 
Omnipresence anyhow cannot be attributed to it because of its non- 
residence in the intervening void; i. e. between two individual objects. 
If it be regarded as confined to individuals how could it, not being in 
a particular spot previously (i. e. before the origination, say of pot) be 
cognized in an individual that is coming into being there (i. e, in that 
spot) ? And it cannot be said that it comes into being (afresh) there, 
because origination of what is eternal is an impossible occurrence; it 
cannot be that it comes from another vyakti (individual) because it is 
not gross (it is vibhu or omnipresent) and further jati would cease to 
be cognized in that other object. Nor is it possible to say that some part 
which has not left resides there alone, for :a universal is without parts. 
Also when the individual is destroyed it (the jati) does not stay behind 
because it is not then apprehended. Nor is it destroyed for it is eternal. 
And it does not travel elsewhere for it is not gross. And because 
Jati is already resident in the other object it gets doubled if another 
should step in. This is what they (Bauddhas) say: “ It does not come 
hither, it was not there (before), it is there afterwards and it does not 
contain parts; and it does nqt give up its former abode - O ! What an 
array of troubles!” If the jati residing in the individual were to be there 
in its entirety it could not be found in an individual different from that 
(individual). What is a single unit cannot simultaneously remain in its 
' entirety in several places. Anp it cannot remain so in its parts because 

it is void of parts. How can its presence as parts be possible in indi- 
vidual objects which are varied in character, and 'which relate to the 
past, present and future? And as regards individuals that are (actually) 
present what is experienced is the notion “here” (i. e. we get the cogni- 
tion in the form ‘here is’, say, ‘a cow’) and no one gets the cOgnitidn*' 
“here exists gotva” (i. e. no class-conscioasness arises on perceiving 
individuals that are present) but the form it takes is- " This is a cow 
It may be argued that jati is no other than the individual’s self 


(99) ?5r3^or-^5[^qRTr5f, is what the word denotes. The Bauddhas 

of the Vaibha?ika and Sautrantika schools admit svalakganas or bare particnlars 
only as given in perception while concepts like jMi etc. which are termed samanya* 
lak?anas are but mental fabrications, super-imposed on syalakianas. Hence according to 
them the object of perception is that .which , is .rjd of all objective elaboration- 
kalpanapodham. 
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(svarupa) and not a distinct entity having the individual as its sub- 
stratum. Such an argument is indefensible. How could jati which is 
unique in character, eternal and inclusive by nature (it is a common 
factor of a number of individuals) be the svarupa of individuals which 
are multiplex in character, non-eternal and which are different from 
! ■ one another ( i. e. marked by prthaktva or severalty ) ? The three 

^ ; , worlds would then become mixed up. And there is no pramana either, 

^ \ for the existence of akrti (same as jati): it is by no means perception- 

; . since jati is admitted to be eternal it does not give rise to its cognition 

' (i. e. it is out of the question that the cognition of jati could take place, 

i , , in time-kadacitka). Those that are eternal are impotent to lead to any 

I ' \ practical efficacy. That which is not productive ( of jnana ) cannot be- 

1 come the>isaya (object), for what is a visaya is characterised by that 

I I (i. e. it is only the potency to give rise to the knowledge of itself that 

■ji I I constitutes visaya ~ object). Hence samanya (which, you term jati) is 

‘I I : ' nothing but vikalpakara ( determination of thought which is untrue to 

I ! r reality), or false. ^ 

99. Now to account for variety in cognitions, just as the external 
svalak^anas (the bare particulars) arc admitted, why not ( says the 
Siddhanfin) admit a variety of universals to account for the innumerable 
variety of thought - determinations (Vikalpas) like cow, horse, etc. ? 

No (there is no necessity); from the perception of Svalaksanas only 
which are characterised by variety we can 
pponent. account for variety in vikalpas^ . Though devoid 

of objects (i. e. though Savikalpakajnana does not in reality point to 
any object), thought-determinations (savikalpakas) arising as they do 
from svalak§anas which are . of infinite variety and so capable of 

( 100 ) nm m 

^ ^ifci mi 

— according to Buddhistic doctrine jati otherwise known as apoha is 
anuvytta, that is, it is seen as characterising several individuals, and ghata, pata etc* 
known as svalaksanas are exclusive in character (Vyawtta). What is auuvrtta is 
subjectively determined and as such vyav»'tta alone is real. “The doctrine of apoha is 
inseparable from the theory of svalaksana. Exclusion of what is other is the ground 
of the practical notion of sameness of character in things which are absolutely diverse 
in character. According to the Bauddhas “Sarvam prthak”-the atomistic principle 
which finds expression in the doctrine of Svalaksana or ksana-there cannot be any 
positive resemblance in reals. A cow is like a cow in virtue of what both are not’* 
I, L. E. p. 125, N3. 

(1) According to the Bauddhas all thought-determinations “savikalpakas'*, 
are illusory as not immediately given. For them it is only the svalak§aipas that have 
the stamp of reality. The samanya or jati, which idea is a thought-determination is 
savikalpaka in essence-vikalpakaramatra, and so has no existence. 

(2) fqq5cqaf^^qlqq%:-‘^ 

teq qf^4)qq^^rarc^m?q Candrika. 

mean- is that the variety of vikalpas or thought-determina- 
tions like ‘cow , horse’ etc., are apprehended by the perception of svalaksanas which 
ate real reals and as such it is not warranted to presume samanya or jati because 
of the vikalpas. 
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inducing useful activity (like possessing or rejecting-hanopadana) in 
one desirous of action indirectly (lit. successively) lead on to it; just as 
the apprehension of the lustre of a precious stone prompts one to get 
the gem; similarly these vikalpas will not fmstrate empirical activity and 
in consequence there is nothing to baulk the course of ordinary human 
affairs, (cf. S. D. S. p. 18). Hence (it is concluded that) there 
is no (category like) jati. By these very reasons (adduced to disprove 
universais) the reality of the substance, avayavin (the constituted whole 
as distinguished from the constituent parts) is denied, for neither alter- 
native could stand (i. e. whether the whole is different from or the 
same as the parts). The manifestation of gross objects ^ however is 
dependent upon the conglomeration of atoms of colour etc. Since it 
can be accounted for just as (we can), the appearance of dark objects 
dancing before the eye (kesondraka), the manifestation of Savikalpas 
is not a sufficient reason for the presumption of the avayavin. And 
when that (whole) is non-existent the universal like cow-hood stands 
discarded being devoid of its substrate~(jati, it must be noted, is 
resident in avayavin.) 

100. How in the absence of the identical (ekarupa) universal, can 

. . the svalak§anas which are wholly disparate (i. e. 

imamsaka. related to one another) give rise to vikalpas 

(prcdicables or determinate ideas) which are identical in character ? If 
it is urged that they do give rise (to such predicables), then why 
should some produce the determinate knowledge of cows, and some, 
the determinate knowledge of horses ? Why not all (svalaksanas) 
produce all ‘determinations of thought’-(indifferently) ? 

For the upholder of the doctrine of universais also how is it reason- 
able to hold that individuals which are by 
nature disparate assume the character of the 
identical universal, become its ground or the means of revealing it 
(i. e. the universal; the Bhattas admit that individuals possess these 
three characteristics). If it be said that they do discharge such func- 
tions why should some individuals get into relation only with some 
one kind of universal and not all (individuals) with all (universais in- 
differently) ? If it be said that it is owing to the very constitution of 
things (svabhavat) the answer is that the same (explanation) holds good 
for us also. Again if for the sake of securing the connection between 
the (distinct) individuals and universais which are uniform in character 
another common feature, a summum genus (param avilaksanam) is 
admitted, then for securing the connection between that second com- 
mon feature of individuals with that also, another universal has to be 


(3) &c. — We cannot posit a constituted substance because of the ap- 

pearance of gross objects, for the latter are mere figments of the brain like kes'on- 
draka-an appearance like a mass of twisted hair, .It is not a whole but a group- 
cognition; (Vide Candrika). 
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Mimamsaka. 


admitted, then another, and so on resulting in infinite regress 
Hence this samanya is an ideal (vikalpa) only and by no means is its 
existence a reality. 

iOi. This will now be answered - *‘The universal which has the 
bed-rock of pratyaksa for its support cannot be 
shaken by bad logic; that (viz. pratyak^a-pra- 
mana) triumphs over all (illogical notions). ” In all things perception 
since it assumes such forms as - ^this is also a cow/ ‘this is also a cow/ 
‘this is also a tree* and ‘this also', is both exclusive and inclusive in 
character, and it arises unaffected (abadhita) by differences in space 
(region), time, and states (such as sitting, moving, etc.) so that it over- 
comes all manner of specious reasoning and gives us a twofold idea, 
of things, ^ and such (pratyaksa) which other (pramana) can vitiate ? 
There is indeed no other pramana more potent than that; it is the 
foundation of all other pramanas which in consequence cannot frus- 
trate it. Further inferences also depending as they do on the universal 
only strengthen the (doctrine of) universals and not thwart it : for 
indeed that which depends on something cannot (also) harm the latter. 

If it did, itself would be non-est because of its dependence on that 
other. To explain :~He who condemns samanya by presupposing the 
alternatives-bheda and abheda, has per force to couch his argument 
thus: whatever is vastu, (that) will be either different or non-different. 

Hj If samanya should be (regarded as) vastu, then that also will have to be 

' ^ either different or non-diderent (from the individuals). But it is neither 

(i. e. we cannot predicate either identity or diffrence of samanya). 
Hence it is avastn (i. e. not an entity). From this it is evident that he 
who speaks of vastutva (thinghood) must admit samanya. Otherwise 
how could it be asserted that vastutva will not pertain to samanya (i. e. 
that the universal is not a separate category) on the reasoning that 
when there is invariable concomitance between vastutva and bheda- 
bheda there is non-apprehension of vyapaka (pervador) 7 ? . 

(4) etc. The Bauddha reverts to another argument of the Miffilm- 

saka and refutes it. To meet the objection that disparate individuals cannot be the 
ground of the universal the Mimamsaka urges that while he admits the primary univer 
sal (sattasamanya) the Buddhist does not. The rejoinder is that secondary universals 
being infinite any attempt to find a relation between these and the primary universal 
would land one in infinite regress: cf. ^ 

5 ^ Candrika. 

(5) &c. -In ‘this is a cow’ - 4:, the ‘this’.-^^ is exclUsive~«?ffc(TO, 

as it separates the cow in one’s immediate presence from the one at a distance; ‘cow’- 
nl: denotes jati and is inclusive Hence in every cognition we have both 

the elements-jati and vyakti, the universal and the individual. 

(6) etc. The Buddhist when condemning-samanya has to reason 

thus:— ^ m (53fl'^^) 51^ eW 5^: ); cfi^g 

in this line of argument he has unwittingly admitted the universal- 
^ vastutva. . • 

(7) - The Bauddha admitting as he does 
-only, two pramanas (viz. pratyaksa ^nd anumana) infers the negation of vastu by the 
hetu, vyapakanupalabdhi which is one of eleven hetus to infer abhava (Vide N.M. p.53.) 
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What if I maintain that the word vastu becomes signiHcant by 
Bauddha. virtue of upadhis and not by virtue of jati ? Then 

where is room for the unwelcome jati ? 

Be it jati or upadhi, under any circumstance samanya (i. e. a com- 
Mimamsaka. mon property) must be presupposed. Even as 

regards words which derive their significance from 

upadhi, without a fundamental single property (dharma or npalaksapa) 
their very existence (i. e. their significative power) is jeopardised. 'And 
to the Buddhist who adheres to the view that all things (vastu) mean 
only ‘what a thing is not’, there is nothing anywhere which gives rise to 
the thought of inclusion (anuvrtta -one in the many), so that action as 
determined by upadhi would hardly take place. Hence it is impos- 
sible to dislodge samanya whose position is supported by all the 
pramanas. 

How then is the objection based on the alternatives (viz. the uni-, 
Bauddha is different from or identical with the 

individuals) to be met ? 

Even if there be no reconciliation they (vikalpas) cannot negate 
Mimamsaka samanya because it has already been stated that 

they also should presuppose it (samanya). Still it 
(how the difficulty is to be solved) will be stated (below). 

102. As regards the alternative i. e. whether samanya is distinct 
Relation between identicaUvitli the individiial some (Naiya- 

universal and indivi- yikS'S and Prabhakaras) say, ‘Samanya is certainly 
dual. different from individuals; the question does not 

arise that it should (then) be cognized separately 
because it is related to individuals. 

Which is that relation ? 

Samavaya. 

What again is it ? 

“The relation 3.vhich exists between things that are inseparably 
connected and which is the hetu of the notion ‘here’ (iha).” This is 
the view of some (Vaisesika). 

But that is not correct since the notion ‘here’ does not occur. The 
fact is that the cognition takes always and for all, the form -‘this is a 
cow’ and not ‘here is cowhood’. 

Which again is this inseparable relation (ayutsiddhi) ? 9. 

The opposite of Yutasiddhi. 

Which then is Yutasiddhi ? 

(8) - Viz. vastutva which is an inclusive characteristic, though 
it is not jati. . 

(9) SfpRpg; “The expression ayutasiddha denotes things one of which is 
always dependent on the other, as the jar on its componen ts or the quality on the subs 
tance. Yutasiddha may be taken to mean either proved to be joined or proved to be 
separated . A. p. 96. The samavaya or inherence, relation according to the Vais'esikas 
exists only between (i) whole and parts, (ii) quality and the qualified, (iii) movenients 
substmSs ^ substances, (iv) class and individuals^ (v) particularities and eternal 
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Having distinct movements (functions) or having distinct loci. 
The opposite of that is ayutasiddhi . If it be so, then the relation 
between the parts and the whole will not be one of inherence (samany a) 
since it is observed that thei*e is movement of parts even without the 
movement of the whole; and because both the whole and the parts 
have their own separate loci. Similarly samanya has its residence in 
individuals and the individuals have their own residence so that (for 
samanya and Vyakti) there exist different loci. Hence the doctrine of 
samavaya becomes untenable. 

Therefore (i. e. since the non-distinction of movements and 
MimanmaV'i identity of locus on the basis of which ayutasiddha 

was attempted to be established, are rubutted), we 
have to postulate (the doctrine) thus : — The relation by which the 

substrate produces a cognition similar to its own in the substratum- 
which means that it manifests its own form-that relation is samavaya. 

If the individual is apprehended as of the nature of universal 
Vais'esika strength of experience non-difference 

‘ “ alone between the universal and the individual 

would result. How then (is it tenable) to admit difference (between 
the universal and individual) ? 

Well it is thus : — H'his Blots is a cow’. 'This Spots is a cow’-in 
Mlmamsaka. (these statements), 'Cowhood’ is seen to be 

common, but the particulars Blots and Spots 
(Sabaleya and Bahuleya) appear distinct. If (as you imagine, referring 
to the objector) there should be absolute identity between them, viz. 
between Blots and Cow-hood, (then what follows is that) if one (jati) 
is the inclusive element the other (vyakti) also becomes inclusive, or if 
(it is asserted) that (Blots) excludes (Spots) Cow-hood also would 
remain differentiated (i. e. would cease to be anuvrtta-two contradic- 
tory characteristics would be found in one and the same thing). 
Moreover in the same individual cow we get the apprehension ‘This is 
a cow' but though apprehended as a single noticfn-cow, there is no 
apprehension of synonymity between the notions ‘this’ and ‘cow* as in 
the case of ‘cow’, ‘cow’. Hence no non-difference, 

103. How then is it that the individual manifests the tadrupya ? 
Vais esika characteristics of the Universal, for if 

' ' difference is admitted, identity is completely 

ruled out). 

(10) having relation with distinct acts; here Tif% means 

e. g. the potsherds and pot have different functions; or when asked to bring a cow that 
alone is brought and not a horse for their movements are not identical. 
when pot comes into being, cloth does not, for the locus of pot is kapala, and of 
cloth tantu; but potness springs into being with pot. Hence the permanent relation 
of samanya. Now Samanya abides in individuals but the latter have their own loci; 
e. g. potness resides in pots but pot resides potsherds; clothness in cloths, but cloth 
in threads, 

; (11) is jati and is vyakti; 

4l^f|[-that relation is samavaya. This is the definition accepted by the Mimam- 
saka§ in contradistinction to that of the Yais'esikas, 
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The tadrupya of the individual is no otlier than this, viz. the 
Mimtosala. sainavaya relation (betwen the jadi which is a 

variety cf vsamanya and Vyakti); and its (sama- 
vaya) excellence consists in this that because of this relation the 
substrate (jati) manifests the substratum (vyakti) as (possessing) its 
own characteristics (i. e. the jfiti is apprehended in the vyakti owing 
to this intimate relation samavaya). Hence the doctrine is unexcep- 
tionable. Or, let identity be understood to exist on the basis of 
tcldatmya experience and distinctness (bheda) on the basis of the 
reason already adduced, (viz. that jati is inclusive and Vyakti distinc- 
tive). To conclude, it is bhinnabhinnatva (being both distinct and 
non~distinct) that should be admitted as correct on the strength of 
pramana (here it is perceptive validity) 

How could difference and non-difference which are opposed in 


Vais'esika. 


character reside in the same locus r 


There is no conflict, since both are apprehended together. If 

Mimamsaka notions-This is silver’, ‘This is not 

silver’ difference and non-difference were appre- 
hended, each cancelling the other, then there would be conflict, but 
there is no apprehension of such mutual negation. The double 
apprehension in ‘This is a cow’ without suggesting synonymity causes 
a single entity to appear in a two-fold character-the common 
substratum (viz: Cow-hood) indeed points to identity and non- 
synonymity (between idam and cow-notion), points to difference. 
Hence on the strength of pratiti (experience) there is no opposition. 
From the difference in view-points also (there is no opposition), 

To explain: — The particular denoted by the term cow is understood 
as non-distinct from the Universal fgotva) as witness the usage-this 
cow is Sabaleya. When however the universal is vie\Vcd as referring 
to different individuals then one particular individual is understood as 
being distinct from another, as when we say “That cow Bahuleya 
(spots) is not S'abaleya (Blots)”. Likewise when we take a substance 
having several qualities we find that in its nature as taste etc. it differs 
from shape (riipa) etc. and as substance per se it is non-different. So 
also in the case of wholes, intrinsically they are non-different from 
their parts, but there is difference when the different parts are taken 
into account. Like this one has to construe the rest. Now on the 
evidence of general experience we perceive no inconsistency in one 

(12) The Mimamsaka repudiates the samavSya relation of the Nyayavais^e§ikas 
and admits the identity relation-tadatmya in its place. The reason for his offering 
this alternative explanation is that the samavSya relation is felt to be not quite appli- 
cable to cases of wholes and parts; (Candrika). 

(13) 3 :f¥f^ 5 q:„a reference to jati gives one the notion of 

identity; the notion of diiBference depends upon a reference to 

different particulars. So also of opposite qualities-Devadatta may be taller than Yajna- 
datta but shorter than Visnudatta. Hence the compatibility of the existence of opposed 
qualities in the same person. 



and the same thing possessing, when viewed from different stand- 
points, such opposite characteristics as dong’ and 'short' - similarly 
(such seeming inconsistency has to be reconciled) as regards difference 
and non-dilference because the experience is not disparate. 

104. Some one urges again: — The experience itself is wanting of a 
thing exhibiting both difference and identity-with 
Criticism of the experience (of two things) as separate indeed 
view that identity and jg manifestation of difference, and with 

same locus, the experience (of things) as non-separate there 

is the manifestation of non-difference. Hence 
when a person is apprehending the manifestation of difference, he is 
aware of both the universal and individual aspects, the same person, at 
the time of apprehending the manifestation of non-difference (identity) 
should perceive only one of the two (viz. jati and vyakti) and that twice 
over and there cannot be the apprehension of identity of the one with 
the other. Therefore the manifestation of difference and identity in 
the same locus is non-est. 

This, your reasoning is vapid. It is not that the experience of 
difference is the result, only of the manifestation 
of a double object; because even when such 
(manifestation) is present that (experience of difference) is absent. 
When first the individual is perceived there is indeed the manifestation 
of both jati and vyakti and their difference is not then apprehended, 
but when a different individual object (of the same class) is perceived, 
because jati is concomitant and the object of prior perception is not 
concomitant, the distinction between jati and vyakti is rendered 
definite by reason of concomitance and non-concomitance. And 
this is your doctrine also. Thus, having perceived Devadatta (once), then 
at some other time perceiving from a distance Yajnadatta resembling 
him, and recollecting Devadatta of former apprehension a person in 
reality apprehends two persons (one perceptive and the other recollective) 
who are mutually distinct, but still he does not get the cognition of 
difference and the doubt indeed arises thus: “ Is that very person this 
Devadatta or another”? Hence the manifestation of a double object 
only, it cannot be said, is the ground of the apprehension of difference. 
Again though perceiving the same Devadatta from a distance at some 
other time the man doubts whether this one (of present perception) is 
the same as that (of former perception). Here though in reality there 
is the manifestation of a single object it is incompetent to establish non- 
difference. As such, it is unwarranted to urge that the manifestation 
of a double object ought to result in the apprehension of difference. 
Nor does the manifestation of a single object alone constitute the 

(14) When identity is perceived it is enough if one of the two-jati and vyakti, 
is perceived because according to the Bhattas they are identical and are cognised in 
the same percept. Hence, says Prabhakara, “you cannot' assert that identity is mani- 
fested; one is seen twice overi, 

^ (15) universal is concomitant with the separate particular 

but the particular of past perception and the particular of present perception are 
mutually exclusive. 


apprehension of identity. But the notion ‘This is distinct’ (anya) 
reveals difference and the notion ‘this is not distinct’ (ananya) reveals 
identity. To one who is perceiving Blots (Sabaleya) and Spots (Bahuleya) 
there is the apprehension of identity (when he points to both and says), 
‘This is a cow’ and ‘this is a cow’; there is the apprehension of difference 
(when he says) ‘different from Blots is Spots’. Therefore (the appre- 
hension of) difference and non-difference (between jati and vyakti) 
is quite consistent. 

Is not jati inclusive (anuvrtta), eternal and characterised by non- 
. . origination and non-destruction and vyakti (on 

Ubjection. ^ 1 ^^ other hand) characterised by the opposite 

qualities ? Then how could there be identity between the two? It 
cannot happen that a single object could be inclusive and exclusive, 
eternal and transient, and subject to origination and destruction, and 
not subject to them, as otherwise the three worlds would become 
(hopelessly) mixed up. And jati itself would thus lose its characteristic 
of eternity and vyakti would come to possess the property of eternity. 

There is no such blemish. The (empirical) object has different 
forms; and presenting eternity by means of some 
one form and non-eternity etc. by another, it 
does not appear self-discrepant. Jati also is, in its aspect as vyakti 
non-eternal and vyakti again is in its aspect as jati eternal so that 
there is never room for what is undesired (i e. what is destructive of 
our doctrine). 

105. Your postulation of the alternatives-whethcr jati is all-perva- 
sive or present in individuals has been proved to be groundless by the 
statement that jati is identical with vyakti (i, e. related to V5^akti by 
tadatmya sambandha). This (jati) being indeed the very essence of 
vyakti how could it be found otherwhere?!® 

Now how could jati having been absent in the spot prior to the 
Objection appearance of vyakti there, come into being later? 

The vyakti while coming into being determined by its causal 
conditions manifests itself associated only, with 
the particular jati!' (to which it belongs, say ‘pot’ 
with ‘ potness ‘ cloth ’ with ‘ clothness ’ ) so that ,( the doctrine ) is 
faultless. 

Being non-existent there, how could jati get into relation whth 
. . vyakti ? It is not that it comes into being at the 

Objection. ^ vyakti comes into being ) because 

it is eternal, nor docs it travel from somewhere else because it 
imponderable. 

(16) The purvapaksin asks whether jati is all-pervading like ether or conter' 
minous with the particulars. The answer is that it is confined to particulars. This 
view IS held by one school of Miniamsakas; cf. — 3^^:, ST 
^Trfr(4 ^^wfir^^-gandrika quoted from S.. V. Akrti Vada St. 25. 

(17) ■— The particular even in the act of its ori- 

gination gets associated with the universal to which it belongs. 


Aft object having found its way from some other place gets into 
Bhatta. conjunctmn with this spot (i. e. the one in our 

spor^^^’tTs^tar "tLT'r-^"^' ^ 

jiti also acouir^sre'gS! rSf 

difference (between" tie on^in o? 
adUmya, or samavaya, and samyoga) - an object which before remains 
in conjunctive relation with some nlace first err-^td v 

relation with its xmmediale next spof l&n'' witi mmeX{e“e;i 
spot and so on gradually till it becomes related by ^^nctiorto 

tabes nlnr^ ‘1’® ongination of tadatmya and samavaja however 

takes place from their own cause without the necessity of comin- into 

forrthe TOiaVcc offtf^*" successive) spaces. What is natural 
adni tied hftbt ot of) the conjunctive relation, that alone need not be 

of MV valid reason and 1 because of the absence 

\ 1 entities (like samyoea and 

SrnTfulumst^H^^ properties (i. e. th“rposs“ss 

i,i ^ , Hence there is no defect (in our doctrine) Or else 

let the umvca-sal be understood to be all-pervasive even therthe 

Sr Wr bccauseTis tim in! 

related t! vv-ti-H rf-W K samanya is all-pervading it is 

tion An^thf coi f tadatmya sambandha or by inherenf rela- 
CMiunct mlatior!i! if 1 ?^ samanya is through the inherence-in-the- 
sSval ! “"S'”’-) '' such the relation (of 

lA j T ^ space delimited by vyakti (i. e in the 

to" s that its cogniU is nVt uWqd 

cause of thl o^se of identily (between sa'manya and vyakti) bc- 
presence Md no!f”‘^'^ difterence between jati and vyakti omni- 
JJ^^^^^^-ommpresence like eternity and non-eternity etc. 

to the'obieSr'thjBhaSLhT'^'’®' ‘pratibaudri;^I^of reasoning. Turning" 
the effect, viz. conjunction has^ariSL™ account of some cause 

being the cause of the jativ-yakti relation springs'up.” 

radic'afpluS^ V®”“ -‘“a-this is 

i«i at a spot .here previously 

vJolrZrsSSklisInVr^^ 

the relation of potness (jlti)\to tL vis^Ll (saimavaya). Plence 

IS as the Candrika puts it that the univ^rfoi +ij ^y’^bta-samavaya. The point 
only where it is related ’by Samavava^inHrf ^^ough all-pervading is apprehended 
since it is ubiquitous. ^ ^ ^^ean that is absent elsewhere 
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106. The postulation of the altcrnatives-whether the universal 
resides (in^ vyakti) in its entirety or piecemeal is also baseless. Is not 
entirety dependent upon parts (i. e. on the fact of a thing possessing 
different parts?) Andsamanya is differentiated neither in itself nor in its 
parts, because it is one and devoid of parts.^^ It is because of the 
absence of parts there is no possibility of its existence in parts. There- 
fore all that can be said is that jfiti resides in vyaktis because of its 
apprehension by pramana, and there can be no division into entirety 
and parts, because of the absence of pramana and of improbability. 
Likewise of the whole (avayavin) also entirety cannot be predicated 
in the parts (avayava) because of the absence of plurality (in the avaya- 
vin; the whole is one and not many) and on that (i. e. possession of 
parts) depends the attribution of entirety as vouched for- by common 
usage. There cannot also be its existence in parts because of the 
absence of parts other (than those in which the whole resides, say the 
■ two halves of pot). 

Now the question is whether the whole resides in the parts in 

Onpcunn cxactly the same way as does the universal in 

yuestion. individual. 

We say, no. The samanya resides severally (in the objects), but 
whole, united (in the parts), 24 -this is all 
the difference. Without at all desiderating 

another individual object the jati resides in some one individual object 
and creating a cognition akin to its own is said to reside 

separately (in each individual) but its existence is never (spoken of as 
one of) entirety. The whole (avayavin) however, residing in different 
parts which are mutually dependent for its existence in them, gives 
rise to a cognition similar to its own and is therefore said to reside in 
the constituent parts taken together (vyasajya). To illustrate; — the 
cognition of cloth does not arise in a single thread as does the cogni- 
tion of cow (i.e. of cowhood) in an individual cow. 

107. ‘ Now the question is how conjunction resides in the 

conjuncts:- is it in the manner of ‘jati' or is it in 

^Conjunction— Sam- manner of ‘whole’ ? We say it is distinct 

from both. It resides in one conjunct requiring 
at the same time its relation with another conjunct and not dispensing 
with it so that it is unlike jati. And it generates a cognition conform- 
ably to it in one (of the two conjuncts) only, as when we say: “This 
(referring to one conjunct) is conjoined with that and this (referring to 
the other) with that.” Hence it is not entirely similar to the whole so 
that its dissimilarity with either (is established). 

( 23 ) f| etc. The question whether the universal resides as a whole in the 
particular or not is itself not pertinent since wholeness is a relative term and is depen- 
dent upon parts which the universal has not, 

( 24 ) ^1^^ ^^-The universal resides in each parti- 
cular; e. g. cow-hood is apprehended in every cow. The whole on the contrary 
resides in all its parts; e. g. cloth is apprehended in the aggregate of threads and 
not in every thread, 
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The question next arises whether conjunction is one only 
^ . associated with the two relata or double, one 

^Nature of conjuoc- j,eing in each (of the two related). ' 

The Ka^yapiyas (Vaisesikas) on the one hand hold that conjunction 
is one and inseparably connected with the two (relata); we on the 
other hand are impressed with the view that conjunction is distinct 
(and not one) on the analogy of similarity- sadrsya’. When we say 
this is similar to that, and that is similar to this, the comprehension of 
similarity in the one as well as in the other is seen to be dependent 
upon the counter entity (pratiyogin) and as such it is distinct (because 
the counter-entity of the one is distinct from that of the ottrer); and 
conjunction is apprehended in exactly the same manner, 

108. Now let us pursue the topic on hand.^s Therefore jati 
cannot be negatived on the presumption of the alternative modes of 
existence (i. e. whether it exists in the individual in its entirety or in 
parts). As for the contention that because jati is eternal it is incompe- 
tent to give rise to a cognition of itself and as such it is not an object 
of apprehension- that is baseless. That even things eternal, possess 
causal action will be explained (later) when refuting the doctrine of 
momentariness. Again (it must be pointed out that) grahyatva-being 
apprehended, is not of the nature of the cause (of apprehension.) It has 
been explained in the section on the doctrine of nihilism that being 
apprehended (i. e. visaya or object, is not of the nature of hetu or the 
originating cause of the jnana which apprehends it but it-grahyatva or 
karma) is of the nature of the ground in which the resultant of knowledge 
residcs.27 Therefore even this defect (that there would be perpetual 
apprehension of jati) is absent. 

The objection that because the thought-determinations like 
‘cow' etc. arise from Svalaksanas (bare particular or 
“specific individuality” ) only, whose apprehension serves as the 
medium (of such determinations), the postulation of jati . is not 
grounded in reason, is also meaningless. It is not that jati is non- 
perceptive (to be put down as a mere fiction) ; for if it were so it (the 
conception of jati) would be open to such objection. The cognition, 
however, which arises brings to :light jati which is its Object, so that 

(25) — Similarity presupposes a counter-correlative; so does 
conjunction; e. g. pot is on the ground by the relation of conjunction, and the ground 
is related to pot by conjunction. Because the counter-correlatives, pot and ground 
are different it is argued that conjunction is also distinct. 

(26) — ^The subject under consideration is whether jati is existent 
or not. 

(27) A universal 
when apprehended serves only as the karma or the ground of the resultant of the act 
of apprehension but not as the cause of its apprehension. 

(28) — What one apprehends at the outset is the bare particular and 

the rest like jati etc. are all mental constructs. The objects of perception are the 
svalaksanas only. They afone are real and it is through their apprehension (anubhava) 
that one imposes other notions on them. This is the Buddhistic doctrine „of perception. 


there is no occasion for such prattle. And (we might put you the 
question)-how do the extremely disparate svalaksanas generate a 
homogenious cognition when you yourself assert that ‘‘objects of one 
kind and those which are not of that kind are the outcome of the 
causes which are of one kind and of the different kind” ? 29 

For you either how does it happen that disparate particulars get 
Ba.uddha. into relation with the homogenious universal ? 

We say that it is due to the causes which give rise to them (i. e. 

Mimamsaka. different particulars). Svalaksanas (meaning 

particulars) of whatever kind when arising from 
their (respective) causes acquire the relation, either tadatmya or 
samavaya, with some one samanya. 

Are not the causes disparate ? How can they produce svalak- 

Bauddha. possessing a single uniform potency ? 

Yes, they would not have produced them if they had been 

Mtmamsaka. disparate; but they also are of the same class 

(i. e. if the causes which produce, say, black pots 
and red pots were distinct from one another such a potency could not 
have arisen but they arc not, e. g. all pots are made of the same stuff.) 

If so, in order that such a relation may 'be established a number 

Bauddha. distinct jatis will have to be admitted leading 

to infinite regress, 

There is no such flaw. Just as the seed of the talipat palm 

Mimamsaka belonging to a particular class through successive 

transformations begets a vyakti (the individual 
palm tree) associated with the talipat class (jati) and just as that 
again (the vyakti) (begets) another seed which is of the same class as 
the seed which constituted its cause, so from the germ of a particular 
class does the creation of an individual belonging to the cow-class 
take place; and in that (individual) the germ peculiar to that class 
arises so that there is no absolute identity. ^2 Therefore the conclu- 
sion is that there exists a single (category) which can be termed 

(29) — objects like poTs of one 
kind are different from those of another, because the causes of their origin are different. 
What is implied in the quotation is that the concept of jati is necessary to include 
different individuals of a particular class. 

(30) ^^f5«fJiTi^-The relation between the universal and the particulars arises 
from the very causes that generate them (i, e. the imrticulars). 

(31) — If for establishing the relation between particulars and universal 
you admit a class- notion among the causes, then you have to admit another universal 
in their causes and so on leading to regressiim ad infinitum. 

(32) — The seed-sprout series is no doubt beginningless but 
there is no infinite regress because it is not necessary to complete it to determine the 
sense of the earlier terms (cf. I. L. E. p. 131). Since the individuals are different 
though Jati is one there is no identity. As such the postulation of Jati cannot be 
negatived. 
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either akrti or jati or samanya and which runs through (i. e. inclusive 
of) Blots etc. 

Here ends the discussion on Akrti. 

109. (The Buddhist) theory that similarity itself is samanya is wrong 
for there is no cognition of that: the common 
Buddhistic theory expression takes the form ‘This is that only’ and 
o universa s. not ‘similar to that’33. And for one who con- 

tends that all kinds of samanya have to be discarded even similarity 
would cease to exist, for it implies resemblance of several parts 
(similarity means that there are several common features). It is not 
possible for him (the Bauddha) by whom the positive nature of samanya 
is not admitted to even know that samanya (which according to him) 
negates what is other than that (i. e. the present object). He who 
indeed wishes to comprehend the exclusion of non-cowness (in the cow) 
must first comprehend the cow (class). When the ‘cowness’ remains 
uncomprehended a negative description of cows is out of the question 
so that necessarily ‘the cow’ in its positive predication must first be 
comprehended. If instead of describing it as being other than tire 
rest, we attempt to describe it by negating severally, horses etc. no 
comprehension arises (i. e. you can only say that what is other than 
‘cow’ is not cow, and not that it is horse, elephant, sheep etc., etc.). 
Because they are multitudinous, thought cannot comprehend them and 
because they remain uncomprehended it is impossible to get the 
notion of ‘cow’ which is of the nature of their exclusion. As such when 
the universal is being comprehended by means of a positive predication 
as in ‘ (this is) cow ‘ (this is) is cow ’ how is it possible to admit it 
(the universal) as being negative in character ? Hence this doctrine 
(viz. that similarity constitutes samanya and that the universal is nega- 
tive) is too feeble: Hence jati (it must be admitted) does exist. 

Here ends the discussion on the apoha doctrine.^'^ 

110. By the aforesaid arguments (adduced to prove the existence 
of universals) the whole (as a separate entity) has 
been established (i. e. is as good as having been 
established). Regarding that (whole) also, in 
answer to the alternatives-whether it is different 
from the parts or not different, the Vaisesikas declare that it is different, 
that it resides in the parts by samavaya (inherence) relation, and that 
special qualities (vi^esagiinah)^^ derived from the parts are generated 
therein. The special qualities, it is said, are those which being related 
by inherence delimit the single class of objects in which they reside. 

(33) The Buddhist admits Sad rsVa-resemblance, but not samanya or universal, 
Even this similarity is due according to him to subjective interference. 

(34) e. exclusion of every thing else. cf. ‘Exclusion of what is other 
is the ground of the practical notion of sameness of character in things which are 
absolutely diverse in character’. I. L. E. N3. p. 125. 

(35) f^%6l3'r[T:'*The special qualities referred to here are those which are appre- 
hended by one external sense only viz. colour, taste, odour, touch, vicidity, and 
natural fluidity; - 

Candrika. A. p. 85-86 for the Naiyayika definition of Vis’e^aguna 


The nature of the 
whole or the constitut- 
ed effect. 
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We however maintain that it is difeence-cum-hon-difference. Kleither 
doth nor Devadatta is perceived to be distinct from their respective 
parts-threads, and head and hands. The parts themselves, viz. threads, 
hands etc. are perceived as of the nature of (i. c. as identical witli) 
cloth etc. And in Devadatta (the whole), when we speak of his hand, 
his head etc. there is the manifestation of difference in some degree, so 
that its being of the nature of both (difference and non-difference) 
holds good. Therefore the aggregation of parts only in a particular 
manner constitutes the whole and it is not a distinct substance. They 
alone, due to a certain combination, assume the nature of a single sub- 
stance and as such (i.e. as a single substance-say, cloth) revealing both 
dimension (parimana) and patajati (clothness) are cognised as (a single 
piece of) cloth. Hence in their nature as cloth, unity, and in their nature as 
parts (threads), diversity, may both, with propriety be predicated of them. 
Your statement, again, that the qualities resident in the cause, such as 
colour etc., originate qualities (a new set of qualities akin to them) in 
the effect does not please us much since this double set of qualities is 
not within one’s experience. If two sets of qualities had been experienc- 
ed, viz. one in the threiids and another in the cloth then the rela- 
tion of cause and effect could have resulted ( tire cause being the 
property of the threads and the effect the property in the cloth ), but 
two qualities are not perceived; the colour of the threads only, 
white, is perceived as the colour of the cloth, which form, the threads 
have assumed, but not a separate colour. Even where cloth is made 
from threads of a variety of colours as white, black, red and yellow, 
there also those very- colours appear as belonging to the cloth but not 
different ones. 

111. Is it not (a matter of common knowledge that we use the 
, _ . expression) ‘^a cloth of variegated colour" and 

Naiyayika. cloth of white or yellow colour"? Hence 

a distinct colour termed pitra should be recognised as coming into be- 
ing here (to account for the perceptibility of a cloth of variegated 
colours).^® 

No, it is not so. Citra means many colours. In fact in the 

_ ordinary usage it is well known that .the word 

. Mimamsaka. -g ^ synonym of many. And it does not 

stand to reason to- admit the existence of an independent colour named 
citra seeing that experience is opposed to it. It is not inappropriate 
that several colours should inhere through the different constituent 
parts in one and the same piece of cloth. On this very ground it must 
be understood that samyogajasamyoga (i. e. conjunction produced by 


(36) Among the seven kinds of colour recognised by the Naiyayikas gitra is, one. 
Acaording to them the condition precedent for perceptibility is colour. Now if gitra 
is only a collection of colours each particular colour will only be partial in its scope 
(avyapyavrtti,) while there will be none pervading the whole and as noted already a 
thing (here - the whole) will not be perceptible without a colour. Hence say the 
Naiyayikas, we must admit an independent gitra (composite colour) -A. p. 153. 
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another conjunction,) is also negatived.37 Just as the conjunction (say 
with ground) of Devadatta itself, becomes the conjunction of the (same) 
person on his putting on the ear-ring ( styled the man-with-the- 
ear~ring, kundalin) so also the conjunction between the thread and the 
shuttle alone becomes the conjunction between the cloth and the shut- 
tle xvhen the threads have assumed the form of cloth, and (it does) 
not (produce) another distinct conjunction because such is not warrant- 
ed by experience. Hence let us not expand this topic needlessly. 

Therefore (to return to the topic on hand) there does exist the 
whole (avayavin). It was pointed out that the whole resides in its 
parts (taken together - Vyasajya, and not in each as is the ease with 
universals). Hence it is concluded that there exist both the entity 
known as the whole and that known as samanya (universal) which is 
ubiquitous. 

Here ends the discussion on avayavin. 


112. Having explained that varnas ( articulate sounds ) arc denota 
tive (abhidhatrtva) and akrti (jati) is what is 
Kelation between (denoted it is now proposed to give an account 
word and meanmg. gambandha (relation).33 It has already been 

said that the relation (between the word and its sense) is one of recol- 
lector and recollected. Its eternity having been challenged the answer 
will now be furnished. What was formerly stated ( by way of purva- 
pak?a ) was this : — Because on the first hearing the word does not 
convey the sense, therefore it is not possible for the word to convey 
the sense of its own accord as it is possible in the case of indriyas 
(organs of sense). It is only when a person says - the sense of this 
word is this, that the word reveals the sense; hence in reality the 
potency of a word to convey the sense is conferred on it by man so 
that the relation is human only (in its origin). 


In answer this is to be said : — It is not man’s making, this relation 
(which is observed when we say) ‘ of this it is the meaning ’ but it is 
only reiterating the well-known relation (existing between Sabda and 
artlia). 

How is this to be known ? 


If a meaning other (than the established one) were offered it 
would be met with opposition from many. ' If some one should tell 
some one else that the word 'cow’ means a horse or a bison (gavaens),' 
many will repudiate his explanation by saying,- ‘ This is not its 
meaning; an animal with a dewlap - that is what it means.’ If the view 
that the sam bandha (relation) is of human creation is held then the 

, (37) For an account of the different kinds of conjunction vide A.p. 165. The con- 

junction produced by another conjunction in the case of cloth would be the conjunction 
of cloth with the -shuttle produced by conjunction between the threads and the shuttle; 
but this is negatived because the existence of cloth as an object distinct from the 
threads is ruled out, 

(38) It has been shown that the denotative potency belongs to varnas and, not 
to Sphota and that what is denoted is jati or universal and not vyakti or individual. 
Now the eternity of the relation between the danotator and the denoted is undertaken 
to be proved, (cf. etc, Sut. V). 
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particular relation with the sense brought about (by one) could not be . 
set aside, as for instance in the case of words like Devadatta ( where 
the relation of the word with the meaning it imports is purely artificial). 
Therefore, even though the later-day people should say (correctly j-of 
this word this is the meaning, they ought not to be imagined as the 
authors of the relation (sarabandhakarirtva). It may be argued as 
follows (in defence of the human agency) :-in the beginning of creation 
the Lord Prajapati having created all that is static and dynamic and 
also dharma and adharma, and having established the relation between 
words and meanings for (facilitating) mutual intercourse among men 
and having composed the Veda with the words as conjoined with their 
meanings in order to inculcate the nature of dharma and adharma 
taught the relation between words and their meanings, as also the Vedas 
to his offspring Marigi and others and that knowledge was transmitted 
by them to others, by them again to others and so on, so that from 
those that preceded to those that succeeded the knowledge of the rela- 
tion of sabda and artha as well the correct usage of words (has been 
handed down)-even that view (we say) is not justified. Because there 
is no valid pramana for taking such a view.'^^ 

113 . Non-apprehension on the first hearing is itself the pramana;40 
Rejoinder. because of the convention (i. e. inan-made relation), 

those ignorant of it fail to appiehcnd (the mean- 
ing) but for those who are cognizant of it apprehension of the sense 
becomes possible as does the apprehension of words like Devadatta. 
But if the sense-relation were natural (i.e. n on-con ventionai) then even 
on the first hearing clear apprehension (of the meaning of the word) 
would result. 

It is not so. Though natural the relation between what signifies 
Answer signified, serves as the means in the 

understanding of; the meaning, only when (that 
relation is) apprehended, and not when unapprehended. Hence it is 
only right viz. the non-cognisability (of the sense) on the first hearing. 
Further there exists no particular time when what is called the world- 
creation has had its beginning and it stands to reason to conceive of 
the world as always present (ever the same spectacle) on the analogy 
of what is perceived (now).'^^ There was never a time when all this 
was not existent; for there is no pramana (in support of such a view). 

( 39 ) In the Mimamsaka system cyclic creation is not admitted; the world as it 

is has been from eternity, cf. Hence the relation 

between the word and the meaning is eternal - a view opposed to that of the Naiya- 
yikas who hold that IsVara has settled that a particular word should convey a parti* 
cular sense. 

( 40 ) The opponent’s reason for affirming that the relation Is of human origin is 
that a word when heard for the first time does not convey any meaning. 

( 41 ) ^“Neither creation nor dissolution of the universe is 
recognised ^by the Mimamsaka; “there was never a time when the world was otherwise 
than now”. No doubt things suffer change. They are destroyed and recreated with 
an endless renewal. We have to imagine what the world was from what we see it 
to be now, Vide S. V. p. 673* St. 113 and O, I, P. p. 323. 
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If it be said that Mantra, Arthavada, Itih^isa, and Punina are the pra- 
manas we say, ‘no’. The Vedas would cease to be valid pramana in mat- 
ters sLipersensuous very like the works of Buddha, since (it is conceded) 
that they are dependent upon the human origin of the relation (between 
words and their meanings) and themselves own (Isvara's) authorship. 
When the Veda has lost its character as pramana the validity of Dharnia- 
s'istra etc. which are based upon the Veda is completely ruled out. And 
when everything has disappeared (in the universal dissolution) even 
creation does not take place (for want. of appliances - samagri). It is 
indeed with the aid of clay and thread that pot etc. are made and in 
the absence of everything with what materials could this entire world 
be created ? 


114. Now then let the following doctrine be accepted; — The one 
atman only existed at the beginning of the world. 
Himself of his own will evolves into (manifests 
himself as) the world beginning with the ether etc, 
as the seed (transforms itself) into the form of the tree.'’^^ jf questioned 
as to how Brahman who is pure sentience is transmuted into insentient 
forms they answer~we do not say that the evolution (of Brahman) is 
ultimately real. But atman without (actually) evolving appears as if evolv- 
ing; being one only appears as many, like (one’s) face in the mirror 
etc., all due to avidya (primal nescience) and this atman having 
given rise to appearances secs himself -the pure sentience, as if of the 
nature of non-sentience, and being secondless, as if associated With a 
second. And the creation of the w’oiid beginning with mahaH^ etc. 
like the dream-world has this very avidya as its material cause, in sup- 
port whereof witness the several advaitic texts: — “All this is Brahman”, 
“All this is atman only; there is absolutely no variety here”. Similarly, 
“Indra appears as many with (the operations) of maya.” From these 
it is evident that the apprehension of bheda (variety) is dependent upon 
maya. Again from texts like 'Him who perceives worlds as existing 
apart _ from Atman the worlds will forsake’ -the belief in things other 
than Atman is reprobated, and from the text, “From death to death 
he passes who here variety finds” the belief in variety is reprobated. 
Hence all this (ddyajatam-the world of perception) is the secondless 
Brahman alone-the ultimate Reality and the perception of duality has its 
roots in avidya-such is the doctrine (which the purvapaksin) declares. 

115. What 1 is it that this world does not exist at all now ? If you 

wrong because it is contrary 
to perception (i. e. the denial of the world is 
palpably wrong since it is given in perception). How perception 

(42) -It should be npted that Advaita does not admit the doctrine of 
evolution in the Sarakya sense, so that the word pariipama means here ‘appearance’ or 
manifestation-Vivarta. 

(43) Mahat should be taken here to mean Hiranyagarbha who is the -first created 

.being according to Advaita and not the Samkhyan Mahat ■ the first evolute from 
Pradhana or Prakfti. , . . , . . 


The view-point of 
Advaita. 
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cognises the really existent world has been explained in the aphorism 
on perception (1-1-4). It cannot be that perception is nullified by 
agama (Veda) because perception is quick in functioning and 
so more potent (as an instrument of knowledge) than all other 
(means of cognition). It cannot be argued that according to the 
“rule of priority and posteriority (paurvaparyanyaya)” perception which 
has begun to function is nullified subsequently by agama, since (on the 
contrary) the cognising function of agama is baulked by pratyaksa^^. 
Even at the time that agama has begun to function (i. e. to en- 
join that nothing exists besides the atman)pratyaksa revealing the world 
of duality opposes the teaching of the Veda. As indeed a pot which 
has just begun to come into being tails to come into being when de- 
stroyed by a club so also agama ( when it starts its teaching) is van- 
quished by pratyaksa. Further the man who thinks that the 
world is non-existent has perforce to regard agama also as of the 
nature of non-existence since it is included in the world-order. How 
is one to understand the negation of agama by agama itself? That 
which is taken as of the nature of non-existence cannot be the means 
of arriving at any knowledge about the world (artha)'^^. But if 
its status as a pramana is conceded then it (Veda) cannot be non- 
existent. (Hence the world also is existent .since it is no other than 
what the Veda embraces.) 

116. Some one (evidently the advaitin) however avers, “We do 
not ascribe non-existence to the world, for its existence is avouched by 
perception etc. nor. do we ascribe existence to the world from an ab- 
solute stand-point for with the knowledge of atman it is negated. 
Hence this world cannot be described either as existent or non- 
existent”. 

•This (argument) is not sound. (Being) other »than reality-that 
oiily, coustitutes unreality and if the world is not 
^ “ real it is clear that it is unreal; or if unreality is 

negatived, reality must perforce be ascribed to it, for of the two-reality 
and unreality, the negation of the one is inseparably connected with 
the positive assertion of the other. And apart from these two modes 
(i. e. reality and unreality) there is no separate mode (i. e. the two 
exhaust the world); there is no third alternative. 

But this is our doctrine. What is apprehended at no time-that 
Advaitin unreal like the horns of a hare, when what is 

apprehended is not negated at any time-that is 
real like atmatatva (selfhood). The world on the other hand, because 

(44) ql5rh§?2II3?-This is known also as The rule is that the 

expiatory ceremony to be performed when Udgatr has first erred in his observance 
of certain details in the Jyotistoma sacrifice, loses its importance and the expiatory 
ceremony to be performed when Pratiharta subsequently has gone wrong, takes 
precedence. Similarly it may be said that Vedic testimony overrides perception 
though operating subsequent to perception. 

(45) &c. — Plow could the non-existent Veda make any valid 
statement about the world ? Such a thing is a flat contradiction,. 



it is both perceived and is negated can be described neither as bhava 
(positive entity) nor abhava (negative entity.) 

That does not stand to reason, being opposed to experience. That 
. indeed, which having been given in perception is 

imamsa a. siiblated, like the mirage and the “serpent-in-the- 

rope,” is unreal only, and that it is so is well known to all. Between the 
horns of a hare and the mirage indeed no difference is recognised in 
the World, to exist. And if this world also is snblated it (should be re- 
garded as) unreal only, so that indescribability has no place. If even 
then it should be said, discarding the general usage, that indescriba- 
bility (anirviiQya or anirvacaniya)isused in a technical sense like Vrddhi 
etc. that also is unreasonable, because sublation of the world, 
there is none. And it has been said that as long as the world-cycle 
lasts the world cannot be regarded as sublated by the (authority of the) 
Veda, (for it odends experience.) In the case of the mukta (the lil)era~ 
ted) the sublatiiig knowledge cannot be imagined even, devoid as he is 
of all the sense-organs and in the absence of the sense-organs know- 
ledge (of any kind) is impossible. Of the unrecollected world negation 
cannot be thought of, and in that state (i. e. of mukti) recall .does not 
take place since all mental impressions (upon which it depends) will 
have been effaced.- Hence the world-snblation will never occur. 
As for the statement that this world is the fabrication of 
avidya ( we ask ) : well, which is this avaidya ? Is it illusory 
knowledge or is it a separate entity serving as the cause of illusory 
knowledge? If it is illusion whose is it? (Bh G. XIII.) Not of. Brahman 
(surely); for his nature is pure consciousness- there is no room in the 
sun for darkness. Not of individual souls for of them no existence is 
predicable apart from Brahman. From the very fact that there is no 
(such thing as) illusion the postulation of a separate entity as being its 
cause is untenable. For those who admit, besides Brahman, illusory 
knowledge as well as its cause, the doctrine of Advaita falls to the 
ground. What was it that ushered into being this avidya of Brahman? 
A separate originating cause (apart from Brahman) there does not exist. 
If it be ui’ged that it is the result of the identity of nature, how, 
(we ask), could the one which is of the nature of vidya (knowledge) be 
of the nature of avidya (nescience)? If it (mayfi) is there naturally 
(i. c. without owning its origin to anything else) by what can it ho 
destroyed? If it is said that either meditation as enjoined in the 
Scriptures (dhyana) - concentration on the tr.hhs propounded in the 
Veda) or the knowledge of the self resulting from such meditation 
destroys the avidya of Brahman (i. e. avidya admitted by the Advaitin 
as existing alongside of Brahman), (we say), no; neither Scripture, nor 
meditation, nor its resultant jnana exists apart from Brahman - .the 
pure consciousness, for any of them to destroy avidya. Better than 
this doctrine of maya, is the doctrine of the Mahayanika school of 
Buddhism wherein variety of colours like blue and yellow, the relation 

(46) is a technical term in Grammar relating to Samdlii. 

The point is that anirva^aniya - cannot be used even as a technical term to denote 
non-existence (asat) since there never is any sublation of the world. 
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of cause and effect, the division (of men) into the bound and the libe- 
rated are established on the basis of distinction in the moment-series^^. 
For those who regard the Atman as eternal, integral (homoge- 
nious), and as the negation of the world (of names and forms), there 
would be utter annihilation of alt activity - empirical and Vedic. 
This again is what they say: — “Error-born is the universe and with 
knowledge it disappears like the mirage and the world of dreams”. 
Even that is wrong. If the world that is created like pot by the ' 
operation of ajnana which stands in the place of a potter’s activities 
&c. is destroyed by jnana which stands in the place of a club, even then 
unreality cannot be ascribed to the world. Seeing that it is associated 
with origination and destruction, non-eternity alone but not absolute 
negation could be attributed to it. (Now the question may be put) 
by which knowledge is it sublated? You cannot say it is by the 
knowledge of the atman, for there is no opposition (between atmajnana 
and the existence of the world). But if it be urged that it is by the 
knowledge of the atman rid of the empirical realm we say, no; for there, 
no conflict is perceived between avidya and one part of it viz. the 
knowledge of Atman (in ni^prapangatmajnana there are two elements: 
nisprapangajnana, and atmajnana); the knowledge then of the residue, 
viz. nisprapanqaj liana, (knowledge of the negation of what constitutes 
the world) should be regarded as the sublating factor. (Now) it is the 
non-existence of the world that constitutes nisprapangatva but when 
the world is (actually) existing it is not possible for a knowledge of its 
non-existence to arise. ■- It is with the knowledge of (nisprapanga) 
that has arisen that the world has to be sublated and before (the rise 
of) that knowledge the world has certainly the character of reality 
(sadrupa) and when that character of reality endures how could there 
arise the knowledge hiving as its object its non-existence? When the 
knowledge has arisen the sublation of the world (results), and when 
its sublation is accomplished (there occurs) the rise of the knowledge 
having as its object its (world’s) non-existence so that (this is a case of 
the fallacy known as) mutual dependence (itaretara^raya). 


By this (very reasoning) is refuted the statement that the (illusory) 
knowledge of the mirage is sublated by jnana. It is not that the water 
(in the illusive appearance of a sheet of water in a desert) having been 
there is negated later; even prior (to its negation), the water was not 


(47) : — The doctrine of the Buddhistic school known as 

Mahayana — “the great way of salvation’ as contrasted with Hinayana — “the 
little way”. The followers of the latter are called Sarvastitva-vadins since they 
believe in the reality of the external world though of a momentary character, while 
the former refuse to assign any reality to it. The Vijnanavadins and the Madhya- 
mika nihilists may be said to belong to the Mahayanika school of thought. It is 
the Vijnanavadins who belong to the Mahayana school that maintain that there is 
no objective reality corresponding to Vijnanas which assume the infinite variety, of 
forms and are momentary. The jnanasamtatis-streams of cognition, are distinct 
so that the existence of variety in colours and the cause and effect relation can all 
be accounted for. No doubt this idealistic doctrine does not recognise any distinction 
between jnana and artha but each, say, pot-cognition, cloth-cognition, forms a 
di-stinct series. • 
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there; a barren waterless tract heated up by the sun’s rays is by 
illusion apprehended as (identical with a sheet of) water, and thereafter 
by the negating knowledge is apprehended in its real nature. Well, 
let us not pursue this childish prattle. 

Here ends the refutation of the Advaita doctrine. 

117. Some followers of the upanisadic doctrine hold that 
Atman, in reality transforms himself, guided by 

The doctrine of a own will, into the world-form, and in support 
STaka of that view they quote: “O genial youth, this 

‘ ' Reality only, existed at first, one alone, 

secondless” (Chand Up. VI. iH). “That saw: many may I be, may I be 
born.” So it is (in the quoted texts) pointed out that the Atman which 
before creation remained alone as mere existence became transformed into 
the world-diversity composed of ether etc,, just like the transforma- 
tion of the seed into the form of a tree. (In corroboration thereof 
they adduce) several upanisadic passages such as; “From that, verily, 
from this atman is ether born”, and (urge that in this sense) there arc 
hundreds of puranic. passages. The texts however: “All this is purusa 
only”, “Here there is no variety”, etc. are (it is explained) intended to 
signify the absence of dharmi-bheda (i. e. to show that the dharmin the 
property-possessor, viz. Atman is one and not many). For instance 
a single tree just above a small height having a number of branches is 
taken to be a group of trees by those standing at a distance but others 
who know it (to be a single tree) tell them thus; “Those are not several 
trees, but a single tree stands there with many branches”. Similarly 
texts of the kind (quoted above) are intended to inculcate the truth 
(the nature of reality) to those who perceive this diversified universe of 
names and forms and who are ignorant of the fact that names and 
forms are but the evolution of the single root-cause viz. the Atman. 
Every thing is an elaboration of the one only; here is no such entity as 
many. Again texts attributing unreality to the universe, texts postul- 
ating avidya, illusion-texts, maya-texts-all these are intended by way 
of figure to point to the non-eternality of the universe. Just as the 
mirage, the rope-serpent, the dream-world etc. make their appearance 
for a time and then disappear, so also the diversified world-spectacle 
which is evolved from Brahman appears and disappears so that it is 
on this analogy of emergence and subsidence that the world is figura- 
tively spoken of as unreal and because the world is assigned (in this 
manner) the status of unreality, the illusoriness of its cognition also is 
(to be understood) evidently in a figurative sense. That the world is 
error-ridden as evidenced in texts like ‘ In dra with the aid of mayic 
activities appears as many”, can be rightly explained (only) in a fi- 
gurative sense. And the text “The one Atman alone is real” is pertinent 
because of his eternal nature. Very similar to (the text) “Cows and 
horses only are cattle, the rest however are no cattle” (in the. sense that 
they are inferior in nature) is this (the above quoted text) to be under- 
stood. He who takes passages such as these in a literal sense would 
have to maintain that other cattle are no cattle and (maintain also) the 
literal sense of the text “The siin is the sacrificial post”. If it be said 


that there, it is contradicted by another pramana (so that the literal inter- 
pretation of the passage- ‘The sun is the sacrificial post”, has to be ab- 
andoned) that (reasoning) applies equally here. If it be said that the 
literal interpretation is unjustified on the ground that the passage 
(“The sun is the sacrificial post”) is a eulogistic (arthavada) statement 
even that is on a par with it here. The (ascription of) unreality to 
the world is for creating (an attitude of) detachment and the 
ascription of ultimate reality to Atman is to create enthusiasm in 
the seekers of freedom. And this (Brahman-evolution) is evident from 
the fact that the lump of clay with its changes is adduced in illustration. 
(Everywhere i. e. in all inferential reasoning) the object of giving the 
example is to clearly elucidate the sentence containing the prabandum 
(sadhya). Hence “Just as with the apprehension of the clay-lump 
which constitutes the cause, everything that is but a transformation of 
clay becomes apprehended, the changed forms like the platter etc. 
being a creation of speech, a (mere) name, and the clay alone real, so 
also with the apprehension of the Reality, the world (which is evolved 
from it) becomes apprehended, the particular form indeed being a 
creation of speech, a mere name; what is called sat, that alone is real” 
(Chand, Up. VI-4)-when such a statement is made this is what is under- 
st od: just as the vikara (changing form) is characterised by (the traits 
of) emergence and subsidence and is of considerable variety as evidenc- 
ed in platter etc. constituting the world,-and just as the clay which 
everywhere (i. e. in all its changing forms) endures is their (vikaras) 
cause; and because as between cause and effect there is difference only 
in the avastha (i. e, in the state in which a thing appears first as cause 
and then as effect),^ and no difference in regard to their real nature, so 
that from a knowledge of the cause all (that constitutes) the effect though 
not apprehended in its altered state is apprehended in its real nature, even 
so the world also which is characterised by emergence and sabsidence, is 
ephemeral, and its cause, the Atman is of the essence of reality, all- 
pervasive (i. e. accompanies all changes), and not liable to destruction; 
and when that (Atman) is known, everything being identical with it 
(in the sense that it is evolved from it) though not apprehend- 
ed in its particularised form becomes apprehended in the 
aggregatc-This is what (the passage adduced in illustration) in subs- 
tance naeans. Therefore this world of variety is an evolute of the sole 
cntity-Atman but not absolutely unreal. If it were wholly unreal like 
the horns of a hare how could it be (said to be) apprehended by the 
apprehension of Reality (Atman)? When the clay-lump is appre- 
hended the hare-horn is not apprehended (because it is unreal; it is 
only what is existent that can be the object of cognition and not 
what is non-existent); similar (i.e, as unreal as the horns of a hare) would 
be the world. Hence the ^ very object intended would be 
frustrated^s. (What the Sruti means therefore is that) 

(48) is intended to be proved is that when the material cause is 

known the effect also is known since cause and effect are in essence identical. 
This would be frustrated if the knowledge of Atman fails to convey the knowledge of 
the world-reality. - - 
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the Atman though a single entity ,is designated as the separate self 
(jiva) due to the difference in the upadhis (delimitations) of the internal 
sense (antahkarana), and because of the divergent character of the jiva 
the division of jivas into those that are bound and those that are freed 
is justified. 

118. This does not-^stand to reason. The evolution of Atman who 

. r is of the nature of consciousness into the insen ti- 
the ^above^by^^ the world is impropable. If Atman were one 
Mimamsaka. only there would be the experience (of each other’s 

pain and pleasure etc.) in all bodies;- (the same 
person would say) - I am Devadatta, myself I am Yejnadatta-similarly 
in Devadatta’s body I feel pleasure, and in Yejnadatta’s body I feel pain; 
just as one would say “ in my feet there is the feeling of ease, in my 
head there is the feeling of pain” one would experience the pleasure 
and pain of all. If it be said that there is a well-regulated order since 
the (experiencing) minds are different we say ‘no’, • because of its in- 
sentience: truly the mind does not experience pleasure and pain for it 
is insentient. Atman on the other hand is the enjoyer and he being 
the same everywhere (i. e. in all jivas) who could brush aside exper- 
ience (i. e. one person experiencing pains and pleasures of others)? 
Hence this also is not a very appealing doctrine. 

Thus ends the refutation of Atma-cvolntion doctrine. 

119. The Samkhyas hold that Atman is not single (i. e. they admit 

__ plurality of souls) and that the universe is evolved 

Samkhya Doc* Prakrti. Samkliya is twofold-atheistic 

and theistic. (This is what) the advocates of the 
atheistic doctrine say: Prakrti which is insentient, is constituted of three 
gunas and is otherwise termed Pradhana and it changes into the world- 
form beginning with mahat and ending with particulars (i. e. gross 
objects like pot, cloth etc.) , (all) -for the enjoyment of the selves (jivas). 
The advocates of the theistic doctrine also support this view; this alone 
^s the difference: Prakrti evolves into the world deriving support from 
Bvara having the name of Purusa, who is untrammelled (lit. uncon- 
nected) by klesa, karma, vipaka and asaya. Just as the seed 
having come in contact with a cultivated bit of land evolves owing to 
its contact with ■ it into a mighty tree passing through the stages of 
sprout etc., even so the all-pervading Prakrti having secured the 
support of the all-pervading i^vara starts by its contact with Him the 
world-creation evolving gradually through mahat (intellect), ahamkara 
(egotism), tanmatras (the elemental rudiment als) and so on ending in 

(49) i5^f^l^'TI^T^%TO^:9^^f^'^|^i:-Pataiijala-yogasutra 1-24. 

ignorance, egotism, desire, hate, attachment** 
these are the five kles'as-P. Sut, II-3. 

^q^l?:R4:fe:3;-merit and demerit 

occasioned by Karma, 

^enjoyment oi the fruit of Karma, 
impressions left by the performance of karma in the past* 
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visesas (particulars), in Itihasas (such as thfe Maiiabliarata) and Pur 
anas the same doctrine is generally found. (These more or less 
adhere to the Samkhya conception of creation). And this creation has 
prakrti for its material cause; Isvara however is only the instrumental 
cause; as for ksetrajnas or individual selves thay are the exper- 
ients (bhoktarah), and because Prakrti is the cause of all effects it is the 
sole object of enjoyment. And that (Prakrti) is a single principle 
pervading all (creation); it is the difference between the expcrients 
that is determinative of the classification of men into those who are 
bound and those who are liberated; to this effect is the scriptural text: 
“ There is a single she-goat flecked with red, white and dark which 
gives birth to a manifold progeny of the self-same hue and her a hc- 
goat follows with great love; but another (goat) discards the spotted one 
that revels in (worldly) pleasures.” From this it is clear that Prak- 
rti which is composed of passion (red), goodness (white) and delusion 
(dark) and which is the object of enjoyment is a single (principle) and 
it has been already pointed out that the division into the bound and 
the liberated is due to the difference between the experients. 

120. But what about the propriety of the Upanisadic texts declar- 
ing the singleness of the self ? 52 

We say (they are justified) on the ground that they (the selves) 
are not dissimilar; the term bheda (difference) is well recognised in 
common usage as equivalent to dissimilarity. Now as regards things 
which are very like each other men in ordinary conversation say- 
“between this and this there exists no distinction of any kind”. In the 
same manner no distinction is perceived to exist between the selves 
which occupy diverse bodies such as those of man, beast and bird 
when their association with the (gross) bodies is ignored and when 
they are apprehended in their true nature-very like the absence. of dis- 
tinction between the pollen grains of a lotus or between two atoms. 
It is in this sense only that texts bearing on unity and those discarding 
plurality (are set forth in the Scriptures). And the Lord Vasudeva's 
saying conveys the same import; — “In a Brahmana of learning and 
culture, in a cow, ill an elephant, also in a dog and in a dog- 
eater the wise perceive the same”. 53 Again: “Indra (Rvara) with 
his mayic powers manifests himself in many a shape.” Here, 
what the passage means is that though in himself he is undifferentiat- 
ed, Atman (self) through contact with the bodies of men, cattle etc. 
appears as if differentiated owing to bhranti (illusion)5‘f. Those texts 
also which declare identity of the liberated jivas with Isvara are 
justified on the ground that there is similarity, in the highest degree 
(between jlva and Isvara) and absence of distinction : in proof of 

(50) For the use of the word kfetrajna in the sense of . individual selves vide 
Bh. G. XIII-2. 

(51) Svet. Up. IV-5. cont.-SWkara’s commentary thereon. 

(52) Texts like- ‘ 

(53) Bh. G. V-18. 

(54) The point is that the selves are plutal and similar in their intrinsi.0 
nature. 


which We have aiiothei* scriptural passage : — “When the enlightened 
man perceives the luminous Lord, the Creator, the Purusa, the matrix 
of Brahma (apara), then that man of wdsdom having cast aside both 
merit and sin and getting rid of all impurities _(i. e. all contact with 
prakrti) shall attain absolute similarity (with Isvara)”55 Here, the 
liberated person is shown to attain similarity only, with iWara. Even 
the Lord Vasudeva has said : — ^‘They who having resorted to this 
knowledge have attained equality in attributes with me are not born 
at the Creation and not destroyed at the Dissolution The Lord’s 
utterance : “ The eternal Jiva in this world of jivas is a portion of 
myself only 57 has to interpreted as pointing to the relation 
between the master and the servant. As indeed the ministers are spoken 
of as the lim^s (amsa-part) of the sovereign so the jiva is spoken of as 
the amsa of Isvap. Otherwise (i. c. if identity of jiva and Isvara is 
acimittcd} since jiva-hood comes to an end (as is the case in the 
doctrine of identity) eternity (attributed to jiva) becomes inexplicable; 
(without the separate existence of jiva, its eternity cannot be maintain- 
eelj. Other statements found in the Puranas such as “ on the total 
destruction of nescience which generates notions of distinction who 
can presume distinction between atman (Jiva) and Brahman when 
thcie IS none ? also have the same sense. It is nescience that is 
khe source of the belief in the total distinction between the self and 
Isvara when such distinction is non-existent, so that on the disappea- 
vahishes naturally (i. e. the notion of absolute 
distinction). That there is distinction between the Supreme Person 
and the individual self is made clear in the Gita “But distinct is 
the Supreme Person and spoken of as Paramatma 5s “The 
\vilness, a^rover, supporter, enjoyer, the Supreme Lord, and spoken 
ot also as Paramatma is He-the Supreme Person in this body ’’.59 

Let us close this discussion which lias been much prolonged. 

Therefore this creation of the world has Prakrti as its material 
cause so that the objection (that Prakrti) is. not the ‘material cause is 
ret u ted. 50 

121. Now this is to be said: How can Prakrti being- singular in 
Refutation of the transform itklf into the diversified 

Samkhya view, World of men, beasts and birds? The cause which 

A n: . , . , marked by diversity is incompetent to pro- 

duce an effect which is marked by diversity. If it be argued that diversity 
(results from) the d iversity of dharma and adharma which belong to 

Mund. Upcl. IIT, 1-13~ ~~ 

(56) BhG.XIV-2. 

(57) Bh. G. XV-?. 

(58) Bh. G. XV. 17 

‘ is tke correct reading for 
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the jiva (ksetrajiia) and which aid in the act of creation, (we say) no. 
Because dhanna and adharma (merit and demerit) are the functions of 
the mind (vrtti of antahkarana), and antahkarana belongs to the class 
of effects; because everything of the nature of effect beginning 
with mahat suffers dissolution in Prakrti at the time of the universal 
Dissolution, dharma and adharma also cease to exist in that state (of 
dissolution) so that diversity cannot be accounted for from their 
competency, (i. e. on the strength of merit and demerit the world- 
complexity cannot be explained).. What is the cause of Prakrti 
evolving into mahat etc. ? If it be said that it is its very nature' it 
would follow that evolution would be taking place always; then dissolu- 
tion would be meaningless. If it be said that transformation takes 
place at the desire of I^vara (we say) this cannot be. Desire is 
incompatible with Isvara who is free from all klesas and in whom all 
wants have been eradicated (because He is satysamkalpa- all his wants 
have found fulfilment) and desire also being a quality of antahkarana 
does not exist at that time (antahkarana is absent at the time of crea- 
tion and as such, desire which is its quality cannot exist). Moreover 
when the dissolution in Prakrti takes place Prakrti alone and the jivas 
in their pristine condition (kevalam) remain; and jivas are all 
unassociated with any of the qualities because all of them are of the 
nature of sentience. And change though wrought by merit and demerit 
does not affect the selves for they (merit and demerit) cannot 
constitute the ^ characteristics of selves, (but) are the functions 
of the mind which as has already been stated is non-existent at the 
time (of creation). If then it should be urged that Prakrti at the time 
of creation binds the selves by originating the bodies (for them) when 
(by their very nature) they (selves) are devoid of virtue and vice, and 
devoid also of specific attributes, then it might indiscriminately bind 
those who in the former creation were the liberated and alike those 
who were the unliberated. For instance, those who in a former creation 
having performed asvamedha had not yet reaped the reward and those 
who had perpetrated the (the crime of) killing a Brahman-all would 
be classed together owing (according to your view) to the fact that 
merit and demerit acquired in the past had become extinct. 

122. When it is said that merit and demerit have become extinct 
, it does not mean total destruction but it is only 

amc lya. obscuration of effect in the cause that is vinasa 

(extinction). And creation is nothing more than the manifestation of 
the effects which are lying (eoncealed) within the cause. Origination 
of things which are totally absent can never happen as otherwise the 
origination of a hare’s horn would become feasible. And if what is non- 
cst should come into being there would be indiscriminate happenings 
(lit. all things might occur in all places); order (of any kind), there 
would be none, as is observed when cloth is produced from threads 
and pot from clay and so on. Thus they (Samkhyas) say: “Because 
non-existents cannot come into being, because the material is requisite 

(61) according to the Samkhya categories antahkarana 

is a distant evolute of Prakrti. 



(so that the effect must be in the cause), because things do not occur 
indiscriminately, because what is potent (i. e. having the sakti) can 
produce the product (say, clay which alone has the potency to produce 
pot), and because there is such a thing as karana (i. e. that a 
particular thing is the cause of . a particular thiiig) karya (effect) is 
sat (i. e. the effect is not non-existent but is there in the cause). In 
support thereof ( is quoted the following):-“Of the non-existent there 
is no being, of the existent there is no non-being”. ^3 This is Lord 
Vasudeva's statement. Hence variety in the world-creation is reasonable, 
dependent as it is on the potency (ilakti) of dharma etc. in which state 
they (dharma etc.) remain during Pralaya. 

123. It is not so-Pot is not perceived either when it is in the state 
of clay-lump or in the state of kapala (the two 

Mimarasaka. halves) for (otherwise) it would contradict anupa- 

labdhi (pi'amana). The (Gita) text however, “of the unreal there is 
no' being etc.” is_ intended to describe the nature of Atman; what was 
begun before (Gita, 11-12, with the words), “never did I cease to exist, 
nor these rulers of men; and no one of us will ever hereafter cease to 
exist”, viz, the establishment of the eternity of Atman-that alone is 
here stated. There is no origination of the Atman that is non-existent, 
and there is no destruction of the Atman that is existent; all selves are 
eternal being subject neither to (the accident of) origination nor of 
destruction. But it is not with the object of establishing the eternity 
of the whole assemblage of the effects (i. e. the world-variety), for as 
already stated the world (effect) is not omnipresent (Vibhu) and (the 
view that karya is in karana ) militates against anupalabdhi. 
As regards the statement, that the pot existed first in the 
form of clay, made on the ground that upadana (material) and 
upadeya (the thing made out of the material) are identical, (it has to 
be pointed out that) from that fact alone the existence of the karya 
(pot) cannot be adduced. The pot which is in the state of clay cannot 
fetch water. Even so dharma and adharma existing not in their real 
nature but as identical with prakrti (karanarupena) are incapable of 
producing their karya (i. e. the creation of the world) so that (it is 
evident that) the variegated world does not result from them. 


(62) The Samkhyas advocate satkarya as opposed to the asatkarya 
vada of the Nyaya-Vais'esikas. In the sphere of causation it is urged that the effect 
is already in the cause, only in a latent condition. This pre-existence of the effect in 
its cause must be understood to refer only to the material cause. The pot is already 
in the clay before it is fashioned by the potter. The Naiyayikas on the other hand 
hold a view which is the very opposite of this. The pot to them is an entirely new 
product. 

(63) Bh. XI-16. 

(64) ?:^^r^lRl%0^1^:“anupalabdhi or non-cognition is an independent means of 
valid knowledge by which all the four kinds of abhavas are cognised. When 
.what is fit to be perceived is not perceived (drs'yadars^anavirodhat) here is room for 

anupalabdhi. . , 

Hence in the case under, consideration when the pot is not actually seen either in 
its state as clay or kapala, if we presume it is there, we will be going counter to 
anupalabdhi, . . 


I 
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Furthei there IS no pramaria to prove that prakrti undergoes 
mahat (intellect) etc., for validity cannot be 
asciibed to human statements in regard to objects vs^hose existence 
'^^h^i' Pramanas(lik(^perception or inference). 
And the Vedas also being the work of Purusa (Bvara) are not valid, like 
themtterance o| other puriisas, (the theistic Samkhyas hold that i^vara 
IS the author of the Veda). 

it, validity (of Vedic testimony) may be admitted by accepting 

the begimimglespess of the creation and dissolution series and on the 
stiengm of the eternity of words which are permanently related to 
tie objects ( they signify ) and of the Vedas, which eternity is 
vouched for, on the analogy of the rotation of seasons, by the 
origination of objects having similar names, potency, and function as 
evidenced by such statements as, that in each creation, “He (Praiapati) 
created in the beginning each distinct from the other, with the words 
o ue veda only, all names, actions, as also distinct spheres (to which 
leii opeiations are confined)”; even then the question would remain 
that, because a single individual, viz. Prajapati has followed the tradi- 
tional procedure, the Veda is the work of a person (not apauruseya). 

If again, in conformity with the statement “Eighty eight thousand 
are those who carry on the tradition,” it is held that several maharsis 
having recollected the Veda which they had studied in a different crea- 
tion, just like men who when awake recollect things they have experi- 
enced before sleep, carry on the tradition and as siich, (it may be argu- 
ed) the doubt of human agency (in relation to the Veda) is dispelled 65 
and its eternity is assured, even then it is impossible to admit the creation 
of a world without the material (required). And (the doctrine) that 
Prakrti is the material cause has already been refuted. As to the Upa- 
ni^adic declarations regarding creation and dissolution, as well as the 
Puianic, they have to be interpreted as arthavadas (i. e. laudatory state- 
ments; figurative, and not literal). 

Well, let it be so (i. e. we will concede the opponent's contention); 
even then our position remains unassailed “because (our fundamental 
doctrmes)-the eternity of the relation (between the word and its import) 
and the validity of the Veda are not annulled. 

Here ends the refutation of the Samkhya doctrine. 

124. The Vaisesikas on the other hand accepting only human agency 

The Vais'esika view word-import relation, and also in 

of creation. ’ regard to the Vedas and so desiring to establish by 

_ , inference, creation and dissolution, as well as 

Isvara, formulate thus; — Of three kinds is the assemblage of objects: 
those admitted to be of sentient origin like pot etc., those admitted to 
be not of that origin as ether (which is eternal), and those of doubtful 
senti ent origin as mountain, grass-sprouts etc, Taking the last they 

(65) The question would arise that the Veda was the 

fresh work of Prajapati though it might be slruilar to its ecTUnterpart in the previous 

creation. r 
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argue thus;— -The world etc. are the work of one possessing intelli- 
gence, because they are karya (product or effect) like pot etc. and 
kclryatva of the world etc. results, on the analogy of pot etc. from their 
possessing parts (savayavatva). Which then is the samavayikSrana 
(constitutive or intimate cause) of the world etc. ? Well, (this is the 
answer): the aggregate of the atoms of earth, water, fire, and air constitutes 
the samavayikarana, (each aggregate) of its own product viz. earth, 
water, fire and air: for us there is no destruction of atoms in pralaya as 
for the Samkhyas. The (first) products having constituent parts (karya- 
dravyanl) however, beginning with the binaries (dvyanuka) perish, all 
their parts suffering disintegration at the will of Isvara. ’ As for atoms, 
they remain mutually disjointed; and ether etc., as also individual selves 
with their several dharmas and adharmas remain (unaffected). Again at 
the time of creation, (the process of origination is as follows): depending 
upon Isvara’s will and the adrsta (i. e. dharma and adharma) of the 
jivas, movements set in, in the atoms. Due to such (movements) the 
atoms of the four kinds combine, -two of each kind coming together in 
the order of binaries, and start creating, each its own kind, the four 
elements such as earth etc. Because of the infinite variety in the adrsta 
of the jivas, constituting as it does the Jnstrumental cause, the atoms 
start originating, when at the bidding of Isvara particular combinations 
(of atoms) are produced, different bodies, as those born from the 
womb (viviparous) those born of eggs (as birds), those sprouting (from 
the ground as plants) and those generated by sweat (as insects). 

12-5. This also is groundless: — movement cannot take place in the 
atoms at the mere will (of the Lord) without (con- 
scious) effort. Even now it is perceived that 
bodily movement is dependent upon effort 
prompted by will. If it be said that Isvara also does make an effort, (we 
say) it cannot be; effort is impossible in the case of one who is incor- 
poreal. Though all-pervading the selves put forth effort only in the 
region of the body (i. e. as embodied souls) and not outside. Hence 
effort presumes c_prporeality. And because at the time of dissolution all 
products perish, Isvasa's body also having perished, how could the bodi- 
less Kvara make any effort ? Further as in the case of the liberated 
(selves) even will is impossible to one who is disembodied. Nor is 
even jnana possible owing to the absence of the sense-organs, (for it 
is the sense-organs that are the. gateways of knowledge). If it, be said 
that his.(Islvara's) jnana is eternal, will is eternal, and effort is eternal, 
(we say) no, because non-eternity is invariably concomitant with all 
jnana, will, and effort. The logical form of the inference can be 
stated thus :— The world (so also the rest) is not the product of a 
disembodied being nor is it produced by one whose effort is eternal, 
whose will is eternal and whose knowledge is eternal, because it 
(world) belongs to the category of karya (product), like pot. 

(66) -the constitutive or the material cause e. g. the parts-the two 

halves of the pot are related^to the whole (the pot) by samavayikarana. If the earth 
is a product, the question naturally arises as to the relation by which its parts 
constitute the whole, 


Refutation of the 
Vais'esika view. 


126 . Is it hot a fact that even in the origination of pot there is 
Vais esika. Isvara’s agency so that (your) example is devoid 

of probandum ? (i. e. the inference is impossible 
owing to the absence of the Sadhya viz, a^arlrakartrkatva in the 
example, viz. pot, for Isvara, the disembodied Being is ‘the maker of 
all). 

Yes, even then, (in the origination) of pot, since there is also the 
Mimam‘?^kn agciicy of the potter it is not merely Isvara’s 

agency. Hence the syllogism should be stated 
thus: — The world (so also the rest) is not entirely the product of a 
disembodied being, because it belongs to the category of karya, like 
pot; and because it is a substance like ether, so that both the hetu 
(middle term) and the example are absolutely faultless. (Again a 
direct counter syllogistic argument has to be advanced, (viz.) the world 
has no sentient being (Isvara) as its maker, because of the absence of 
an embodied being’s agency as in the case of ether. If^ by admitting 
j-svara’s corporeality as eternal, it be understood that Isvara remains 
embodied even at the time of dissolution, then savayavaj;va (the state 
of possessing parts, because Isvara is admitted to be saririn) in fsvara’s 
body being anaikantika cannot establish karyatva of the world, 
And agency of an embodied being does not hold good in the case of 
grass sprouts etc. because it offends annpalabdhi, (inference by non- 
perception). Further, each effect is the outcome of a distinct effort: 
there is one effort for the movemyit of feet and another for the lifting 
of arms; as such though effort in Hvara be eternal, because it is one 
only, it cannot be the means of the origination of the variegated karya 
(viz. the world of infinite variety), so, that the effort (on the part of 
isvara) is indeed fruitless, (i. e. powerless to create such a world). If 
however_endless efforts to fit in with endless effects should always 
exist in Isvara, then effort which brings about dissolution and which 
causes the diremption of atoms being present even at the time of 
creation and (effort) which brings together (the atoms) and which is 
the cause of creation, being present even at the time of dissolution, 
there could be no creation and no dissolution because they are 
mutually destructive. The assertion that the variety in effects can be 
accounted for from the variety in the adrsta of the jivas- even that does 
not stand to reason. The infinite variety of effects cannot be established 


(67) ether though a substance is not a product and as 
such it may be regarded as not having been created by a disembodied Being. It is 
also made clear that in the origination of the pot the agency of the potter is not 
excluded. Hence in both these examples the probandum, viz. the absence of 
as’arirakartrkatva is evident, whereas the' Vais’e§ika’ contention is that there is 
as^atirakartrkatva (i. e. IsVara’s agency) in every act of creation. 

(68) Vais’e^ika contention was that the world being 

composed of parts must be a product-karya. Now the MimSmsaka points out that this 
reasoning is defective-vyabhigarin; for instance Is Vara is not a product though it 
may be supposed that he is eternally erribodied-avayavin. Hence there is no invariable 
concomitance between ‘possessing parts and ‘product’. When the world’s being, a 
product is disproved the contention that it is created by an intelligent being falls to 
the ground. ' ' ' 


i(A 



(69) —It may be that the mention of IsVara, his prowess and his glory, 
is rnere arthavada and so there would be neither creation nor dissolution. The 
Mlmamsaka might even tolerate the acceptance of Isyara provided the eternity of the 
Veda remains unassaiied. 


merely on tire basis of variety in adri^ta (unperceived causes, viz. dbarnia 
and adharma) without the variety of perceived causes. Even with a 
hundred adrstas the palm-tree will not come into being without the 
palm-seed. If it be said that even without the seed everything becomes 
possible by Idvara’s prowess, (we say), no, for there is no pramana (to 
substantiate it). If the eternity of the Vedas is once assured then on 
the strength of their authority even Isvara’s will and prowess, as also 
creation and desolution might be established, on the analogy of the 
return of seasons, or they might not On the other hand to those 
who pay no regard to the Vedas and who proceed to apply to things 
wholly supersensuous (like Isvara, Dharma etc.) inferential reasoning 
as (they do) in the case of perceivable objects like (fire) in the hill, an 
attitude of indifference is the only answer. Hence the discussion is 
closed. The conclusion is that even at the time of creation (it cannot 
be accepted that Isvara) brings about the relation (between the words 
and the objects they signify). 

127. And impossible too, the fixing of the relation of all words 
(with their meanings). When any word remains unconnected with 
any sense whatever, then how is it possible to fix a relation (between 
the word and the object) ? He who wishes to fix a relation has to do 
so by means of some sentence-for example by some such sentence as 
“ the cow is one possessing a dew-lap". And because the word 
(possessing dew-lap) is not connected with any object its significance 
is unknown so that the person intending to establish the relation 
cannot utter the word sasnadimatva (possessing dewlap) to denote the 
object (in view). Similarly the significative potency of the gestures of 
hand etc. cannot be established. 


128. If it be so (the objector may say) the unestablished (not 
understood) relation cannot be brought hom’e to another (i. e. no 
description of such a relation to make one understand it is possible). 
No doubt so far as the speaker is concerned the utterance of the 
sentence with the object ot describing the relation is appropriate since 
the relation is well known to him but still how could children (balah 
used to denote men ignorant of the sense of words) who are listeners 
and to whom the significance of no word is known understand the 
relation on hearing the sentence ? Hence like the fixing of relation 
(karaija), kathana (description) also is impossible. 

There is no such defect. One who attempts to make the relation 
. . (understood by the listener) is not succorless like 

Iimamsaia. attempts to fix (relations between 

words and objects)-because means are available; it is against (all) ex- 
perience to say that learners cannot be made to understand for want 
of means and it is perceived that children who are absolutely ignorant 
of the meanings of any of the words learn the (significant) relation from 
grown-up men. Further there certainly is an expedient for children; — 




it is not that they conie to know (the relation between the word, and 
its sense) necessarily from the use by adults of an explanatory sentence, 
but when elderly persons who are cognizant of the relations carry on 
conversation for transacting their own business children who are listen- 
ing close by grasp the relation. When a person having been asked by 
some one to ‘bring a cow’ fetches an animal with a dew-lap then the 
child near at hand comprehends the sense in this manner-because this 
person after hearing these words (vakya) was engaged in this act 
(viz. ‘bringing the cow') therefore from that vakya this (paticular) 
meaning ( ‘bringing the cow’) is revealed. Now (in the first 
instance) the significance (of the sentence) was understood in. a general 
hazy manner; therefore, when the same vakya is used several times, (by 
removing certain words and introducing new ones), with the help of 
positive and negative concomitants (the significance) of the words form- 
ing parts of the sentence and of the stem and suffix forming parts of 
words will be grasped by the child, construing analytically the import 
of the sentence and of the words. Hence the relation is not due to 
human agency, so that the necessity of human interference is ruled out 
and in consequence the validity of the Vedas (as pramana) is established 
independently of all other pramanas. Thus ends the refutation of the 
objection against the eternity of relation. 

129. It was urged that since the reward does not follow immediately 

. . after the performance of the yaga, the Vedic 

Discussion on declaration that reward in the shape of cows etc. 
51 ra>aga. would result from pitrayaga is to be dis- 

counted. Yes, this would be so if there were only five pramanas 
beginning with perception (i. e. omitting ^abda). Then by the immediate 
perception only of the fulfilment of the (promise of) reward it (pitrayaga) 
would become the means (of securing the reward, viz. cows etc ) and 
not otherwise. But because sabda also generates knowledge it must be 
(elevated to the rank of) a pramana and as such we have to grant that 
pitrayaga is the means of bringing about the reward in the shape of 
cows so that even if (the reward is) not perceived immediately its being 
the means becomes tenable. 

130. Was it not pointed out that it (Veda) loses its title to validity 
since it offends another pramana (viz. non-perception or anupalabdhi)? 
(We say), no, because it (i. e. opposition to anupalabdhi) does not exist, 
Sabda (Vedic statement, ‘ perform Citra etc.”) does not say that pitra is 
the means of immediate reward. If it did so there would be contradic- 
tion. What is understood is that it is merely the means (of pasuphala) 
since the words import only so much and since through the inter- 
position of apurva its (sabda) being the means of securing the reward, 
though at some other time, like the taking of oil, (which produces its 
beneficent result some time after it is taken) could be maintained. 
Again it was said that prior to the actual performance ( of the 

(70) is the name of a yaga; it is so called, because of the 

variety of ingredients used therein-curds, honey, clarified butter, milk, fried yava 
grains (dhana), water, rice. The presiding deity is prajapati. The text runs thus— - 
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Oitrayaga) while detemiihiilg the sense of the j^astraic text the qiiestioil 
of apiirva was not involved. It is so in a sense. But still, later he (i.c. the 
agent in the yaga) conceives thus: — When the Veda (sabda) merely 
declared (by means of the text bearing on gitra yaga) it to be the 
means it was erroneoiily understood by me to be the direct means and 
now I understand it otherwise (i.e. that it is not the immediate means of 
secLiung the promised reward); therefore it is certain that (it) will even- 
tuate at some other time through some channel. Further even before 
(the performance of yaga) it is possible to anticipate apiirva. Unity (i. e. 
joint action) of the several auxiliary karmas and the principal karma 
which are all of momentary existence is impossible without necessitat- 
ing apurva, and as there is need for a visible cause (such as the actual 
H ^ cow and not merely the invisible apurva) to bring it about, 

it (the reward) cannot come into being instantaneously, so that apurva 
must of necessity be admitted even at the time of discussing the Vedic 
text. And the phala does not consist merely in the (coming into) 
possession of the cows; the benefit to be enjoyed lasts for a long time 
and that must be rendered possible by some agency which lasts as 
Jong (and this is no other than apurva which endures the whole period 
0 enjoyment). And because karya (yaga) does not endure till the 
reward accrues and till (the period of enjoyment is over) apurva has 
to be admitted and through its agency the distant fruition of karma 
becomes feasible so that the testimony of the sastra is not vitiated 
(merely) because the reward is not immediately perceived. 

Here then is the refutation of the Objection against gitra. 

131. The Vedic text, “This sacrificer who (has maintained the 

Objection that the &e) immediately (after death) goes to 

Veda contradicts per- ^c^j-ven armed With the sacrificial utensils’* 
ception. (yajnayudha), has been interpreted as contradict- 

'f-n- n • f perception, since the word 'etat’~(the demons- 

trative _ tins ) points to the actually perceived body armed with the 
sacrificial appliances. It is answered thus Because this is a 
laudatory text (arthavada) and subserves another, there is no flaw if it 
should olfeiid a difterent prama^ia when taken in its literal sense. And 
here is no contradiction either. Journey to svarga is not ascS;ed to 
the body by this text. _ To whom then ? To the a'tman whose body 

between figuratively assuming identity 

® ™ embodied, as possessed of yamayudha 

which m reality is found on the body, and (spoken of too) as beino 

attS H passait of atman to svarga il 

attributed fagurahvely to the body. Hence theil is no contradictoi 
The term yajamana (agent) signifies him only (i. e. atman) smce“n 
IS bofli the over-lord and the performer (agent or karta). And ; “ 
possible to assert like the follower of Kapila that the soul (atman) is 
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not the agent72, because it (such a statement) offends the s'ruti, and 
it is invariably perceived that the words kartrtva and bhoktrtva (agency 
and enjoyment) relate to the same substrate, (i, e. the same person who 
is the agent of an action is also theenjoyer of its fruit). Just as here 
(we have the statement), ‘The agent goes to the world of svarga’ (here 
the word ‘yajamana’ signifies agent, and ‘svargalokam yati’ signifies 
enjoyment), so (elsewhere) ; “He who knowing (all about s'yenayaga) 
performs (Garudapayana) surely attains plenty"; “He who thus 
performs Dviratra yaga attains surely svargaloka". In the upanisads 
also (it is stated) “By his merely wishing, (his) pitrs appear before 
him"73 so that by using the genetive case (asya) kartrtva (agency) 
in relation to samkalpa (wish) is attributed to atraan (and he is the 
bhokta because he has the satisfaction of seeing the manes of his 
ancestors). And though atman is omnipresent (sarvagata and so vibhu) 
his direct agency in yaga, jnana, prayatna, samkalpa and the rest is 
evident; and we certainly do not, like the Vais'esikas admit that move- 
ment (which is of the body) itself (spanda) is kriya, for if we did so, 
then ascription of agency to atman would be inappropriate; what con- 
stitutes kriya is dhatvartha (meaning of the verbal root) in general. 
Even in regard to -movement kartrtva belongs to him (atma) only by 
his being an indirect agent.^^ *lt is indeed by his elSort that atman 
sets the body in motion; directly it cannot happen, for movement in 
one who is omnipresent is non est-with this in view (viz. that direct 
agency is impossible) both in the puranas and upanisads non-agency 
of atman is advocated. 

132. Now, which is the pramana for establishing the existence of 

„ j 4 . • { atman as distinct from the body ? The lihga or 

Self ^ doctrine of which atman could be inferred) is 

respiration as well as (the feeling of) pleasure etc- 
the word pranana (breathing) is used to indicate the effort (prayatna) 
which serves as the cause of the specific function, viz. the upward and 
downward movement of breath of the cliest termed pranana. That 
(i. e. pranana), and pleasure etc. do not constitute the characteristic 
attributes of the body since they do not last as long as 
the body does (in the case of a dead man the body is there 
but not pranana etc.). These special qualities (vi^esaguna)^ ^ which 

(72) the doctrine of the Samkhyas Purusa corresponding 
to the Self or Atman is passive, all activity being assigned to Prakrti or Pradhana, 
While the Purtisa is the enjoyer he is not the doer. 

(73) Chand. Up. VIII - ii - 1. 

(74) — Agency is of two kinds : direct (svatantra) and indirect 
(prayojaka). It is indirect here, seeing that for the movement of the body effort of the 
self is necessary; the body itself is the direct agent. 

(75) 5«rfr:— The vis'esagunas or specific qualities are : intellect, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort,’ colour, taste, smell, touch, vicidity, natural 
fluidity, fate (dharma and adharma), impressions and sound. Colour etc. are bodily 
qualities and they disappear either when the substance in which they inhere perishes 
or when opposite qualities take their place as when the dark colour of the pot is re- 
placed by red with overheating. But breathing and pleasure etc. cease even when 
the body exists as when a man is dead. Hence they, are not bodily qualities. As 
contrasted with the effect-substances the eternal substances (nityadravya) are ether, 
space, time, soul, mind. 
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inhere in effect-snbslances (like pot), such as colour etc. perish either 
by aa opposite quality (taking ■ their place) or by the destruction of 
the substance (in which they inhere); pranana etc. liowever even 
without it (i. e. even when the dray a, viz. body is not destroyed) perish 
(as evidenced) in the dead state, so that they are not the attributes of 
the body. Even so jnana (consciousness) since it does not last as long 
as the body does is not the property of the body. Again the qualities 
of the body like colour etc. which are objects of perception are, 
apprehended by means of perception as well by 
others as by himself. As for pleasure etc. though they are 
cognisable by ( one’s own ) perception ^6 are not fit objects 
of perception by others. Hence they are not bodily qualities. And 
these two (reasons, viz. not being co-extensive with the body and not 
being cognised by the perception of others) dispelling the idea that 
pleasure etc. are bodily properties indicate that they are the qualities of 
something else. That something else is the atman. Moreover all the 
special qualities being indeed resident in the cause become (themselves) 
the qualities of the effect'-substances (such as pot etc.). And sentience 
(gaitanya) does not exist in the earth-atoms which constitute the cause 
of slarlra so that how could it happen that sentience is the property of 
the body ? Hence Cetana (the sentient self) is distinct (from the body). 

133. But some one says thus : — In all cognitions whatsoever, the 

^ . self (atman) stands revealed. Otherwise ( i. e. if 

revelation is not admitted) there would be 
^ ^ no distinction between one’s own knowledge and 

that of another. The body however which is an aggregate of hands, 
feet etc. is not so revealed (i. e. unlike the self which is revealed in every 
cognition). Therefore the self is distinct from the body. 


(76) “Cognitions, pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, and volition are 
apprehended (svapratyaksa) as the result of a conjunction (samyoga) of two factors, 
internal organ and soul” - I. L. E. pp. 111-12. 

(77) 53^ gini: &c;“The qualities of pot must be resident in its constituents 

viz. kapalas. Hence what is perceived in the effect must be found in the cause. If 
sentience is the quality of the body it must be found in the earth-atoms which con- 
stitute the body; but it is not. Hence sentience is not a quality of the body, and 
atman whose quality is sentience is necessarily distinct from the body. 

(78) — The reference here is to the Prabhakara school according to 
which perception is defined as Saksatpratitih, direct apprehension, pertaining to the 
apprehended object, to the apprehending person, and to the apprehension itself. This 
distinctive view is known as triputipratyaksavada. Into every cognition therefore 
there enters the apprehending self as apart from the cognition and the cognised object. 
It is thus, says Prabhakara that we prove the existence of the atman (i. e. the 
apprehending self) and not from the fact of pleasure and pain etc. which are qualities 
of the internal sense and as such cannot establish the existence of the self. cf. P. P. 
p, 148, 

(79) The cognition does not take the form-‘the body which is an aggregate of 
limbs, knows’,' 
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That docs not stand to reason, Though there is no cognition of 
the aggregation (sannivesa) the bodily manifestation is possible. It is 
not that the aggregate only is the Sarira; sannivesa is (only) the property 
(dhanna) of the body and it happens that even where there is no mani- 
festation of the dharma there is the manifestation of the dharmin ( i. e. 
the object possessing the property). Otherwise the revelation of the self 
even, would not result, since in the cognitions of objects (arthavrttisu) 
there is no revelation of omnipresence etc. which are its (self) charac- 
teristics. And it is not inevitable that in the cognitions of objects 
there should be the manifestation of the cogniser. It is the object only 
that is revealed ^ there (i. e. in all situations of knowledge) and not the 
cogniser. Nor is there no distinction between one’s own cognition and 
that of another. Still this distinction is not occasioned by the cogniser 
being revealed ( in the act of cognition ), but ( it must be understood 
that ) something manifests itself to some one and not to another and 
this (fact) alone constitutes the distinction and none else. Hence atman’s 
ejJistence as an entity distinct from the body is established not on the 
ground of the revelation of atraan (in cognitions) but only from the 
proof already mentioned-that since knowledge, pleasure, etc. cannot be 
the characteristics of the body their substratum (asraya) is different and 
that itself is atman. 


134. The Saugatas si observe (as follows): — “If prana, pleasure etc. 

T'l. j belonged to the category of quality then it would 

trine of Self postulate a gtniin (i. e. a substratum of 

the qualities; here it is the atman); for us that is 
not an approved fact because with that (jnana) alone everything could 
be accounted for.” Mere jnana without an asraya (i. e. a locus) is not 
an impossibility and why not admit jnana as an entirely independent 
entity ? Pleasure etc. which are the objects of jnana ( in reality they 
arc not different from jnana but only its aspects) are independent only, 
because of the non-perception of a separate assraya ( of them ). In the 
cognition, “I cognize the blue,” it is jnana ( knowledge ) only that is 
determined as jnata (knower) through ‘fictitious diversifications’, and 
there is nothing other (than that) because of the absence of any 
pramana. 

135. Since knowledge is momentary how could recollechon, desire 

Objection recognition (pratyabliijna) arise, on the next 

day in regard to an object perceived the previous 
day ? When not experienced by oneself they (i, e. recollection, desire 
and recognition) cannot take place : — of an object perceived by 
Devadatta, Yajnadatta's recollection etc. cannot take place 


(80) The Bhatta contention is that in the cognition *I know’ it is not only the 
apprehending self that is manifest but also the body which delimits it (ava 99 hedaka) 
so that we would be obliged to attribute atmatva to the body also. 

(81) The term “saugata ’ must here be restricted to the Yoga^ara, the up- 
holder of the doctrine of subjectivism according to which the existence of external 
objects is denied. The whole furniture of the world is a mental construct the only 
reality admitted being vijnana. “In the case of each vijnaua we must assume the 
fictitious diversification of knower, knowledge and known so that the subject and the 
object are only aspects of vijnana or knowledge itself” - 0. 1. P, p. 219, 

22 
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Ansisoer: — Yes, it is true, they (recollection etc.) cannot take place 
if there is difference in the thought-series (atmasantanabheda), but it 
is seen that in the same thought-series what is cognized by one jnana 
(in the series) can be the object of recollection etc. to a subsequent 
jnana (of that series). Indeed it is nowhere seen that the perceptor and 
the recollector are one, for nowhere lias an enduring personality been 
observed. Hence knowledge itself is the knower and there is no 
distinct knower. 

Bhatta : — Here is the refutation:— “Between the agent (drasta) who 
recognises his own self as relating to the past and the subsequent times, 
who (as such) is an enduring personality, and vijnana which perishes 
the next moment there is unmistakable distinction". In case (single- 
ness) of knower is postulated (by us) in order to avoid the difficulty of 
explaining the recognition of the object then perhaps your answer, 
based on the cognition-series would be sufficient. But when the 
knower is the one person recognised as connected both with the past 
and the present as is evident in the statement, who perceived (some 
object) in the past, am the same person perceiving (it now)," then 
because the identity of the knower is apprehended by this recognition 
itself, and because vijnana is momentary, therefore a distinct jnata 
(knower) must be accepted as existing. 

136. Is it (your view) that the notion ‘aham’ (ego-consciousness) has 
Objection knower as its object? If so, the body itself 

is the object of the notion ^aham’ because it is the 
common substrate to which the notion of leanness etc. is referred as when 
we say-“I know, I am lean, I am fat, I go." And leanness etc. cannot 
be attributed to atman who is vibhu (all-embracing). . 

Answer : — It is undisputed that ego-cognition has the knower as 
its object. He who cognises (paramrsati), cognises himself as ‘aham’ 
and others as ‘idam' (this). As such it is beyond doubt that it (aham- 
notion) has jnata as its object. And cognisability by the body has al- 
ready been refuted. It is because of the most intimate connection (bet- 
ween the self and the body) that the fictitious knowledge of a common 
substrate arises just like the notion of 'hot water’ and the notion of the 
‘glowing iron-bair, (when in reality heat is the property of fire and not 
of water or iron-ball). 

, Likewise there is the apprehension of distinctness (between atman 
and body) as in .(the statement) 'This my body is lean’ for the genitive 
case (of ‘aham’ viz. mama) shows that the meaning of ‘aham’ is distinct 
from the body; as for the body, it relates to something external and is in- 
dicated by (the demonstrative) ‘this’ (and not by the personal pronoun 
‘I’). Hence, because of this manifestation of distinctness and because of 
the fact that the body for the reasons already given is devoid of conscious- 
ness, the apprehension of non-distinctness is to be explained as due to 
illusion caused by the defect of intimate relation. The manifestation of 
the feelings of pleasure, fear and pain iri an infant as commonly 
observed becomes inexplicable unless on the supposition that such 
feelings have reference to the memory of past , experiences. Some, who 




have developed the power of seeing into their past birtlis (jatisiiiarah) 
even in these days are seen to exist, who can narrate an obscure (secret) 
event of a past birth so that the distinction between the body and the 
self is (also) demonstrated by pratyksa. 

137. Even then these reasons cannot clearly demonstrate the 
Objection* distinction between the body and the self. 

Answer : — But still even non-distinction is not clear, because of 
the apprehension of distinction as in (the statement) ‘my body’. When 
what exactly is real (i. e. whether distinction or non-distinction) 
remains in doubt it has to be decided either by srutarthapatti ^2 or by 
direct sruti. The texts ‘Let him sacrifice who wishes svarga’ etc. are in- 
explicable unless there is one who is other than the body, who is fit to 
enjoy the things of the other world, and who is the agent (in the sacri- 
fice) and ’therefore they (the texts) presume such a person (i. e. one 
who endures after the death of the body). The Upani?ads directly up- 
hold what by implication has been established by those texts: — “Lo t 
atman is unperishing”, and the rest. Hence it is evident that there 
exists a knower who is separate from the body, who is of such a nature 
as can be apprehended by mental perception, and cognised in the I 

ego-notion. 

138. How then is it possible that knowability could be attributed 
_ , *. to the knower? ^3 it cannot happen that 

tion^^ objec' same entity could be both sub- 

ject and object because tl:e action cannot have 
its subject as its object (i. e. cannot revert to itself). Hence what is 
meant by the ‘I-notion’ (ahamvrtti) is nothing other than the 'pot-no- 
tion'. In the cognition of pot only, the self manifests itself resembling 
the object (but is not really the object, it is knower only). This is 
what is stated (by the Prabhakaras). 


Bhatfa: — What is it that is meant by “incompatibility of action in 
I atman - (kriyavirodha) ?” 

Prdbhdkara: — The meaning is that when one is agent in a parti* 
^ cular act, that act does not produce its result in oneself only (in other 

words, the subject and the object cannot be identical in any act). 

(82) Arthapatti or presumption is of two kinds ; dr§fcarthapatti and s’rutartha- 
patti. (l) “You have information that Qaitra is alive; but you do not find him in his 
house. Ergo, he is out”. (2) “You are told of one Devadatta who is fat and does not 
eat by day. You draw out of this statement the implication that he eats by night.” 
* (l. L. E. p. 319). The former is an illustration of drstarthapatti and the latter s^rutar- 

f thapatti - vide A. p. 355. Here in the text the examples adduced are both from the 

i Scriptures and the Candrika pertinently raises the question how they can convince 

I one who is no believer in the Veda, The answer given is that even apart from the 

I Scriptural authority the existence of a distinct atman can be established by the 

: reasons given above, 

(83) ‘ ^5^ ’ raises an oHection. To silence the materialist Carvaka 

it was pointed out that in the ‘I notion’ the knower is the object and not the insentient 
^ body. ^Now Prabhakaras contention is that in case the atman is the object of ‘ 1 

notion ’ atman will become both the knower and the known and it is untenable that 
the self could be both subject and object at the same time, cf O, I. P. p. 306. 


Bhatta:-— Which then is -the phala (resultant) of the action of 
knowing (samvit) 1 

Prabhakarai — Fcvelation (bhasana or prakSsana - being revealed). 

Bhaiia : — Docs not this (bhasana which is the phala resulting from 
jnana) relate to the agent (subject) ? If you say ‘om’ (i. e. that phala is 
not revealed in the agent), then (tell us) how is (atman) revealed (i. e. if 
in the I-notion atman is not manifest, where else is he manifest ?). 
When there is no revelation it is not possible to say that atman is mani- 
fest. Hence even if the manifestation of atman is admitted in the 
object-notion (say pot), the objection, viz. that the agent cannot have 
its act directed towards itself holds good equally. 

PmbJidkarai — The phala of the cognition is merely the revelation 
(of the same atman) and none other, 

Bhdtfa: — Well, let it be so. There is phala to that extent and that 
phala, you have (by implication) admitted, as resulting from cognition 
in the atman just as in the case of the visaya (object). Hence the con- 
tradiction (of subject and object being the same in an act) is common. 
If by emphasizing the absolute opposition between the cogniscr and 
the thing cognised (jnatrtva and jncyatva) it be said that though atman 
is the participant in the phala (manifestation, bhasana) produced by the 
kriya (jnanakriya-act of cognising) the symbol (name) karma and the 
objective termination are out of place (in using the word atman) because 
it is stated that “what constitutes karma is, its participation of the 
phala of kriya which is intimately related to something other than 
itself,” (we say), that too does not stand to reason. For indeed, that a 
word is used correctly is to be known from usage. That atman is the 
vi§aya (i. e. the object) in the act (jnanakriya-cognitive act) of which 
he himself is the agent, there is usage, both empirical and Scriptural. 
To this effect (we have this statement) in the Bhasya itself (S. Bh.p. 67)- 
‘he becomes self-cognised’ so that the use of ‘krtyapratyaya’ is indica- 
tive of the objective case. In the Scripture also several are the usages 
like, ‘meditate the atman", ‘know the atman’, "atman is to be known’. 
And it cannot be urged (by the opponent) that objectness (karmatva) 
desiderated by the act of going has to be attributed to goer; because 
of the absence of usage; as regards the correctness of language we are 
dependent upon usage and are not ourselves competent (to adjudge 
it) For example though both alike import motion, (the verb) ‘gap^hati’ 

(84) When in the act of cognizing the pot atman reveals itself, then its own 
cognizability must necessarily follow so that the charge of the incompatibility of the 
self serving both as subject and object is unavoidable for Prabhakara also. 

(85) 2ISJT sit ^=^31% 

&c. the cognition of pot atman is revealed, i. e. we are ena- 

bled to use such expressions as, ‘ I know the pot etc., but thereby atman does not 
become the object of the cognition, 

(86) “ The, view taken of language is that it is independent of the individual 
tlsing it - O. 1. P. p. 298. The opponent’s point is that if atrnan is the visaya in 
jnanakriya as exemplified by the Bhattas, he should be regarded as vigaya when 
engaged in some act, say, moving .(as he is when cognising). The objection is met 
by the statement that general usage Js the sole arbiter in such matters. 
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is transitive but ‘^alati’ is intransitive because it is found so iii usage* 
Such is the justification for objectness in the case of ‘cogniser’ and of 
intransitiveness in the case of ‘goer\ Hence (i. e. being the object of 
cognition) atman is cognisable in the notion' by mental perception, 
as witness the sruti--“ Atman is cognized in the mental perception of 
men.” As such though there is the manifestation of atman at the time 
of cognizing the object (visaya), still atman is not manifest as the agent 
of the object-cognition but is manifest as object in the mental percep- 
tion of the ‘I notion'; and not as the object of that cognition (either, i. e. 
of the visaya) because of the failure of vyapti. 

Now, let the I-consciousness in atman be one of illusion as it is in 
the body (vide Para 136 ibid.) 

No, for there is no negation (i. e. the ego -consciousness cannot be 
willed away ~ we cannot say, nahamasmi). 

Negation is possible foryogins (i. c. for those who arc in possession 
of truth - tattvajnaninam). 

No, for there is no proof;- also (we have the following texts) -• 
^‘Thosc also who have attained the highest state of yoga - the lords 
among the yogins, who have reached perfection (yogesvaras) - they 
also regard the I-consciousness as atman (i. e. they meditate on the ego 
as atman”, “1 am, of the whole world, the source as also its destruction”; 
“All these (births) I know, you do not know, O tormentor 
of foes,” “ Because I transcend the perishable and am higher 
than even the imperishable” (Gita ’ XV 18); “Sustaining this whole 
world by one part (of me) I stand” (Gita X-42);_ “My womb is 
the great Brahman; in that I place the seed” (Gita XIV- 3). In 
these and the rest (of the passages) the word ‘aham' indubit- 
ably denotes the supreme person. It cannot be said that the ‘I~notion' 
which is an evolute of mahat (according to samkhya), is the source of 
the whole world, nor is it superior to ksara and aksara (the 
perishable and the imperishable), nor does it deposit the seed in 
pradhana styled here Brahman for it is only through the contact of the 
soul (purasa) that prakrti loses its equiposed state. The Upani^ads point 
to the same fact ; — “Brahman alone this was in the beginning”; 

“ Then he learnt that in “I am Brahman”' Brahman means 
no other than atman”. Again, the mantras (point to the same fact): — 
“I was Manu, and also Surya”. Hence those who reject the view that 
the atman is cognisable (as object) in the T notion’ arc to be ignored- 
altogether since they go counter to the Scriptures. As for the sentence 

(87) ^ &c.-The meaning of this sentence will become clear if the 

reading is altered as suggested by Sud. viz. “ 

P. 482. An alternative explanation is evident from the 
Candrika and it amounts to this that atman is revealed not as the agent ( as against 
Prabhakara ) but only as the object in the mental ego-consciousness, for all that is 
manifest is manifest as the object of GOgnition-“ 

®^lH:”*-notice that the negative particle and the V denoting the elision of 
should be deleted to suit this explanation. 
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declaring the absence of *1 notion’ and *my’ notion’ in the self, even that 
when the sense is carefully sifted does not mean the negation of the 
ego-nature of the self. That sentence indeed runs thus:-“Of him none 
is (begot) and He of none (is begot), atman is certainly rid of the T notion’ 
and the ‘my notion’; and this is its meaning;-— Because none of Him (is 
begot) therefore He is one that is rid of mamakara (‘my-notion’), and 
because He is (begot) of none, therefore He is one that is rid of ahamkara. 
If (on the contrary) it is supposed that its very nature as ahamkara (i. e. 
atman’s nature) is negated, then there would be no connection (syn- 
tactically) with the previous (statement) : “Because this (atman) is 
(begotten) of none therefore the ‘I-notion’ in it (atman) is illusory”. 
Here the question would be ‘between which and which is there this 
relation ?’ -(expressed positively it means that the cause and effect relation 
would not be pertinent here ). Hence there is no negation of the ‘ I- 
notion’ nature (of atman). 

Question ' — What then? (i. e. what is the significance of this 
sentence ?) 

Owing to relationship by birth the ‘I-notion’ in atman 
(as in the example) “I am his father, I am his son” and so on (arises) 
and that illusion will become cogent (if understood) in this way only. 
This atman is unrelated as in the manner of a- son to some one, for 
what constitutes the relation of progenitor and progeny belongs to the 
body; it is the body that is born of the body and. not atman from ano- 
ther atman. Hence the ‘1 consciousness’ in atman (e. g. ‘I am his 
son’) as being related to something else (viz. to father etc.) is, like the 
ascription of leanness etc. to atman, a mere illusion of those who can- 
not discriminate (atman) from the body. Hence this (Scriptural text) 
is intended to produce detachment by negating its (atman’s) relation 
with anything else (say, father, son etc.) and by the annulment of its 
affection towards sons and so on. This negation is not in regard to its 
nature as ahamkara for no purpose will be served thereby, there will 
be no pertinency, it will offend other pramanas, and (finally) it will 
offend the text “I am Brahman”. Therefore (the conclusion is) that 
the knower (jnata) who is cognised from ahampratyaya (I-conscious- 
ness) is distinct from the body and also distinct from the senses. 

139. How (is atman distinct) from the senses? Because even in the 
absence of a sense (say of sight) there is the recognition of one and the 
same cogniscr (yoham soham) as when one says: “I who perceived the 
colour, (in an object) that very person, viz. myself now touch (that 
object ); “I who experienced (i. e. perceived or enjoyed something in 
the past when the sense-organs were whole, that very person, viz.) 
myself now remember.” As regards the mind it must be admitted to 
be a karaijia (instrument of knowledge) in so far as the cogniser’s know- 
ledge of pleasure etc. is concerned since as regards the knowledge of 
colour etc. the cogniscr, of whose presence we become directly aware 
(in the T-notion’), is dependent upon instruments other than himself 
(viz, the eye etc, and the latter cannot serve as such in regard to inter- 
nal feelings like pleasure and pain). And because the mind has thus 
to be postulated jiiatrtva (power to cognise) should not be thought of it. 
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For those however (referring to the Prabhakaras) who hold that 
atman is apprehended only as subject (karta) and not as object (kartaa) 
recollection and recognition of atman would be impossible. Even theress 
in recollection etc.) atman’s manifestation must be admitted as 
related to the past time; and in the present recollection the 
agency (kartrta) of that which relates to the past time does not arise 
so that how could the kartrta (of atman) be established? Therefore the 
ascertainment of atman is only as the object in the T-notion’, and this 
(doctrine) appears satisfactory. 


140. Well, why should not the self-luminousness of atman as 
Objection from the Pleasure be accepted (and why should 


Veduntin. 


• mind be premised to point to atman ?) 



Answer. — Because of the non-perception of any object that is 
self-luminous and because of the rule that all objects are^illumined by 
something other than themselves. If atman were self-luminous he 
would be manifest even in sleep (susupti). But he does. not manifest 
himself (then)-as it is said~“He is in sound sleep, who is void of 
consciousness". 

Objection. — Well, we say that atman associated with the bliss 
supreme that is natural to him does indeed manifest himself in sleep 
also, as otherwise how could there be the remembrance of happiness as 
when one says oh waking T slept happily’? And as regards other 
objects such as body, senses or anything else, there in no manifestation 
of anyone of these, so that to this extent only there is difference between 
dream and waking (on the one hand) and sleep (on the other) 89 

Ansmer, — That is not so, because it is against (all) experience. 

Nor does atman of the sleepers in reality bring happiness to light. And 
it is not possible, on the mere (strength of) empirical usage, to admit 
what is not revealed as being revealed. Further, ‘‘Libidinous persons 
after waking from deep slumbers give vent to their regret thus-this 
night has passed in vain without my lady-love though in her embrace 
I slept like one that is dead, not being aware of her." When one has 
enjoyed the highest happiness and remembered it (after waking), this 
feeling of regret in him because of the deprivation of an insignificant 
I pleasure, is most inappropriate. And if it be said that that happiness is 

I forgotten, the vyavahara (the expression) viz. ‘I slept happily’ would 

be absurd. This expression of happiness however, refers to the absence 
of the experience of pain. Hence it is evident that the expression 
(I slept happily) has to be explained in a secondary sense. Those 
who wake up from sleep not recollecting any pain experienced in sleep 

(88) “ 

Candrika. To whichever time a cognitive act is related to that identical time the 
cogniser also should be related. A cogniser related to the past is not competent to , 

be the cogniser of an. act related to the present. But in the case of a recollective | 

act the subject of the past can become the object of the present. 

(89) mm — Candrika. ] 

That while things other than atman manifest themselves in the waking state, atman I 

alone is manifest in sleep. ■ • | 

1 I 
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^eeincf that in qWn '?f predicate self-’luniinosity to atmaii 

=; C“irxS' c„',y“-““ 

141 . Again It has to be considered whether this atman is anil (i.e. 

Itman’s pervasive- a omic size), or of the dimension of the body, 

f * ^^^-Pervasive). Now if (atman were) 

ssss. .riyjs,;/3x ;LyT.”?T; 

simultaneous fcclin^. Yes it wnnM i 

sidiS fS?reH"IEf 

spist;?.sy„&“i™S£ira^ 

undergo extreme ^irinkif<p bodies) would 

not very pleasing to the "mind Hpncp”f°f "i * postulation is 
all - pcivasivenSs rto p ® ‘‘ “**“'*" ‘° ''““n to attribute 

is endLs and toi L” nms. the iSruti - “He who 

is the statement also there 

eternal”. Those stateLnts in thP tt' “^ible, firm, and 

atomicity of the self d 

beaiSlw'^irri/tticS^^^ 

remembers with the^aid of the) mSTand^Terop®-* °“® 

sense, an object perceived with the eye even thS 
different, because of the oneness of then !rpnf-o ?“ 

7What I perceived that I touch, even so^the^’ statement 

atman resident in Devadatta’s body, Ya^adattf vvo? 

.^ggl^ugh the body, is distincAtmaS wtn ^ ’ 

gleasuie®no “p^n?" Tte absenefof irby^tV°”f 

I slept happily . ^ ep is by way of figure expressed as 

( 91 ) 313 , f^g — niind and the ultimatf» rnev,r^^ i. r 
while ether, time, 
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06/5d/o//.;----Though the agent is one there is a definite order (viz. 
that one who perceived only should recognise and none other) owing to 
the fact that minds are separate. 

Aimven—l\. cannot be, since the mind is a sense (like sight, touch 
etc.) and it has been said that the senses like the eye merely because 
they arC' different cannot posit different selves. 

OZy>c//:of/.:-'“-Though the senses of sight etc. fail to establish such 
distinction the mind can do so. . , 

Answer: — No, because it is but a sense (i. e. it belongs to the 
category of senses). This presumption that the mind is competent to 
determine such distinctions would perhaps be possible if there were an 
indubitable pramana proving the existence of a single self. But there is 
none such. Those passages occurring in Gratis, smrtis and puranas im- 
porting singleness of atman since they conflict with passages importing 
plural fitman as '‘(The yogin) freed from all desires attains the highest 
resemblance (with me)”, “(They) have attained to equality in attributes 
with me" (&i. G. XIX-2). “But distinct is the Highest Puni§a” 
(Bh. G. XV- 17), and also with perception etc. are- not perforce competent 
to decide atman’s singleness. Where there is mutual conflict between 
Scriptural passages, alternatives (e. g. singleness or plurality of atman) 
are impossible, in the case of a thing that is self-established (and is not 
a product) so that the determination of the true sense can be (only) by 
a distinct pramana and that distinct pramana (viz. perception or 
inference) establishes plurality only. Hence passages advocating single- 
ness of atman have to be understood, in the light of the reasons already 
adduced, as indicating that they (selves) are not dissimilar. And this 
is clear from the analogy of the air-“of the air which is devoid of 
dissimilarity and all-pervading, distinctions technically styled Sadja 
(the fourth among the seven primary notes of the Indian gamut) etc. arise 
owing to its passage through the different holes of the flute ; even so it 
is in the case of the great atman”. It is not that the air-substance 
(Vayudravya) is one eveiy where since difference between particular 
modulations of air is evident; of the air which naturally is not dissimilar (it 
has been shown that) dissimilarity like Sadja is caused by the perforation in 
the flute. Even so differentiation of atman, as cattle, men, etc. is due to his 
contact with the body and is not his characteristic-this alone is the 
(correct) sense. The use of the singular number-Vayol;i and tasya, (in 
the line quoted above) is intended to denote samanya (i, e. they stand 
for the class (denoting absence of dissimilarity). Hence the selves are 
different in different bodies, all-pervading, and eternal, with the result 
that the classification of selves into those that are bound and those that 
are libei'ated becomes more rational. 

Here ends the disquisition on atman. 

• 142. What is it that is meant by moksa ? 

Nature of Liberation. 

Some (Vijnanavadins) say-The knowledge-series which is ever- 
flowing in the form of variegated colours like blue and yellow, all 
due to the variegated past impressions assumes the absolute state of 
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when the phantasmagoria of blue; yellow, etc, is extinguished by the 
(prior) total destruction of impressions (Vasanas) and that is moksa. 

Others (Madhyamikas) however, say that like the quiescence of 
the flamC”- series, the quiescence of the knowledge-series (is moksa). 

Both those doctrines based as they are upon the negation of the 
external world stand condemned since the reality of the external world 
has been proved (Vide para 1 16 ibid). 

Others (Advaitins) again say that the cessation of the world (i.e. 
of smasara) is liberation. The world which is the creation of nescience 
will cease of itself when with the knowledge of the Brahman, avidya 
(nescience) is destroyed as the dream-world is with waking. The 
sruti (quoted) in support (of this view is); — “When indeed (i.e. during 
samsiira) duality is perceived as it were then one sees another (i. c. 
notions of meum and tuum will persist), but when to him (to the 
liberated person) the whole universe appears as atman only, then who 
could see whom ?” (Brh. Up. II. 4-14). This^doctrine of the advai- 
tins) also stands condemned since we have proved the ultimate reality 
of the world, having discarded the view that it is created by avidya. 
The statement^ all this is atman only” means that the atman is the 
enjoy er of all. Just as in the passage, “who desires thus - Let me 
become a kingdom”, (‘to become a kingdom’) means the enjoyer of 
a kingdom; and just as in the passage, “ who desires thus-Let me 
become all this”, (‘to become all this') means the enjoyer of all this; 
similarly the phrase ‘atman is all’ means that atman is the enjoyer 
cf all. Again in the text “ when duality as it were is perceived”, 
the description of duality as illusion is figurative (and not to be under- 
stood literally). For indeed as the dream-world, legerdemain, mirage, 
etc. having come for a short time within the perceptive range, then 
disappear and cease to be objects of enjoyment, sb also this world 
constituted by body, sense and object having entertained the self for 
some time suffers destruction and ceases to be an object of enjoyment. 
It is on this analogy that the world is metaphorically spoken of as 
illusory in order to create a desire in men for liberation by weaning 
them away from their hankering after sense-enjoyments. As for the 
text “When however all became atman to him" purporting non-duality 
of atman in the state of liberation, even that is not (intended to) negate 
the world as such, but intended only for negating the relation of atman 
to the world which is indeed real because of the (use of the) word 
‘asya’ (his) ^2. Here the text will not go so far as to say “Then all 
became atman”. What else then ? It says this “Then (in mukti) however, 
to him all is ^ atman only.” Hence its interpretation is as follows:— 
Yatra~in which state, i. e. in mukti, asya -to the liberated individual, 
there will be nothing related either as fit for cognition, or as the means 
of cognition or as the locus of cognition; on the contrary all is atman 


(92) — The genetive case shows that when the self’s relation with the 

world ceases in moksa atman alone is the object of enjoyment and not the world. It is 
clear therefore that the world ia not negated, 



only for him and none other; then by which could (he) perceive 
which? As among men (loke) when one has neither a single relation 
nor any property one says thus-“I have nothing left, I alone am all”- 
there all that is intended is that nothing else exists as related (to the 
person). Similarly in the state of liberation the self is self’s all so that 
what is meant is merely the absence of outside relation (atman is 
related to ?itman only and there is no relation ab extra), and not the 
absence of the world as such. Hence it is not the dissolution of the 
world that is moksa but the dissolution of the world-contact. In three 
ways does the world bind the man; (by means of) the body which is 
the abode of enjoyment, the senses which are the means of enjoyment, 
and things which are fit to be enjoyed, namely, objects like sound. 
And enjoyment (bhoga) is with reference to (i. e. has for its object) 
pleasure and pain and is spoken of as immediate experience. Hence 
the permanent destruction of these three kinds of bonds is moksa. 
What does this permanent destruction mean? It is the destruction of 
the body, the senses and objects which had come into existence before 
(moksa), and the non-origination of those which have not originated 
(i. e. what is to befall in the future). How does this pei-manent non- 
origination (come about) ? It is because of the total extinction of dharma 
and adharma which are the originators (of bondage). (Hence) this 
world-contact is bondage and its disruption is liberation. 

143. When (as here stated) the whole of dharma: becomes extinct 
- , there would be no happiness to the person who 

stitutfLiteratiL.'^^”' obtained liberation, and as such moksa ceases 
to be the highest human end (puruisartha). 

Answer — ^There is nothing wrong here — The bliss of moksa is not 
generated by dharma. If it were so it would, being a thing born, be 
liable to destruction- a result which would be in conflict with the ^ruti 
text ‘They do not return to mundane life.' Atmananda which is 
there by its very nature (i. e. uncaused) having been shrouded in 
samsara manifests itself to one who is rid of samsara and becomes fit 
for his enjoyment. (To substantiate) that ananda (bliss) is such by its 
very nature there are srutis such as ‘Anaiidam is Brahman’ in 
thousands. 

Objection: — Well, there is a Scriptural text declaring also the 
absence of bliss in moksa, viz,- “Him who is disembodied pleasure and 
pain (the agreeable and the non-agreeable) do not touch.” 

Answer : — It is true, but such texts have reference to sense-pleasures. 
(If construed) otherwise it would be going counter to the srutis 
declaring ananda. It may however be questioned why, on the strength of 
the text declaring absence of bliss we should not construe the text 
declaring ananda itself as meaning absence of pain. The answer is 
that because of the extreme paucity of texts declaring absence of bliss 
it stands to reason to give them only, a different interpretation and not 

(93) The bliss of the emancipated is not generated by dharma as otherwise it 
would be liable to destruction and rebirth would result, thus conflicting with the 
text— Chand. up. VIII 15-1. 
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to ananada-tcxts Which are in abundance. Moreover it the word 


ananda is interpreted as absence of pain it would be entirely deprivin^f 
it of its real sense; as for the word, ‘sukha’ (happiness) it is a general 
term so that even if interpreted in a special sense it would not be very 
lar from its real sense.^'^ Hence that alone i.<? 


even ii ananacia sliouid exist it serves no purpose 
it unenjoyed; and there can be no enjoyment of bliss by the mnkta who 
IS devoid of all the senses. It cannot be that ananda is self-luminous 
(not requiring any karana for its manifestation) since in the state of 
samsara it is not self-revealed. 

Vedantin’s Aitswen-Wf, even there (i. e. in samsara) the Pumsa 
(atman) being of the nature of bliss does indeed manifest himself because 

there aiises the love of atman (i. e. of one’s self and such love would 

wttfJ w f No love arises in 

what is not of the nature of bliss nor in bliss that is not experienced. 

Mtmdjnsaka rcjoinden—ls it (seriously maintained) that now (in 
samsara) atman who is of the nature of the bliss is experienced by us 

thatrfup should say that it is a fact 

that one who is so audacious deserves no answer. If even he who is in 

of existence should experience the supreme bliss then there is 
nothing to distinguish a mukta, so that it comes to this that moksa 
ceases to be the highest human end (since pleasure here is not distinct 
hereafter). Hence it is only unavoidably that we have to 
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state is determined on the strength of ‘ananda-^mti’.^^ Similarly as 
regards jnana; — “There is no extinction of the cognition of the cogniscr 
( i. e. atman )”. From this sruti as well as from the "Vijnanaghana' jjruti 
(it is evident that jnana is the inalienable nature of the self. Hence in 
the state of mukti atman remains enjoying the supreme bliss with the 
aid of mental perception. So it is said - “Consciousness and bliss 
which are accepted by us as naturally belonging to atman as also 
eternity, all-perva*dingness etc. - from these atman is never dissociated”. 
The Vartika no doubt says ‘Hence it is only by the extinction of karma 
one is freed, since the cause (of future births) has disappeared. There 
is indeed no hetu for (inferring) the eternity of moksa if we ignore this 
hetu of a negative character”;^^ but it is the doctrine of a different 
school (and not of Kumarila - the Vartikakara). Such is the view of 
the upholder of the doctrine that bliss is moksa. 

Others say : — The statement embodying negation (absence of pain) 
only is his (Kumarila’ s) doctrine, because of the reason assigned (in its 
support). As for the ananda-passage it refers to the doctrine of others 
since it is a mere statement (without any reason in its support). There 
cannot be the enjoyment of bliss to one who is freed, since the senses are 
non-existent (in mukti). If it be said that the mind exists (then), we 
say, no, because of the sruti declaring the absence of mind -.-“Without 
mind, without speech”. 

144. The text viz. “There is no cessation of the cognition of the 
cogniser” is intended to point out (that there is no 

Cognitive potency. cessation oi) jnana~sakti (i.e. potency to cognise and 
not cognition itself). Otherwise, it will amount to saying that knowledge 
endures even in sleep. And it has been said that it is against experience 
(i. e. the apprehension of jnanabhava in sleep). That the import of the 
text is potency is very clear as evidenced by the srutis~“When it is 
said that atman does not see, it means that though seeing he does not 
see; there is no cessation of the seeing of the seer because of its non- 
extinction; apart from it (self) there is no second-which it could have 
seen had it been something other and distinct from it”. ^ ( Brh. Up. 
IV. 3-23). Similarly there are other passages: ‘‘actually smelling it does 
not smell, there is no cessation of the smelling of the smeller’; ‘There 
is no cessation of the hearing of the hearer’; ‘There is no cessation 
of the touch of one that touches'; ‘There is no cessation of the know- 
ing of the knower”. Thus the words occurring in the several srutis, viz. 
seeing, smelling, hearing, touching are denotative of particular 


1 (96) viz. For the enjoyment of bliss we must assume the 

I existence of mind in mukti-this is what the Mimamsaka thinks is the Vedantin’s 

;i answer. Perhaps a particular school of Mimamsa (anandavadins) regarded moksa as 

a state of bliss; cf. O. I. P. p. 334 and Candrika p. 327. 

:i (97) — Cessation of both pleasure and pain constitutes moksa 

ji there being nothing positive about it. This is the negative conception of salvation. 

I Moksa is eternal since it is abhava (negation) in character. Absolute negation 

I (atyantabhava) and consequent negation(dhvamsa) are eternal. Mok§a being cessation 

of pain etc, is pf the nature of dhvamsa. , > 
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tn.?M 1 by the senses of sight, smell, hearing, and 

• ■ ^-' not (denotative of) anything else nor also of 

these particular cognitions do 

AfthatZnn?™ ®'®®P “■ "'‘‘ho«t ceasing. 

At that lime there exist not the senses nor are odour etc. experienced 

denoh-H^h '■ff®"®® ° ^°‘'the particular cognitions 

clenotecl by the words hearing etc. 98 , ^ 

™“ is constant even though the 
objec to be illumined is not in its vicinity; similarly, it may be ur«ed 

would hfs^o^fr ‘he senses. This 

ri»h etc B t it irn®otf “ such wore the denotation of words like 
si^nt etc. jjut li p not so, not being warranted by usac^e- the determi- 
nation of the meaning of words must be in conformity wi h common^” e 
and not be left to one’s own iv.ll (cf. para 138, note 86 M)? “miSii 

S^tfaiEotf 

ppiica to anyLhiiig other than odour. Even when one ^cts the know- 
ledge 0 odour with the instrumentality of some Iihi° other than the 
sense of smell, say, inference etc. the expresS "he smells’ is i^ 

torof odouretc ‘i’® particular cogni- 

iif di ®! ®^®i' h'om the senses of smell and the rest. And 

tion oTthrir^non*^ ““t ®r®®® ^ht. there can be no iiega- 

merelt to LtorthWc‘®^^ he understood that 

etc the words ‘ihrT,W®’r^^‘‘^“°®^ potency in atman to cognise smell 

sentence 'with that ind \®’' ^ hgurative sense. Now in the 

bcnccnce with that indeed is rice prepared' because the nntenr’ir I’c 

ixtoffing fthZ^w' “ figuratively in the present tense foJ the 
sake ol extolling (the winnowing fan) 99 . Hence even tlic text 

norp5en:;St" ®°®"‘^®^'' 

atma^islikcthf1ltom-“?°"‘®"'^i°''*?* (‘he illumination-power of) 
isy^urconj^^^^ 

sSs'iifSic 

sSha thcll.md ‘ hearing is absent in sleep. But if it be 

o%“ k”'pSs)''''Hgor,? “”i ““*“>■ ““ >» 

KnowicciaC IS the y eiy essence of the self). The way in 

s urpa (winnowing fan) as an oblation. uttered at the time of offering the 



which the text has to be interpreted is this What we under- 
stand when it is said that the selt does not see either in sleep or in 
mukti is that, while seeing only or in other words, having really the 
potency to see he does not see. At no time is there any cessation of that 
which constitutes the perceptive potency of the perceiver. That potency 
is really indestructible. In that state (i. e. of moksa or sleep) other 
than the seer there is no second to serve as the means of seeing, like 
the eye etc. or any cognisable object which (had it existed) could have 
rendered seeing possible. It is however a fact that in that state the 
visible world such as colour etc. does exist in its own right, but still 
in that state it loses its comprehensibility (lit. drsyata means fitness to 
be perceived) so that what we have to understand is that it (drsya) 
does not exist as being fit to be seen. Hence, because of the privation 
of a distinct instrument (like sight), the atman does not perceive in 
that state and not because of the privation of potency. As for potency, 
at no timejis it absent. The other texts have to be construed similarly. 
Even so the non-privation of jnana^akti (i. e. the potency to give rise 
to knowledge) itself is spoken of as jnanaparilopa (i. e. the non-priva- 
tion of knowledge, because the potency is there the text says that the self 
is jnanasvariipa). The word jnati here relates to inferential knowledge 
etc. since knowledge given in perception etc. is denoted by their own 
specific terms. As here, (the texts)-'Brahman is consciousness’, ^mass of 
sentience (is Brahman)’ and the rest (of a similar character) have to be 
understood as referring to jjakti. The ^ruti itself has expounded its 
Aikti aspect (thus): ‘The atman who is one entire sentience, having 
left these elements (lit. standing away from them) perishes in their 
wake only”; (Brh. Up. IV, 5-13 and II, 4-13): —That is, owing to 
the extinction of the elements and the senses the atman also now 
unrevealed by any of the pramanas becomes as if exibict. Hence the 
statement- “Of him that is dead, and separated from the elements (it 
cannot be said that he) has jnana.” Thus instructed by Yajnavalkya 
Maitreyi (his wife) put this question: — “Your worship has, in this only 
(i.e. in the elucidation of the nature of the self) deluded me because of 
the mutually opposed characterisation of the self viz. ‘mass of sentience’ 
and ‘sentience is absent in Him’. In the sixth chapter (or the fourth) 
however the question arises as to his (atinan’s) extinction or non-extinc- 
tion (here in II. 4-13 whether he is sentient or not). This is the difference. 
Thus questioned Yajnavalkya shows how the two statements can be 
reconciled:-“Lo, I do not tell you that which by mutual contradiction 
causes delusion, lo, for vijnana (understanding), this is competent” 
(Brh. Up. II. 4-13). Here the meaning is that atmatatva (i. e, the 
atman - nature) is competent in all states to cognise (i. e. that the self 
has the potency to give rise to knowledge). Hence it comes to this 
that the description of atman as vijnanaghana is intended to point out 
potency. And it really happens that even though he may have the 
capacity, a person is. (often) bereft of jnana, so that what ps intended 
(to be inculcated) is that there is no contradiction (in the two 
upanisadic passages). From this sruti, it should be understood that 
all srutis ascribing vijnana to the self as having been construed in the 
sense of its possessing the potency (to generate jnana). 
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146. If the potency exists in that state what is the reason, that 
jnana does not arise from it ? 

It is because of the non-existence of the senses which are the 
instruments of knowledge and of the objects of knowledge. Thus says 
the ^ruti; — when there is duality as it were then one sees another, but 
when all becomes one’s self by what (means) could one see which 
(object) ? This text has already been explained. Anticipating the query 
why not-when the knowledge of objects other than the self is ruled out 
because of the non-existence of the means - one admit that in the 
state of mukti the self sees itself ? the sriiti says, ‘Xo, by v/hat could 
one cognise the cogniser” ? Even the self cannot know itself without the 
means. It is well known that in the state of sarasara (existence-cycle) 
this (self) cognises through the mind, and the mind-relation does not 
exist in the case of one who is freed. Hence by which (means) could 
the self know itself ? Hence the absence of self-knowledge is evident in 
one who is free (mukta) and it has been pointed out by the ^ruti that 
only the potency to cognise does reside (in the self). Therefore moksa 
is accompanied neither by jnana nor by ananda. 

147. Well, apart from the self there is neither vijnana nor ananda, 

but the self itself is (of the nature of) conscious- 
Vedantm s query. hliss] the ^ruti texts (vouch for this view); 

‘Brahman is consciousness', ‘Brahman is bliss’. And the self persists 
both in sleep and turiya (moksa) states so that how could consciousness 
and bliss be denied ? 

It is not so. The thing whose nature is to manifest some other 
. object (i. e. something out there) and which when 

present does indeed manifest some object-this is 
termed vijnana in ordinary parlance. But there is no object whatever 
that is manifest though the self persists (as in mukti). Since no object is 
perceived in sleep even though existing then, atman is not consciousness. 

Is it not that the self though illuminating in character does not do 
Query. so because of the absence of auxiliaries ? 

True, it does not produce (i. e. cause the illumination or revelation 
\nswer objects). But then that .‘auxiliary is no other 

than what is termed jnana which invariably illu- 
mines a distinct object when it is present or something else consequent 
upon it is present. Similarly the words ananda and sukha denote 

(too) ^itel^-The point is that both schools- Vedanta and Mimamsa 

admit the continuance of atman in the states of sleep and mukti (turiya) and the 
scriptural texts-Vijnanara Brahma etc,, declare that the self is of the nature of con- 
sciousness and so asks the Vedantin-how could there be the absence of conscious- 
ness then? What the Mimamsaka in his rejoinder means is that the atman is not of 
the nature of consciousness even on the admission of the Vedantin for it is dependent 
upon some auxiliary and that auxiliary itself is jnana (consciousness) which in 
mukti and sleep is absent. What is termed jnana is that -which inevitably 
illumines an object in the presence of an auxiliary or something consequent upon it. 
Anyway it is the function of jnana to illumine and not of atman : cf. 

Candrika, 
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the pleasure such as is derived, from hearing songs, love-embrace, 
sight of the moon, tasting sweets, scenting fragrance etc. Such a chara- 
cteristic atman has not. Nor again do we recognise the joy in atman as 
we certainly do in other joys, (i.e. we recognise similarity in joy, but 
not in atman) and atman might have been described by the term 
ananda if it had been possible to recognise atma-sukha. Further your I 

assertion, that jiiana as well as ananda is the name of what is known as i 

atman itself, is untenable since that nomenclature has neither empirical I 

nor Veclic sanction. If it (name) be (used in the technical sense) like : 

tile term vrddhi (in grammar) let it be so as you please (but it serves no 
purpose). The reference to the common substrate as made out from 
the statements, “Brahman is consciousness’ ’ , “Brahman is bliss’ ’ is expli- > 

cable on the ground that qualities alone are denoted and that usage i 

permits non-difference between the quality and the qualified as in the : i 

phrase ‘blue-lotus'. i j 

Well, (says the Vedantin) words like ananda are confined in their : 

usage to qualities only and are not like blue etc. found (in usage) in s 

the qualified. | 

Yes, it is true (to some extent) but not in many (instances) are they 
so found. Sometimes words expressing only quality are used to denote 
the things qualified, e. g. “cool and sweet is rasa (taste) as also oily and 
heavy”- here the word rasa is used in the sense of substance (i. e. 
something having taste) for otherwise the words cool etc. would not be 
used with rasa to denote the same substrate (the adjectives, cool, sweet ? I 

etc. can qualify only a substance and so rasa though a quality must be 
understood to denote the qualified i. e. a drvya). And because in the 
^ruti, “Flavour indeed; having obtained this one he becomes blest”, 

(Tait. Up. Brahmavalli VII.) the meaning of the termination - matup, 

(which termination is used only in the sense of ‘having' ) is indicated 
(in anandi having ‘ini’ termination) the distinction is cognised between 
iitman and ananda. Likewise in ‘He who knows the bliss of Brahman' 

(Ibid IX Brahmavalli), ‘That is one bliss of Brahman' (Ibid VIII-4. 
Brahmavalli), by the use of the genitive case(viz.Brahmana};i it is manifest 
that) Brahman is distinct from ananda. Again (when one says). “There 
is no happiness whatsoever to me at present, but sorrow alone to. me 
in all respects” . the self, it is evident, is cognised as experiencing 
absence of pleasure and presence of pain; how could such atman be 
described as of the nature of bliss ? Furthermore in so far 
as (the view that) liberation is similar to sleep ( is concerned) 
there is no dispute between those who admit that atman 
is self-illuminating and of the nature of bliss and ourselves. 

The difiference between the two (i. e. sleep and mukti) lies 
only in this that we rise to the world in the one case (viz. 
sleep) and do not^ rise in the other case (mukti); all else is similar. To 
this effect is the ^ruti also : — ‘These (deluded) people go to the world " 
of Brahman every day and they come back every day’, (cf. Chand. 

Up. VIII. fii-2). Describing thus, the state of deep slumber as Brahma- 
loka the Sruti points out the similarity between them. As for smsupti, 
we also experience it but it is plain that in that state there is 




no experience of ananda. Hence moksa is joyless. The 
highest human end is (in consequence derived) from the dis- 
appearance of pain. If it be rejoined that because there is no 
(positive) pleasure miikti amounts to apurusartha (not the highest human 
end, not a thing that one would covet), we say, ‘not so; meagre is the 
happiness in the world (samsara) and wise men count that even, as 
pain because it requires much fatiguing labour to achieve it. Birth, 
death, old age, disease, and pain daily assail men in a thousand ways- 
all of their own accord and unsought. By the constant neglect of en- 
joined duties and by embracing forbidden ones what great sorrow is 
in store for them, is not comprehended (by them). Even the joy so- 
called, slight as it is, is hemmed in by countless ills and it is to be avoided 
by discreet men like the joy of an intoxicating drink. Those who avid 
for pleasure hanker after such worldly life have no manner of right to 
the pursuit of the science of salvation. Those who shrink from samsara 
having observed the best and the worst it has to offer, they alone for 
sure get release and not the worldly man. To them, the great souls, 
the highest human end termed Svarga (is possible); to them only, the 
wise men, belongs the right (to pursue) mukti-sastra. Though thus 
liberation is negative in itself it is not that it does not connote the 
highest human end. That is termed samsara which constists in the 
experience of pleasure and pain. The non-experience of these two is 
(said to be) moksa by those who understand what moksa is (in reality). 
The Scripture also describes alike the difference between samsara and 
moksa: — “Freedom from pleasure and pain is indeed impossible to one 
who bears the body; pleasure and pain do not touch one who is 
disembodied.’- Even according to the doctrine of those who aver that the 
self-illuminating atman is of the essence of bliss, thus far only is the 
difference between bondage and liberation (i. c. in samsara pleasure 
and pain are inseparable, and not so in mukti). This atman who is 
(said to be) blissful in nature is manifest in samsara as well; to that 
extent only (ought he to manifest himself) in mok^a for nothing in 
addition has he then. Would it be urged that in the cycle of existence 
ananda is not manifest ? But non-manifestation is not in keeping with 
an object that is self-manifest. If it (ananda) is not manifest what else is 
it then that is manifest ? If it be said that it is atma-svarupa (only), (we 
ask), is not that bliss itself ? And when atmasvarupa is revealed for sure 
ananda also is revealed. Hence (and this is the right view) it is but the 
riddance of pleasure and pain produced by the objects of sense like sound 
etc. that is called escape from samsara (i.e. moksa). From this it is evident 
that if for us mukti docs not constitute the highest human end because 
of the absence of pleasure then for you also (referring to the vedantin) 
it (the charge) is equally applicable (because it has been shown that in 
mukti there is no pleasure). Because moksa though characterised by 
the absence of pleasure is rid of all pain it does constitute the highest 
human end for both of us alike. Therefore the man who has attained 
freedom, rid of pleasure and pain abides in peace (lit. abides in self). 

148. What is it that is understood by ( the statement that the self 
Nature of liberation, when freed ) abides in itself ( i. e. is restored to 
its pristine condition ) ? 
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Having abandoned those properties which are sometimes there 
and sometimes not, viz. “ intellect or understanding, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, effort or volition, merit, demerit and faculty - impres- 
sion or samskara” -(these arc the nine special qualities of the self-vide 
A. P. 81 £f.), the self abides in what is its own natural state, in which the 
capacity to cognise, existence, ;substanceness etc. persists - that is the 
meaning (of abiding in itself). If it be said that ananda (bliss) though 
absent in the state of sanisara comes into being in the state of moksa, 
then moksa (which is identical with ananda) being subject to birth 
would be non-eternal. And by which (instrument) is this (ananda) to 
be experienced ? It has been stated that nothing is capable of self- 
manifestation. And the experience (of bliss) does not come through i 

the mind because of the absence of mind in one who is liberated, as 
vouched for by the sruti pointing to its absence. Therefore the asser- 
tion that ananda though etern al is not experienced in the state of sam- 
sira since it is obscured and that in mukti when the obscuring element 
is removed it is experienced by the mind, stands condemned. Further 
the experience of the self as associated with pleasure (i. e. the experience 
in mukti must be in the form - 1 enjoy happiness) is the highest 
human end and not the experience of mere pleasure; and in mukti 
there occurs no consciousness of self because the ^ruti, ‘Lo’ who could 
cognise the cogniser and by what means ?’ explicity contradicts ( the 
rise of such consciousness). And the sruti ‘This is competent to gene- 
rate knowledge’ explaining the word vijnana as referring to compe- 
tency has unmistakably declared that in the state of liberation there 
remains sakti (capacity) only and not consciousness. Hence it is im- 
possible to admit that one who has attained liberation has conscious- 
ness, a thing opposed to the sruti. Setting aside what this sruti ‘who 
can cognise the cogniser etc.’ and the sruti declaring that pleasure and 
pain do not touch (the disembodied one) in reality denote viz. that the 
self is devoid of jnana in mukti, one cannot say that they mean something 
different. As for gratis like ‘Brahman is consciousness’ they figura- 
tively denote consciousness in what has competency only, (all) for the 
sake of laudation and as such there is nothing incongruous. Similarly 
the srutis bearing on ananda also are intended to be laudatory in as 
much as they figuratively ascribe pleasure (to the self in mukti) since 
purusartha is common (i. e. since both absence of pain and attainment 
of pleasure alike point to the highest human end). And it stands to » 
reason that when there is conflict between two scriptural statements, 
the decision (as to which is to be accepted) must come from something 
else (viz. reasoning vide para 143 ibid). Here is conflict between the two 
srutis - one declaring (that the self is) ananda (in nature) and the other 
declaring absence of pleasure. It cannot be said that the statement of 


(101) i. e. that they denote something other than the cognition and 

pleasure arising from the objects of sense or in other words that they denote the 
atman who is of the nature of consciousness and blisS, The vedantic explanation 
of these texts is that in the state of liberation the self is untouched by empirical cog- 
nitions but attains its pristine condition of consciousness and bliss. This view, says 
the Mimamsaka is far-fetched. 
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negation has reference to sense-objects and the other ( the positive- 
Brahman is bliss ) has reference to what is natural (i. e. pleasure as 
the nature of self), since the texts denote the ordinary sense (of pleasure 
and pain), and since both assertion and negation point to an absolutely 

and^nS is no specification of pleasure 

^ different instrument of know- 
mpfn IS reasonable to interpret 'the bliss-statement’ to 

Snf T negative statement) in its 

literal sense. To conclude, moksa consists in the riddance of all the 
special properties of the self, like pleasure, pain etc. The riddance of 
pleasure and pain results from the riddance of merit and demerit- the 

and d^emeriure experiencing merit 

an denient (i. e. their fiuit-eitlier pleasure or pain) which have begun 

to operate (in one^s life); from the performance of obligatory and oc1:a- 

(trnit kmmaV "tllTP knowledge of the self -for these are hostile 
(to ppt karma), the future merits since they result from the oerformanre 

demtSthir?;: tl if su"ch worl“trrf“ 

‘ non-performance of prescribed duties 

and the peifoimance of prohibited duties vanish if the prescribed 

thtt h\iron?sTakf^^^^ Ih^ prohibited ones avoided. Whendhe causes 
already^ are absent, and when the body 

^ ^ man remaining disembodied attains mukti. 

149. Well, does not the knowledge of the self subserve the per- 
Question. of kratu (Vedic sacrifice) ? 

Yes, it is true; it sub^rves also piirusartha (i. e. moksa which is 
Answer. ^I^st dearly sought after by man), since there are 

. p 1 p 1-1 . statements. The knowledge, of the exist- 
ence of the self which in its real nature is distinct from die body and 

Td IhS kno^Se 'r - indestruefib"^ 

ana pat knowledge, because it subserves the performance of karmo 
which yields the fruit relating to the other world^(v"^^^ 

7nf ‘he knoS: of (a 

Sato (To explain— l i (knowledge of the self) subserves 

rituamhf ^dr^““ ““ h“owledgV subslrvin J thSnianctfinh^ 

even “ jyotistomS 

even so the (same) adhyayanavidhi enjoins the study of (upanisadie) 

libaihon 3i^c^^fdaSro%’'S ‘he self is for attainment Tf 

ritual since it brings hoZ n ‘h® f 

that such Iwowlodge subserves both ends u f the declaratiou 

pectively state that the knowledge of thP*.:plMc which res- 

must attribute both functions to it. ' From fhe tSt—afeS T *°f 

sjs?cj;s: t; sr '■ z " » “» * «. «»: 

oneeugagedinisessentiri^^;’^, 7 knowledge of the particular karma 

denoting relation with a phala.'* "®ht performance. ®#t~samyoga is a sentence 
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texts like "Lo ! indestructible, is this atman,’ for obtaining atmanjnana 
which also subserves the performance of karma, if from other 
pramanas (such as perception and inference) atman’s distinction from 
the body is not invariably proved then clearly do the upanisadic texts 
which emphatically declare the absolute distinction yield that know- 
ledge. Thus it is stated: (by KumMa-S. V. atmavada-section): — “The 
Bhasyakara (Sahara) with the object of refuting Nihilism has here said 
so regarding the existence of at man by adducing reasons. By the faith- 
ful study of vedanta this knowledge of the self becomes firmly rooted”. 
If one should urge that by other means (such as inference) also this 
(atmajuana) can be had (the reply is that) as in the case of kratujnana 
which may also be had by other means, those men only are fit to enter 
upon the performance of karma who have understood from a study of 
the Veda the nature of karma as revealed in the scriptural texts, even 
so only those who by Vedic study have grasped the true nature of the 
self as revealed in the upanisadic statements have the right (to under- 
take kratu); and we arrive at this conclusion on the strength of Adhya- 
yanavidhi (viz. ‘one should study one’s Vedic branch’) only. The upa- 
nisad statement, ‘Lo !. Atman is to seen etc.’ (Brh. Up. II iv-5) which 
resembles a vidhi (i. e. a mandatory sentence) and which is found in 
the beginning of the topic expounding the existence of atman-that 
statement, because the subject dealt with in the sequel (of Brh. Up.) is 
so profound and of such supreme consequence, has no other purpose 
than that of enabling the person to anyhow abandon his indolence 
and grasp with effort the teaching (regarding atman’s ntaure) that 
follows. Hence this jnana (acquired by learning the Upanisads) 
does subserve karma since it is of direct utility, (in yaga and not 
through apurva). Again those (jnanas) which are of the nature of 
meditation (viz. Daharopasana etc.) and which are enjoined together 
with their auxiliaries (like the cultivation of self-control etc.) yield only 
unseen fruit, seeing that they do not directly serve any purpose in the 
performance of kratu. And the unseen fruit is, as evidenced from the 
sequential passages (specially those in which the phala is described) 
of two kinds: of the nature of worldly success and of the nature of 
liberation. ‘He obtains all that he desires’, ‘he enjoys all that he desires’, 

(103) — directly without the interposition of apurva. We understand 
'Straight, everything connected with the ritual by getting up the principal and the 
auxiliary texts. This karmajnana is helpful in ritualistic performances — 

The study of the upanisadic texts like— etc. is also enjoined by the text 
; and atmajnana-that the self is distinct from the body and is indes- 
tructible prompts one to undertake the ritual. Hence ' both karmajnana and 
atraajnana subserve kratu. From the text Jyotistoraena etc. we learn the nature of 
karma and from the avinasi text, atmajuana. We must know both karma and karta. 

(104) It has been maintained that the injunction regarding adhyayana itself 
declares that atmajuana as resulting from texts like ‘Lo ! atman is indestructible’ 
is essential for kratu. Then why again should there be another text of the same 
status (vidhi), viz. ‘Lo i atman is to be seen etc.’? The answer is that the repetition 
is to rouse the indolent to their sense of duty, and create interest un atmajnana, 
Hence the justification of Vidhi. 
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“these point to phala relating to wordly success; ‘He does not return 
(to mundane life)’ such texts point to phala of the nature of moksa-thus 
is the distinction between the two. 


Eternity of Atman. 


150. ■ ‘Atman who is one entire consciousness after severing his 
connection from the elements is extinguished in 
their wake; when death occurs there is no cons- 
ciousness thereafter” (Brh. Up. II 4-12; IV. 5-14). The doubt is enter- 
tained that from this Brahmaiia (texts) what is declared is that the 
elements themselves constitute consciousness. The sruti itself by means 
of a Brahmana having stated that doubt in the form of a question ser- 
ving as an objection, viz. “Here indeed your worship has plunged me 
in confusion because of the description of the self first as ageless and 
deathless and now as perishable”, has given the right solution. (First) 
describing the atman in these words, -‘*Lo ! this atman is imperishable, 
and is indestructible in nature, then raising the question how in that 
case there could be the statement that the atman is perishable the sruti 
has answered : — “He becomes free from the sense-contacts”. By the 
term “matra”, the elements, senses, merit and demerit termed vikaras 
(products) are denoted. This in substance has been said: — By the 
term vijnanaghana (consciousness-entire) what is denoted is, that the 
capacity to cognise is atman's nature. (The text) “ He (atman) having 
stood out from these elements, and attained freedom perishes in their 
wake only” means that owing to the destruction of the elemen s he 
too appears as though destroyed. Remaining within the elements he 
(the atman) is cognised by oneself through perception and by others 
through inference having the movements of the body as its linga 
(hetu). The liberated man however having stepped aside the path of 
praraana (i. e. not cognisable by any pramana), appears as if he has 
perished, in the result it is said that ‘he perishes’. In this way (i. e. 
as expounded here) what is stated is that the destruction refers only 
to the elements and not to the self and as such there is no conflict 
(between the hvo statements of Yajnavalkya). This, (the Vartika) 
vouches: “The purusa is by nature imperishable; what is mentioned 
as perishable is (with reference to) the elements and dharma and 
adharma (denoted by the term_ adhikara) and unconsciousness is 
asserted of the elements”- (S. V. Atmavada, P.147). 


Objection. 


What need is there for the statement that the elements are not 
sentient ? As regards the comment on “After 
death there is no consciousness”, that does not 
stand to reason. The import of this statement, “After death there is 
no consciousness” is liot that the elements have no sentience. What 
then ? Its import is that the liberated self only, is void of sensibility; 
want of sensibility is attributed to it only, for want of the means (of 
acquiring knowledge), in passages beginning with: ‘‘By what could 
it cognise and which and ending with “ Lo, by which could the 
cogniser be cognised ?” 
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Yes, it is a fact that the comment (‘unconsciousness is asserted of 
the elements’) is not on this passage (viz. 'After 
death there is no^ consciousness’), but it is the 
concluding part of the section in the Sabarabhasya on the description 
of the nature of self. What is already established by reason, viz. 
that sentience does not belong to the elements, the same has been 
asserted by the Brahmanas also. Hence non-sentience should be 
attributed to the elements and the senses; as for that which is distinct 
from them (viz. atman) he is eternal and sentience; and since 
universal movement is possible for him the statement ‘He goes to 
Svarga (vide ante)’ does not contradict pratyaksa. 105. 


(105) Varfcika portion is not the comment on 

but it is intended to mark the conclusion of the topic under discussion ; it is that 
insentience is the characteristic of the elements only and not of the atman who has 
the capacity to cognise in the state of liberation. The objection that the text 
etc. offends perception is thus silenced. 


§ 



CHAPTER VI 

Topic-The eternity of the word (s'abda) 

What was averted (in the V th adhikarana) viz. that the deno- 
tativeness of a word is natural (not depending upon human agency and 
so eternal) ^ objected to, because of the fact that S'abda (word) is not 
ctcrnal.i It is not possible to accept how a word t hat is used afresh 

4-1 Adhikarana, the first 6 state the objection against 

the view that the denotative character of S'abda owes its origin to no human agency* 

to K: 

The purport of the Sutras is noted below 
Sut. 6. ^T^^#Jifr<IrSome (like the Naiyayikas) hold the view that S'abda 

results from action (karrna-effort), because it is only when there is effort we become 
aware of S abda and not .n its absence. The opponent relies on the anvayaWrfeeka 
argument- the positive and negative concomitances" of the probans and probandum 
Because it is produced by effort it must be non-eternal. pronanaum. 

be eternal'' disappears soon after it is uttered it cannot 

Sut. 8. flili%^rar5tl5t3qfesq^f[,S^43Rg>,|_Beoausethewords5?(% 
etc. are used with S abda. the latter being a product is non-eternal. ’ * ‘ 

Sut. 9. ^gp^4l<IT^R^-Because S'abda is uttered simultaneously by diffe- 
rent people (it must be many). 

the two elements are and 3?5r; the is 
1. e the radical unchanged form, the miK is the changed form of s 
A thing that is eternal does not undergo these changes. being a product is non- 
eternal; ergo all S abdas are non-eternal. 

Sut. 11. word acquires i. e. sounds loud when 

several persons utter it (as m the group-chanting of the Veda). If the view is 
that one s effort reveals the S abda that is already there then there should be no 

S bXvhJtrar^Tent^^^^^ hg^foTsev^mT' °/t roYl^wh^^S^ab^^^^^^ "d ' 

Parthasarthi has not commented upon 10 and 11 . 

Sut. 12. that is perceived as the result of volitional eff'ort 

rn product thufit sho^H 

vraiSs?lS‘^*“^ 

veaiei is absent S abda remains unrevealed though it ic; xr.vi.. . It 



has its significative force naturally, on the ground of its traditional 
usage by a succession of elders (i. e. a fresh word cannot have imme- 
morial usage). If it be vSaid that even when this significance remains 
uncognised the word by its very nature becomes significant like the eye 
etc. (just as the eye needs no help to reveal objects), then on the first 
hearing also it should signify (a thing). Hence S'abda being non-eternal 
we must admit that it acquires its denotative character through human 

Sut. 14, opponent argues (8th Sat.) that S'abda is a product 

because it is spoken of as the object of a verb. The Siddhantin’s reply is that the 
hetu is subject to the fallacy of svarupasiddha or unreal reason. The object is only 
the utterance of S^abda and not Sabda. It is not that S'abda is to be produced; it is 
only to be uttered. 

Note that 13 and 14 are not commented on by Parthasarathi. 

Sut 15. 37lf^c^^^)^Icr?It3;;-The purvapaksin reasons thus-S’abda is characterised 
by distinction because being non-eternal it is cognised in several places. The 
‘gakaras’ are products because they are many. The Siddhantin replies that the 
hetu is vitiated by the fallacy of vyabhi^-ara-the sun though one is perceived by many 
in several places. 

Sut 16. -The hetu adduced in (to) is asiddha, i. e. is unreal or 

futile reason. In the is not the changed forra(f%f !%) of % but it is 
a different sound in place of ^ 

Sut. 17. The hetu adduced in (11) is svarupasiddha, non-existent 

reason. The S'abda being void of parts neither gains nor loses volume. It is only 
the sound that acquires volume and it is by illicit transference that S^abda (as well as 
pada) is regarded as being high or low. 

Sut. 18. i 

^^ZTqi:rqc4r^-Candrika p.l41 

S'abda is eternal because its utterance is for generating the knowledge of 
the -meaning. If with the mere utterance of S'abda it should perish then it ceases to 
convey the sense, 

Sut. 19. , f%5?r: , 3ir%^qoT f%c%?r 8iqfrf%^%5r-^^rclcS abda is eternal 

because it is eternally related to the eternal jati which is its import, 

Sut, 20. ^Js^wrqiclb-What is meant is that when a word is uttered a number 
of times we have recognition of the same word and recognition implies unity. The 
repetition is of utterance and not of S'abda - S^abda is not many, but the utterances 
are. 

Sut. 21. qJT^oif%%^lcq[clb-S abda is not 

liable to destruction because there is no destruction of a karana. In the case of cloth 
it is seen that with the destruction of its cause, viz. the threads, it, — cloth - which is 
a conjunct of threads, is destroyed. But S^abda having no cause is indestructible and 
what is indestructible must be eternal. 

Sut. 22.^ 

- in cloth we have the perception of threads, 
but in S^abda we have no perception of the parts of Vayu; if otherwise we could 
infer that S'abda was composed of the parts of Vayu. 

Sut. 23. fss^^^F^-Because of liSga also S'abda is eternal. The s'ruti 
qi=qit%^qf%5^r though relating to the praise of Agni presumes the eternity of S'abda- 
f%c21^iqi'^r; and this would not be pertinent if the eternity of the word had not 
been established by some other pramana. This is a case of proof based on liflga. 
The -sentence etc. relates to some other context but incidentally rnakes 

mention of S'abda-nityatva, 



agency as in the case of words like Devadatta, ^ How then is the 
non-eternality of the word (proved) ? When an effort is made it is not 
that the word (which is already there) is revealed but since its cognition 
follows it (the effort) as in the case of pot etc., it must be concluded 
that it (the word) is its product. Otherwise why should it be known 
after that (effort) and not before ? And since what is cognised is soon 
obscured its evanescence is evident. It cannot be said that the hetu~not 
being revealed, is not established because (says the opponent) the fact 
of revealing is not necessiated by effort (i. e. there is no relation of 
cause and consequence between effort and revealing). The revelation 
indeed means either the removal of an obstacle or the addition of an 
extra feature (lit. cleansing or purifying) to ^abda. It is not however 
the removal of an obstacle since no such obstacle is perceived. (One 
may say) that the motionless winds (air) remain veiling the ear and 
prevent the perception of the Sab da; and then when the winds are 
scattered by the breaths raised by one’s effort from within the chest, 
the ^abda is experienced (is heard). If that be so then being omnipre- 
sent all the words would have come -into contact with the ear and 
remained there and they would be heard by all at once the moment 
the obstacles were removed. 

Now as regards the addition of an extra feature (lit. effecting 
purification or modification); even there we find three ways-the breaths 
proceeding from the chest might effect the purification of either the 
Sabda or the sense of hearing or both. If the purification is admitted 
to be of ^abda, because it is one, because it is omnipresent, and 
because the purification of parts is impossible since it has no parts the 
Sabda purified by the breaths emitted by the citizens of Srughna 
would be heard in Pataliputra also; thus it is said (in the S. V.) - “It 
will be understood by all there”. The same defect (will be found) even 
as regards the purification of the sense of hearing. _ If according to the 
doctrine of each of these-Kanada, Kapila and Mimamsaka (Vaidika) 
the sense of hearing is constituted (respectively) by ether, ahamkara, 
or dik, (space), because it (ether or ahamkara or space) is one, because 
all-pervading, and because devoid of parts, there would be only one 
sense of hearing (srotrendriya) for all men and that (sense) becomes 
purified by the dhvanis (the air proceeding from the chest) though 
they are confined to one particular region, so that who could prevent 
the cognition of that sound by all ? And this has been pointed out in 
(the Vrirtikas) - “According to the view that the sense of hearing is 
constituted by ether”, “If the sense of hearing (is regarded as being 
purified) the same fate (overtakes tiiat view also)”. Again in this view 
since the sense of hearing is common for (the cognition) all the words, 
though purified for the purpose of cognising a single word the sense of 
hearing would manifest incidentally all the words just as the eye that 
is opened for beholding a pot would reveal cloth etc. found in the 

(2) Just as propernames are purely conventional all others are. 
a thing may serve as a cause either by mere existence ( ) or by its existence 

being known ( ). 
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same place. This has been shown m (the Vartika): — '‘when once the 
sense of hearing is purified (it will manifest all sabdas)”. And this 
defect (viz. the contingency of cognising all the words) though already 
pointed out (when refuting word-obstruction) must be shown to exist 
even as regards word-purification-all words indeed reside near the 
sense of hearing so that when one of them is purified, perforce tlie 
other words would undergo purification. And when words occupy 
the same region and have a common indriya (sense) as their locus no 
dermarcation will be found between those that are purified and others 
not purified, tor such a demarcation is not found in the case of pot etc. 
This has been pointed out in the Vartika; — “The same defect ought 
to be attributed to etc”. If however the view is held that both are 
purified then the aggregated defects of both will have to be pressed 
home. Hence sabda is not revealed by effort and being produced by 
it, it is of limited range (and as such it is not all-pervading) and 
the sense of hearing is only the orifice of the ear. When this is admit- 
ted it will stand to reason to say that some word is heard by some 
people only. Otherwise there would be no demarcation as to the 
scope of hearing and of words. Further a word which is uttered by 
speakers in difierent regions is cognised simultaneously in different 
regions ‘and that’ (cognition) says the Bhasya ‘is impossible (in regard to) 
^abda which is eternal and therefoi*e one.’ Here in the Bha§ya pass- 
age “of the eternal (the ubiquitous cognition in different places) is im- 
possible” is the proposition, and “of that (sabda) which is one,” is 
the hetu (vakya). This (i^abda), because it is eternal, is one and of a 
thing that is single, cognition in different regions is an impossibility^ . 


2. Well, it does not necessarily follow that what is eternal must 
Objection. singlt] the “gakaras” though in reality 

many are eternal. To meet such a contention the 
Bhasya says — “In the absence of the knowledge of distinctions 
(vi^e^a) plurality cannot be ascribed to a thing that is eternal.” (S. Bh. 
p. 74). This, (says the opponent) is the substance of the Bhasya: — ■ 
Since it is on the strength of the special cognition termed recogni- 
tion'^ that the gakara of yesterday and the gakara of to-day are regard- 
ed as one (i. e. identical), eternity (of sabda) is admitted; and in the 
gakara also uttered by several speakers all simultaneously there is 
this knowledge of non-differentiation and no ‘special cognition’ (can 
be said to exist) there also (i. e. even without pratyabhijna we have 
the notion of identity). And when the cognition of severals is absent 


(3) The eternity of S’^abda establishes its oneness and oneness, the impossibility 

of ubiquitous cognition. is the fourth purvapak?a Sutra m support 

of which the Bha§ya passage (though somewhat altered) * is quoted 

(S‘. Bh. p. 74), 

(4) on the strength of this specific jnana viz. 

recognition. “ ” appears to be a better reading; then the meaning 

may be expressed thusi-^lTf 
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what is eternal cannot be many.s If however 'manyness* is admitted, 
recognition ceases to be pramana to you even as it is to us. And when 
that ceases to be pramaiia eternity (of ^abda) cannot stand to reason. 
Hence singleness must be admitted in case it is eternal but singleness 
is not comaptible with cognition in different regions. In the Vartika 
also (this is said): — “Or because of simultaneous cognition (we must 
admit) distinctness (sabdabheda) and because of distinctness (we must 
admit) karyata (i. e. that it is a product);” thus having first sot down 
these two (distinctness and 'being a product') it has been pointed out 
how distinctness arises from simultaneous cognition, in the Vartikas 
commencing from “it is only when non-pervading that simultaneous 
cognition (of a sabda in several places is possible)” up to “when dis- 
tinctness is evident, (recognition) is admitted only from similarity 
(and not from the identityof sabda) And how on account of distinct- 
ness there results karyata, and how it cannot be conceived that distinct- 
ness results from what is not a product and is eternal, that is shown 
in (S. V. ^abdanityatvadhikarana p. 732-St. 14): — “When a thing is 
eternal cognition of identity (singleness) follows &c-.” The illusoriness of 
cognition is certainly not welcomed by the advocate of the eternity 
(of ^abda, viz. the Mimtosaka). So it is said thus: — “When unity is 
established the difference of regions (in which the same word is utter- 
ed) may entitle us if we please to infer different regions but not distinct- 
ness of ^abda” (S. B. 15th sutra. p. 82). Eternity cannot be establish- 
ed in case it (viz. recognition) is non-valid for there is no other pramana 
(by which to prove the eternity of words). Hence if you admit 
eternity' you must admit unity but that is contradicted by the fact that 
the same sabda is heard in several regions. Therefore (we must con- 
clude) that owing to simultaneous cognition there is distinctness; 
distinctness means non-validity of recognition; and when that ceases to 
be a valid means of knowledge eternity vanishes, with the result that 
Sabda becomes a product-and this sorites is established automatically. 
Non-eternity being confirmed recognition (it must be conceded) 
takes place on the basis of similarity like (the recognition in a succes- 
sion of) flames. Therefore sabda is non-eternal. When the purva- 
paksa is thus urged (the answer follows in the next section). 

3. The reply is stated thus: — “A sabda (dhvani) that comes to 
light after the effort is made, need not be an 
Refutation of^ the effect exclusively; that it comes to light after the 
effort fits in with the view that ^abda is rmcaled 
(abhivyangya).” As regards the question how 
this revealing (takes place) we say it is thr ough th e purification 
(5) the identity of the gakara 

of yesterday and of to-day is admitted on the strength of recognition why not admit 
the identity (ekatva) of gakara when uttered by several men since there is also rscogni- 
tion. It is a single notion. 

^ (6) S. V. s'abdanityatvadhikarana, St. 10. 

ibid. St. 13. When the notion of distinctions 
is there what is imagined as recognition is only similarity. The conclusion, 
so thinks the opponent, is inevitable that recognition is not a valid pramana. 
What happens then ? The eternity of the word based on recognition stands repudiated. 
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of the sense of hearing. As to the statement that when ether 
or egoity7 is admitted to constitute the sense of hearing 
men would have the knowledge (of sabda) in all regions by 
its purification (i. e. akasa and antahkarana-egoity, with either 
of which hearing is identified, being single would when they are 
rendered fit convey the knowledge of sabda to all men in all places) 
we say that in case the sense of hearing is identified with these two it 
would be liable to that defect. Let us grant that the ear-orifice is the 
sense of hearing and that being different for different persons there 
would be no warrant for extending the sense of the term (atiprasariga). 
No doubt it is the ether that constitutes the sense of hearing; ^ that 
however is not directly purified but through its locus (viz. the orifice 
of the ear); hence though the sense of hearing is one for all men, as the 
loci are different, hearing will be delimited with the delimitation of 
purification. 

4. Well, when the sense of hearing is admitted to be single, even 
though the loci are distinct the purification of any one locus must 
result in the purification of the sense and as such the hearing-sense of 
all men will become purified so that there would certainly be the 
cognition (of sabda simultaneously) by all men. The Vartika has it 
thus: — “Well, one that advocates the singleness of the sense of hearing 
must admit that the sense which has had its purification in one locus 
would generate cognition in all men”-in other words, in all living human 
beings. Here is the answer to this (contention): — 'Tt is perceived that 
men’s cognition arises in the bodily regions; hence the purification 
(samskara) not occurring in the same place as pradhana (i. e. phala, 
viz. cognition of sabda) loses its auxiliary character. ^ This is what 
it means-in one’s own body only which is the seat of enjoyment (i. e. 
experience of pleasure and pain) jnana arises for all men and not 
elsewhere; the auxiliary of the cognition of ^abda is this purification 
of the locus, and identity of place with pradhana is auxiliary to the 
auxiliaries ^ ^ ; hence if the- cognition (of 4abda) is to manifest itself 
in a person having a particular body the purification effected in that 
body only is the originator of that (cognition) and not that which 
pertains to another body. And that (samskara pertaining to the other 
body) occupying a region different from that of the cognition of 
pradhana (sabda-jnana) ceases to be the auxiliary. 

(7) The antahkarana of the Samkhyas which embraces ahamkara is cosmic- 
not individual, as such it is partless. 

(8) According to the Mimamsakas it is the space that constitutes the sense of 
hearing and what is pointed out here is that even if ether is supposed to be identical 
with the sense of hearing there will be no room for the defect as urged by the opponent. 

(9) The cognition of S’abda which is the effect (pradhana) has samskara as its 
cause (ahga). This samskara must take place in the very person who gets the cogni- 
tion of the word as otherwise owing to the absence of the identity of the locus the 
cognition will not arise. 

(9 a) Just as pradhana, viz. the cognition of s'abda is qualified by the purifica- 
tion of the locus, so the afl^a also, viz. purification is qualified by the identity of 
locus-pradh anasamanades at va. 
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5. Well, since the thing that is purified (or qualified) is one (vi2. 
indriya) and since samskara becomes an auxiliary through its medium 
the regional distinction (i. e. ^abdajnana arising in one place and the 
sense-qualification in another) is immaterial; for example, since the 
kusa grass is one (i. e. not changed) the samskaras_ (done to it) do not 
cease to be auxiliary to hipasad’ and ‘agnisomiya’ (sacrifice) even 
though such samskaras are effected for ‘atiihya’ (sacrifice) ; the 
same holds good here also. 

(We say) no, because it militates against experience. The 
cognition (^abdajnana) of all men is not any way experienced in one 
locus. Hence though the indriya is one it generates cognition only in 
close association with the samskara of the same region (as that in which 
the particular cognition arises) and not in any other way so that this 
view of ours is established on the strength of (universal) experience. 
Therefore there is no room for any overextension (i. e. contingency of 
all men hearing). Again it is not that the sense of hearing must needs 
be one; no doubt ether is homogenous and impartible; still it gets into 
relation with objects of limited dimensions like pots etc; as such these • 
(conjunctions with pots etc.) become circumscribed; hence the sense 
of hearing constituted by ether which is delimited by the orifice of the 
ear is different for different persons, and as the delimited ether is the 
auditory sense its distinctions in its delimited phase become clearly 
established though in its real nature it is one. Similarly it must be 
understood that cognition arises only in that region of ahamkara or of 
dik which has undergone the necessary modification (if ahamkara or 
dik be supposed to constitute the sense of hearing for they also arc 
like ether all-pervading). 

It was further said that the sense of hearing if once purified 
would manifest all the words; as to that here is the answer: — The tones 
(■dhvani) coming into contact with the palate and other parts of the 
speech-apparatus emerge transformed and endowed with unique 
properties with the result that a particular dhvani effects only 
such modifications (in the ear-orifice) as would render 
a particular sabda alone audible and not (sabdas) in general; thus is the 
demarcation of cognitions of hearing accounted for. Even if it be held 
that the Sabda undergoes the (requisite) modification it is only a parti- 
cular dhvani that effects the modification of a particular sabda and 
not all dhvanis will (modify) all (i^abdas), so that the demarcation bet- 
ween cognitions (of hearing) is even more dear. And it is a matter of 

(lO) This is known as The kus'a grass which has been purified 

for the second day of the yaga is kept on for the third and fourth days as well, without 
further purification. On the fourth day the agniisomiya pas^u is sacrificed and on the 
fifth known as Stutyahas the oblation consists of the Soma juice. On this analogy 
the opponent urges that when one Sense-organ (which is in the place of KusV) is 
purified the purification of other Sense-organs is unnecessary so that the cognition of 
s'abda by one person ought to give rise to a similar cognition in all persons-cf. Jai, 
Sut. IV. ii-13. 

that the illustration of kus^a is inapplicable since in the 
yaga the phala is unseen whereas here it is perceptive, 
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experience that even in the apprehension of objects by one and the 
same sense (as the eye) there is the demarcation as regards its revealing 
capacity: the light from the sun is the revealer of pot etc. only and 
not of stars; the rind of the nimba (a tree bearing bitter fruit) reveals 
only the sandal scent and not other scents; hence there is no blemish. 
Nor is it incumbent that when a ^abda is purified its cognition should 
take place in all men, because the dhvanis occupy a limited space and 
the.sabda is rendered fit only in that particular space and not every- 
where. Hence whosesoever sense of hearing is in the vicinity of the 
sabda that is purified he alone hears and not another; as such it (our 
doctrine) is justified. 


Further proof that 
s^abda though one is 
apprehended in diffe- 
rent places. 


6. “As in the case of the sun there would be simultaneous 
cognition in several places, of a thing though it is 
one.” (cf. Silt. 15). Those who dwell on the Vin- 
dhyas, those in the country of Kamariipa (part of 
Assam) -by all of them the rising sun is seen in 
^ the region lying to their east; even so the setting 
sun in the western direction and also as remaining above in the mid- 
day. For them (i. e. for people inhabiting the Vindhyas and Kamariipa) 
the eastern direction varies, so also the west, so also the zenith. It is 
clear that the sun who is seen in these countries has (simultaneous) 
existence in several regions”. (To explain)- just as the sun is perceiv- 
ed by the people dwelling in a country at a particular distance, others 
also perceive it (sun-rise) beyond their dwelling place at the same dis- 
tance- Hence also there does exist (the cognition of the same object 
in) several places. Multiplicity of suns (therefore) cannot be assumed 
nor (is it to be supposed that) some people perceive a different sun. 


7. What then is the cause of the perception of the sun in several 
places when in reality he resides in one place only ? This is the reason: — 
not knowing the exact place which the sun who is at a tremendous 
distance occupies they illusorily assign to him a spot within their ken 
and consider him (as shining in) separate regions. And this is an 
indubitable fact. For instance he who sees the sun in the afternoon in 
a particular region at a particular distance says, ‘hhere is the sun in 
that place and on that mountain”, and the very person having reached 
that place, all the while keeping the sun within sight, perceives the sun 
beyond him in the same manner as before (because the horizon recedes 
as he approaches it); hence it becomes evident to all that the sun 
occupying a region (in the heavens) in front of the places (from which 
he is perceived) appears as though he were in their vicinity. Those 
objects even which compared to the sun are of insignificant size, such 
as mountains, appear alike to persons whether they ai'e at a distance of 
two yojanas or three. Hence the cognition of a thing in several places 
is possible even when it is single. Similarly a single face is seen 
simultaneously in different mirrors. 


8. Well, as for reflection (pratibimba), is not what is seen there a 
separate object (i. e. different from the image : — ^bimba) ? 



No, becaitse it is not existent and is not apprehended (as a separate 
and independent object). There is no possibility of one gross object 
being within another gross object (viz. mirror and reflection). Again 
when a person lifting up a basin of virater above the ground and holding 
it to the height of his navel adjusts his face above it at the height of an 
ell, he beholds the reflection of his face below the water exactly at the 
depth (distance) of an ell; but the men standing by his side in that very 
place perceive nothing. (They should have perceived it if it were 
different from the image). Hence its existence being negatived by the 
anupalabdhi (non-apprehension) it is not possible :to admit the exis- 
tence of an entity called reflection. It is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that the ray proceeding from the eye is repulsed by the ray 
proceeding from the mirror or water and in consequence turns back 
and compasses (the image itself). Hence the cognition in several 
places being inconstant in its pervasion does not establish the 
multiplicity of ^abda. - 

Well, the perception of the sun in several places can be accounted 
for on the ground of the mistaken transference of vicinity but how 
about ^abda ? 

• Because of its omnipresence (sarvagatatva). The omnipresent 
^abda rendered manifest, each in its place by the dhvanis arising in 
different places appears (as if associated) with distinct places; the dhva- 
nis indeed though revealing the sabda, only after reaching the region 
of hearing manifest the .4abda as if the sabda were related to the place 
of their (dhvani) origin; and (that) this (is the process) is admitted on 
the strength of experience. 

Is not the organ of hearing one which must corhe into contact with 
its object (prapyakari) ? And since the place of the origin of dhvani is 
not reached by the organ of hearing how could that (place) be grasped 
by the sense of hearing and when that is not grasped how could there be 
the apprehension of sabda as associated with that place ? (cf. A. p. 171). 

This is said in explanation : — It is not from the sense of hearing 
that the cognition of the sabda as associated with that region arises, but 
Srotra (the organ of hearing) though manifesting the jlabda resident in its 
own place does not manifest it as associated with the place (of the origin 
of dhvani) but (manifests it) only as such (i. e jjabda pure and simpie). 
The dhvanis however from whatever quarter they come manifest slabda 
as associated with that (quarter). That dik (quarter) indeed being in 
contact with the Srotra (for dik is all-pervading) is fit to be apprehended 
by the Srotra. It is however to be noted that dik is not indepen- 
dently apprehended by the Srotra and yet while ^abda is apprehended 
dik also is apprehended by the Srotra as its (sabda) qualifying adjunct; 
such being the common experience, (dik) is admitted (as an object of 

(12) — Subject .to the fallacy of anaikantika - or vyabhi^ara. 

S'abda though one is cognised in several places as in the case of the sun. The hetu, 
apprehension in different places, does not necessarily prove thei manyness of the 
word. . ^ ... 
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sense-perception) like time.i^ Just as time is not perceived indepen- 
dently by the senses but on the contrary is perceived by all the senses 
as a qualifying adjunct of the objects apprehended by them (is dik 
perceived). Hence what is demonstrated is the apprehension of the 
qualified, which apprehension takes the form “ Sabda in this quarter 

9. The dhvanis gradually become feeble as they travel from a 
place which is proximate or distant or far distant and reveal the ^abda 
as high, low and lower (respectively). Because of this difference (in 
tlie apprehension of ^abda as high etc.) the place where the dhvani 
originates is comprehended by the intellect through inference as being 
near^ and far. _ There (i. e. in this comprehension), as the abode of 
hearing which in fact is ^abda-desa (the place where ^abda is manifest- 
ed) is not apprehended, and as the dik-conjoined ^abda (the real sabda 
associated with dik), as well as the place of the origin of dhvani is 
apprehended (by inference) cognition of this nature arises due to the 
ignorant commingling of the two (viz Srotrade^a and dhvanyutpattide^a):- 
as when we say '‘In the eastern quarter at this intervening distance 
iiabda is, (heard)*'. Hence owing to the difference in the regions of the 
manif ester (i. e. the dhvani that reveals sabda), cognition in several 
places of even an eternal object is quite intelligible, so that there is 
nothing wrong (in our explanation). 

Is not this a defect that in the absence of negating cognition there 
should be illusoriness? (i. e. to regard a. thing as illusory when it is not 
negated is itself fallacious). Or why should there be any partiality in 
regard to recognition which by this (partiality) is excluded from (the 
field of) illusoriness 

This preference is (justifiable). It is not reasonable to accept 
illusoriness when indeed its (recognition) illusoriness is not (a matter of 
experience); as for the cognition (of dabda) in several" places (the pos- 
tulation) of illusoriness is unavoidable. Even according to the view 
that S^'abda is non-eternal the apprehension is in reality only of that 
which resides in the srotra (the ear-channel) since the sense of hearing 
must come into contact with the object (prapyakari) and it is not the 
apprehension of sabda resident in the speaker’s mouth, and non- 

(13) The Mlmatnsakas admit that dik (Space or quarter) and kala (time) as 
cognisable by all the senses, in their attributive capacity; e. g. the present pot, the 
pot here etc. 

The Vais'e^ikas and the Naiyayikas reject^ time and space as objects of 
ordinary perception. They explain ‘the present pot’ as composed of two elements- 
the ;one, ‘pot’ being the object of ordinary perception- ^^1%^ and the other, 
‘time element' as indicated by the word ‘present’ being the object of supernormal 
perception- 

(14) ■— Candrika. If 
illusoriness is posited even though its negation does not occur, recogni- 
tion also would become illusory knowledge. It is on the basis of pratyabhijna 
(recognitive knowledge) that the eternality of S'abda is attempted to be proved by the 

i • Mtmamsakas. The opponent asks why elevate recognition to the status of a 
i pramana. 

I 26 
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illusoriiiess would have resulted if the apprehension were of the sabda 
in that region (i, e. in the speaker’s mouth)^^ 

10. The Buddhist (Saugata) however, admitting only aprapyaka- 
ritva (non-conjunction of sense-organ with the 
Buddhistic doctrine Q^ject) does not support illusoriness. That does 
of babcia refute . stand to reason. If aprapyakaritva is accepted 

then iiabda ought to be apprehended simultaneously by one standing 
near and another standing at a distance and it is impossible to account 
in any manner for their successive apprehension if aprapyakaritva 
(were true). Again (the question is) whether sabda is momentary or 
enduring ? If momentaiy then vanishing as it does immediately after 
being apprehended by those in its vicinity how could it be apprehend- 
ed by those at a distance ? Its enduring nature however is never admit- 
ted by the Saugatas. And if its enduring nature is admitted (advocating 
at the same time aprapyakaritva), then those that are near would con- 
tinue hearing the ^abda for any length of time. Hence aprapyakaritva 
being untenable the illusoriiiess of the apprehension of tiabda in several 
places is unavoidable. In our view however since the dhvanis 
travel gradually to near and distant places and since they do 
not stay long in one auditory . centre, being ever on the move, 
successive congnitions and non-continuance of hearing for long, 
are both feasible. Hence the non-eternity (of t^abda) is not 
absolute.i^ On the other hand the eternity of sabda alone, it is reasona- 
ble to hold, as otherwise the cognition of the meaning (for which a 
^abda stands) would not arise. If with every utterance fresh words are 
produced (according to the Naiyayika words are produced and des- 
troyed momentarily; the same word does not last more than two 
seconds) they cannot signify any meaning for there will be no appre- 
hension of relation (i. e. sambandha-the primary significanc or ^akti- 
graha) and when there is no apprehension of sakti it ceases to be 
significative. It is not possible that from the apprehension of the 
primary meaning (sakti) of one sabda we could ascribe praty?Iyakatva 
to another i^abda (i. e. it is not right to say that the word uttered first 
enables us to understand . its iiakti and "the same word uttered next 
yields us the meaning for they are not identical). On the ground that 
the primary significance (sakti) has been apprehended of the word *go’ 
(cow) the word ‘asJva’ (horse) cannot convey the meaning. {The point 
is that the word cow uttered once and the same word uttered next are 
as apart as cow and horse). (A third disputant)-lt is true. No doubt 


(15) With his wave-theory of sound-propagation the Naiyayika has to admit 

the illusoriness of the knowledge which confounds the sound arising in the sense-organ 
with that in the speaker’s mouth. The recognitive knowledge in is illusory 

to the Naiyayika but valid to the Mimamsaka. 

(16) i.e. abda in its 

real nature is eternal but is non -eternal when it is confounded with dhvani-such 
“ appears to be the sense of this phrase. An alternative explanation may be offered; 
there is no logical ground on which to base the non-eternity of S'abda. 


when the Word (uttefed subsequently) is dissimilar it caliiiot be signi- 
ficant, but when a word though different is similar to the word, whose 
primary sense has been apprehended and so has become significant, 
that word becomes denotative (of some object). To this we say no, 
because there is no such possibility (viz. its becoming significant). There 
is not even one principal word that becomes primarily significant 
because all words are similar and as such there is no apprehension of 
the significative relation (if the first uttered ‘go’ becomes significant the 
others by similarity may become so). It is impossible to apprehend the 
significance of a word unless it is heard twice or thrice for the reason 
that there is no anvayavyatireka.^^ 

11. It may be urged that at the time saktigraha (knowledge of the 
significative potency) arises, if similar words are 
s uttered by two or three persons, the word heard 

subsequently having had its siakti, acquires its 
significatory character and the words following it owing to their simila- 
rity with it signify the sense.^s 

This does not stand to reason: — It is stated (by you) that the word 
whose ^akti has been understood by a person after hearing words simi- 
lar to it, itself when heard subsequently becomes significant; but that 
very word being heard for the first time by those who have not heard 
words similar to it, becomes non-significant, leading thus to contradic- 
tion. This is said in the Vartika-“For one who has not heard other 
similar words, the word at that time (i.e. when a different person hears 
the fifth word for the first time) is non-significant; but that very word 
(i. e. the fifth time uttered word) for those who have heard similar 
words (twice or thrice) becomes significant, and this is indeed surpris- 
ing." (The contradiction lies in the fact that the same word is both 
significant and non-significant). 

It may be stated that this sabda (which is uttered for the fifth 
time) is indeed significant; but that those who have not heard other 
(similar) words (i, e. those who hear it for the first time) do not appre- 
hend its significative potency because of the absence of concomitant 
affirmation and negation (anvayavyatireka). 

If that is so, words which come later also (i. e. uttered the sixth or 
seventh time) acquire their significative potency in this manner (i.e. by 
the method of concomitant affirmation and negation) so that why 
should similarity be juxtaposed to account for the significative potencypi^ 

(17) order that a word may become significant there must 
be positive and negative concomitance between the word and the apprehension of its 
meaning and the concomitance becomes aparent only after a repeated use of'the same 
word in different settings. 

(18) What the opponent urges is that words may be momentary but the same 
word when uttered, say thrice, becomes significant the fourth time that is uttered, and 
when heard subsequently becomes, on the strength of similarity, significant, Us s'akti 
having been apprehended. 

(19) When once anvayavyatireka is admitted as essential for the apprehension 
of the meaning of a word, similarity may be dispensed with altogether* 
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this is stated (in the vartika) thus:-- “If in spite of the fact that the 
significance is in the word etc”. 20 If it is admitted that in the case of 
those who have not apprehended its sakti the ^abda heard subsequently 
(i.e. the sixth or the seventh time) is non-significant then that sabda 
which is admitted to be significant and on the basis of whose simila- 
rity subsequent words become significant also is non-significant 
for some (who have not apprehended its sakti), with the 
result that all words would become non-significant. (The Vartika) 
says, “It would cease to be significant etc.” 21. Again for one 
who says that the word which has existence at the time its sakti arises, 
possesses significative potency, whereas the words used subsequently 
signify the sense through their similarity with it (i. e. the ‘go’ that has 
become meaningful for the first time) contradiction is inevitable. The 
^abda that for some persons exists at the time its dakti is apprehended, 
subserves for others the demands of practical life so that for one and 
the same word its significatory character will be both primary (mukhya) 
and secondary (gauna) tliroiigh similarity-tins is self-contradiction. 
(The Vartika) says thus: — “The iJabda by its similarity becomes 
significant etc.” 22. Hence the significatory power of a word is not 
established by similarity, so that unity (singleness of sabda) alone 
should be adhered to. 

Well, (we say that) based on the unity of the universal (and not 
similarity) like ‘gatva’ the capacity to signify the sense could be 
established. 

That is not (possible), because that (viz. universal ‘gatva’ itself) 
is absent; for it is only when the individuals are distinct that the uni- 
versal gets its being (i. e. the very existence of the universal presupposes 
distinct individuals) and not otherwise. 

12 . Some one again says-Distioctions among particulars though 

Q, . existing, the universal (samanya or jati) has no 

jec ion. valid means of proof in its support. For it is only 

where the apprehension of identity exists along with the apprehension 

(20) The Vartika runs thus 

V. VI. 251 If it be said that the word is really significant and yet is not 
apprehended by some, then the other word also, say the word uttered the fifth or 
the sixth time, is very like it (the fourth which is significant) and there is no need 
for introducing the new element — similarity. It is the absence of anvayavyatireka 
that obscures the sense in all cases. 

^ (21) The full text of the Vartika is as 

V. VL 252. If for one who has not heard the 
word uttered the 2nd or the 3rd time it is non-significant then non-significance 
being evident for some others in regard to the previous words all words would become 
non-significant, 

g2) The full text is as follows:-- 

VI. 253-For those who have apprehended the S akti, the Mth or the 
sixth word becomes significant through similaritily (i.e. secondarily) but for others who 
have not apprehended the sakti but who actually apprehend it when the word is 
uttered the fourth time it becomes significant primarily. The same word cannot 
become significant both primarily and secondarily when its import is identical, 
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of distinction is there (room for) the universal. But here (as regards 
sabda) though distinction of particulars exists it is not apprehended. 
Hence the recognition here, being of the nature of an illusion as it 
arises from the non-apprehension of the distinction (among particulars 
and not from the singleness of the object) is incompetent to establish 
the universal. 

That however does not stand to reason. If differences do exist 
among particulars how could recognition arise 
Answer. Without (the conception of) the universal ? If it 

be said that it is due to the non-apprehension of the discreteness what 
is that non-apprehension of discreteness (we ask) ? It means (you will 
say) that the feature that differentiates to-day’s *ga’ sound from 
yesterday’s ‘ga’ sound is not apprehended. Then what is it that is 
apprehended ? Even in the ^ga’ sound that is uttered now some 
characteristic feature is apprehended, and if the differentiating 
characteristic is not apprehended, the apprehension of the inclusive 
element (i. e. the characteristic running through the particulars) is 
evident. And the common characteristic is spoken of as samanya 
(jati). Hence is samanya established. It cannnot be said that no purpose 
is served by samanya when recognition is rendered possible by similarity 
only, for similarity presumes the resemblance of (certain) common 
parts (in the objects recognised) and because the varnas are partless 
(there could be no similarity). 

Well, (we say) that similarity is no more than the common locus 
. which establishes the relatedness (between the 

Objection. varnas) so that the palate etc. which serve as the 

common ground (for the origination of varnas) constitute themselves 
into similarity even though they (the vanias) are partless. 

No; because it is not perceived by the sense of hearings^. 
Hence it must be admitted that recognition is dependent upon what is 
apprehended by the sense of hearing only (the same sense gives us both 
jati and vyakti); and the common locus - the palate and others, is 
not what is perceived by the sense of hearing. Hence recognition as 
depending upon universals like ‘gatva’ etc. is established (when varnas 
are distinct). Since this is so, it must be admitted that when the 
particulars are discrete the universal is certainly there, but when it 
(discreteness) is absent the universal itself vanishes. Therefore 
(because the varnas are not distinct) the eternity of §abda is proved 
beyond doubt by means of recognition. 

13. Well, what kind of prama^a is this which is styledVecognition ? 

We say it is pi'atyak?a (i. e. perceptive knowledge arising from 
the sense of hearing). Since it is derived from the sense (of hearing) 
associated with impressions born of previous perception it is a unit cog- 
nition composed of both apprehension and recollection. There (in 
pratyabhijna) it must be understood that what was experienced in the 
past is recalled but with that which is recalled, what is apprehended 
now, becomes one and is cognised by means of recognition. 

(23) That varnas, say two ‘gakaras’ have the same locus is not a matter of 
auditory cognition arid recognition is based on sense-perception. 
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Hence iabda is eternal. But as regards a flame (which might be regard- 
ed as eternal seeing that by recognition the notion-“this is that flame”, 
arises), how it lights up space all round cannot be accounted for except 
by (supposing that) the parts of the flame get detached from it and the 
whole (avayavin) that loses its parts must necessarily be destroyed so 
that when the previously existing flame is destroyed the one that mani- 
fests itself thereafter is of necessity a different flame. And (it is only) 
when the discreteness is assured that recognition will be imagined to 
be due to similarity. As regards sabda however there is no pramana to 
substantiate its discreteness: this is the difference (between recognition 
in the case of light and of ^abda). 

14. Well, since all objects are momentary in character how is 

The Buddhist eternity (to be ascribed) to sabda ? 

contention. 

What then is the pramana for the momentariness of all objects ? 

^PerceptM gives us what is present for the time 
being2'^ and does not negate its existence at 
another time just as the perception of the blue does not negate ;the 
yellow. Rather a thing is known to be absent through anupalabdhi 
(non-'perception) and a thing which (by its very nature) belongs to 
another moment cannot be said to be fit for perception (i, e. dars^anayogya) 
at the present time; and it is only then (i.e. darjlanayogya not being per- 
ceived) there might have been room for anupalabdhi^^. And we fail to 
see any other pramana (in support of the doctrine of momentariness). 

We say that we do find a pramana which has svabhava as itshetu 
because this pramana has for its visaya a sadhya 
Bauldha. which is necessarily associated with Satta in 

g eneral2<^. . . . 

(24) &c.— The function of perception is only to manifest 
what is present at a particular time; that it does not exist at another time which is 
what is involved in the doctrine of momentariness is not given in perception. 

(25) Neither perception nor non-perception - anupalabdhi, is competent to 
validate momentariness, 

(26) The Bauddha logicians maintained that a genuine inference 

was based upon the two real relations of causality and identity-tadutpatti and 
tadatmya. The inference of fire from smoke is an example of the former kind. It is 
indubitable that smoke is caused by fire and as such there is the invariable conco- 
mitance (Vyapti) between the two. The inference of ‘tree’ from S'ims apa is an 
example of the latter. There is identity between tree and S'ims apa and so the 
concomitance is inevitable. In case ‘treeness’ is not admitted S'ims'apa would lose 
its very being (S^ims^apatva.) The momentariness of all objects is sought to be proved 
here on the analogy of S'ims'apa. In the vyapti gcj; all that exists 

is momentary, there is identity between satta (existence) and k§auika (momentariness) 
-Vide O. I. P. p. 200 and S. D, S. Bauddha Dars^'ana; also kalpataru V. S. 11. 2-28. 

identity as a determinant’; concomitance based upon identity. It may 
be fully expressed as 

-Now in the example given above S^ims'apatva is pervaded 
byVfk^atva, Where the Vyapti is based on identity the determining characteristic 
of pak§a itself will be the pervaded. In the Sadhya (probandum) viz. 

momentariness is invariably associated with Satta which is the determining factor of 
Sat; in other words every object that is, characterised by existence is momentary. 
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How is the necessary association with Satta in general proved in 
the case of what is momentary ? 

Bhatta. 


If that is not so (i. e. if existents are not admitted to be momentary) 
there would be scope for a pramana (inference) 
Bauddha. sublating (satta):-In case momentariness is not ad- 

mitted i. e. if non-momentariness (is admitted) satta being sublated be- 
cause of the non-apprehension of the pervader (viz. momentariness) 
necessarily becomes pervaded by momentariness and yields its 
(momentariness) inference (i. e. gives rise to the probandum-momen- 
tariness)27 

Which is the per-Vader of satta? 28 
Bhatta. 


We say, (it is based on) succession and simultaneousness. To 
Bauddha explain: — satta (existence) is “causal efficacy” only 

and no other. That thing will not attain to the 
status of existence which does not initiate some causal efficacy because 
all objects (do initiate causal efficacy) at least from the fact that they 
constitute the cause of their own apprehension (jnffiia). Even though 
remaining unknown an object, if only its existence is held to be probable, 
becomes arthakriyakari (initiating causal efficacy) since all that, is the 
visaya of vijnana29. Hence it is arthakriyakaritva only that (constitutes) 
existence. Whatever is arthakriyakari that alone is the real existent 
(pramarthasat). And that (arthakriyakaritva) is concomitant with (either) 
successiveness or simultaneity; and these two will not result if objects 
are regarded as non-momentary (aksanika). An entity that is stable 
cannot effectuate simultaneously all the possible arthakriyas (practical 
or causal efficacies). If it did so there being nothing to be done 
the second moment it would cease to be an existent and being empti- 
ed of its causal efficacy would become momentary only. Nor does it 
produce (the effects) successively. Why should that entity when it is 
indeed potent to produce all effects, (it may be asked), produce some 
one effect to start with and not another, “postponement being out of 
the question in the case of what has the capacity” 


I 
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(27) Existence, “Satta is the probans and when raomentariness which is the 
probandum is not there, Satta ceases to exist, i. e. becomes momentary. 

(28) 3iT:“The question raised is on what ground is the pervasiveness of 
k§anikatva established. The answer is that without postulating momentariness it is 
impossible to apprehend existence (Satta) whether its effects are produced successively 
or simultaneously. It is to be noted that satta, is identified with causal efficacy. 

(29) g»?TSJ}|a^fq~Even probability presumes knowledge (vijnana) and as such 
constitutes causal efficacy. For, as a matter of fact it is inconsistent to doubt 
knowledge when there is its probability. Another explanation is that the knowledge 
of the absence of knowledge is arthakriyakari, * 

(Sud. 572) 

(30) This identical phrase is found in S. D. S. p. 8. Bauddha- 

dars'ana. . 
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15. If it be argued that postponement is due to the need for the 
presence of auxiliaries, we say, no. The auxiliaries, if they render no 
help to the entity, are not needed. But if they do render any service 
(to the entity) then that which is produced by those auxiliaries, that 
alone (viz. additament) will be the means of bringing about the effect 
since the production of the effect follows it immediately, The 
bhava (entity) however would become non-eftectual (i. e. would cease 
to be the karana. ^2 For if the effect is produced when the adventi- 
tious additament (is present) the permanent entity will cease to be the 
cause since it is different from it (i. e. the additament). If on the 
contrary it is held that it is non~different, then the entity also would 
become momentary since its origination is synchronous with that of the 
additament (because it is presumed that they are identical) and as for 
identity and difference (the third alternative) they are mutually 
contradictory. Hence existence (satta) is impossible for what is not 
momentary; so that it is evident there is inseparable concomitance 
between momentariness and satta in general. 




Again in the case of objects which are products, destruction is 
inevitable; for that reason also momentariness (must be ascribed) to 
pots etc. To explain: if of certain things something is inevitable no 
extraneous cause is needed for (what must happen to) those objects; 
and of objects that are products (krtaka) what is inevitable is destruc- 
tion so that there arises the knowledge of its inevitability (dhruva* 
bhavitva) being pervaded by a hostile probandum. (How such 
knowledge arises is explained); — Dhruvabhavita (i. e. destruction 
inherent in all objects) which is pervaded by the annulled necessity 
for an extraneous cause and which is perceived in the heat of fire etc. 
brings to mind its pervader, viz. the non-necessity (of an extraneous 
cause) and dispels what is its opposite, viz. the necessity (of an 


(31) the additament ( )j %~wit}i the auxiliaries. The 

additament itself produces the effect for it is seen that when the additament is absent 
the effect is also absent and is present when the former is present. So that it is not 
the permanent entity that is the cause of the effect. This is Bauddha rejoinder 
to Naiyayika who introduces the notion of auxiliaries* 


(32) following Sud, I read if the other reading, 

viz. is retained then it should be interpreted as Vfiq: 

and as The entity and the auxiliaries can only produce 

the distinct additament and not the effect, say, sprout etc. 


(33) cannot be said that when the auxiliary does effect something 


it is the permanent entity that has done it because the auxiliary and the entity are 
different. 


(34) The inevitability of its (say seed) destruction, because 

it is a product, is pervaded by the annulled extraneous probandum ( i. e. con- 
trary reason; Vide A. p. 306); in other words no extraneous cause is necessary to 
bring about destruction. When perishableness is the very nature of an object it 
must perforce be momentary. When the hetu is pervaded by a Sadhya which is con- 
trary to the one intended it is known as viruddha fallacy, 



extraneous cause). 33 Or the colours in a cloth which require an 
extraneous cause are pervaded by adhruvabhavita (i. e. state of being 
non-inherent or non-inevitable) and so dhruvabhavitva (inevitability) 
which is its opposite negates the necessity of an extraneous cause for 
(effecting) vina^a (destruction) because (in vina^a) the opposite of the 
pervader (the pervader being adhruvabhavitva) is perceived. 36 And 
vina^a requiring no extraneous cause is so by its (object) very nature 
(svabhavika) and operates the very moment after the object comes 
into being. Hence is established (the doctrine of) momentariness. 

16. The blows etc. however, dealt with a stick (say to a pot) are 
causes only of a different series (as that of the potsherd) and not of 
destruction. 37 Xhe (ordinary) observers however not noticing the 
distinctness of moments because of the origination of different yet 
similar (instants) fail, through ignorance of wdiat is real, to perceive the 
extinction (of the object) which goes on every moment and when they 
actually perceive a distinct series after the (pot) is broken with the 
stick, imagine that the destruction was effected then only and imagine 
(too) that the cause of destruction is the stick etc. As a matter of fact 
however the causes of destruction are none. And destruction which 
owes its origin to a different cause cannot by any means be non- 
different from the object since there is difference in the cause. 38 But 
if the difference between destruction and object (be admitted) then 
though destruction should take place the object would be apprehended 
as before (i. e. intact) just as when ‘cloth is’ is produced ‘pot’ would 
be apprehended. Hence objects come into being as perishable in 
nature from causes which are inherent in themselves only; as 
such the momentary nature of objects stands vindicated. Again 


(35) as the beat of fire is natural and inevitable and is 

not caused by any extraneous agency so destructibility of objects depends upon no 
distinct cause. The example given here is one of anvaya. 


(36) etc. Now is the same conclusion arrived at by the negative argu- 

ment “ vyatireka, as the previous example is one of positive argument - anvaya. The 
absence of the pervader must result in the absence of the pervaded, 


(37) - For bringing about the destruction of a thing no 

extraneous causes are needed. The germs of destruction are inherent in all objects, 
What the apparent destruction means is the replacement of one series by another as 
does the sprout series when the seed series comes to an end. 


(38) etc. The Bauddba here detects a dilemma; the destruc- 

tion caused by the blow cannot be regarded as identical with the entity (pot)' for each 
has its own cause of origination; nor can it be regarded as distinct from the entity, 
for then the pot though destroyed would remain intact there being no possible con- 
nection between the one and the other, 
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pots etc. though preserved with effort are seen to be desteoyed even 
without blows from the stick owing to the dismemberment of the parts 
brought on by their wearing out with the lapse of time. And this 
(destruction) does not take place (all at once) without its (object) 
undergoing change little by little from the (instant of its) origination. 
And the change as between the new and the old states (of a pot which 
IS under their observation for some days) is a matter of direct per- 
ception even by thcKe men who are not aware of the time when the 
pot came into ex^tence. Nor will a single pot possess several 
totures because of the incompatibility between diversity and unity 
the rest become different every moment, (the dharmin 
Iw “I ■ the formal process of inference may be stated 

thpv destroyed the moment after 

(sadhya) because they are existents (hetu), like 
and recognition also is for us Kke the lamp- 
flame only (i. e. illusory, similarity being confounded with identity). ^ 

17. Here is our answer Practical efficiency does not constitute 
Refutation of the ®®®tence. Of an existent (it maybe said) that 
doctrine of momenta- possesses practical efficiency but that alone is 
riness. not existence. And it is not obligatory that 

identified with practical 
efficiency since we may have an existent which is not arthakriyakari 
Nor IS It obligatory for every object that it should be the cause If (its. 
own) appiehension. Even though an object is not apprehended it 
may exist m its own right. And not all objects of past or future 
existence can serve as the visaya of knowledge (vijnana) for those 
fnfhp caMot in reason serve as causes of jnana. 

LL^ ill cause of jnana, 

oino! “ objects are achve in the production of all jnanas and 
since successive produchon is not admitted there can L no 
subsequent activity (why ? because activity is once for all exhausted) 
and because existence is characterised by arthakriyalcarflva it would 
result m the whole world becoming a mere blank immediately after all 
the objects are apprehended. Hence this (your argument) is worthless. 

succe^heirand ddav ru entities becomes manifest 

S auXriL tL T for by the fact of the necessity 

or auxuianos, and the auxiliaries do really nroduce fh(=' 

.additamen whose relation to the entity is eithefone of ideldy-^uS^' 
difference (tadatmyasambandha) or of difference only forffisW^n 
the case of a seed the additament is produced when there is contact 
oemanmt ri'n “ ff= (contact) absence the seed though 

S? iftl? before (the rise of addita- 

Srout) -r commencement (is seen of the 

sprout) so that our position does at no time swerve from reason. 

causal efficacy be ascribed to the 



It IS not So; by the mere contact its origination is not perceivecl- 
the contact of earth and water does not indeed generate the spront.^^. 
When however that causal efficacy is seen in the contact as qnaiihed 
by the seed, it must be admitted that the qualifying seed also possesses 
that causal efficacy. For him (Bauddha) however who does not admit 
the necessity of auxiliaries even the seed in the granary would sprout 
as there is no need for its contact with earth and water. 


Well, an object which has reached the final instant is itself com 
Bauddha petent to give rise to the sprout and does not 

require any aid. Yet though requiring no aid 
this (object) cannot reach that (final) state without the auxiliaries so 
that it fails to produce the sprout without them; the seed which is in 
the granary is indeed different and different is this which is in contact 
with the earth and from which the sprout originates.'^^. 


It is true (that the instants are different); but this has to be said 
here: — What has reached the ultimate instant is 
in contact with earth and water, and is the 
genitor of the sprout; and if it should remain in the granary only 
being no effort on the part of the farmer (we ask) does it generate the 
sprout ? If you say, yes, then of what use is the careful husbandry on 
the part of the farmer ? And the assiduous exertion of the learned 
(among the Bauddhas) in the form of prayer at the sanctuaiy for the sake 
of svarga and apavarga (release from samsara) and instruction thereto by 
the preceptors would all be to no purpose, because svarga and apavarga 
would result from vijnana alone when it has reached the final instant 
and there would be no room for merit and demerit. Hence the need 
for the auxiliaries has to be admitted; and it follows therefore that 
competency for action takes place in succession even in the case of an 
enduring object in the order in which the auxiliaries come into its 
contact. Hence there being no pramana invalidating the contrary of the 
sadhya (vipaksa, viz. nbn-momentariness) satta, whose concomitance 
with momentariness is absent, is incompetent to yield that probandum 


(39) The point is that samyoga which is a separate entity may itself be produc- 
tive of the sprout without the necessity of the seed. 


(40) &c. No doubt, says the Bauddha, the generation of the sprout 

does not need any auxiliary; but in order to reach the final instant the auxiliary is 
essential; cf. ^ Candrika. An entity needs 

auxiliaries not for producing an effect but In order that it may acquire that 
which gives rise to a new series. 


(41) &c.-Perhaps the sprouting for the Minaatnsaka is the one that 

results from careful cultivation of the soil etc. and not such as takes place in a gra* 
nary by the contact of earth and water. The Bauddha might retort by saying that 
for him also the final instant involves the farmer’s ploughing operation etc. His 
doctrine of the kurvadrQpa, ‘the immediate momentary antecedent of the effect’ how- 
ever is refuted by the Naiyayika by pointing out that it necessitates the admission of 
an infinite number of instants - Vide Dinakariya on atmavada, 




(viz, itiLonientariness).'^2 ]^or can it be maintained that owing to 
its inherent nature destruction does not require an extraneous cause; the 
potsherd series which is inherent in the pot-series does need (for its 
origination) an extraneous cause in the shape of blows from the stick 
and in consequence there occurs the fallacy-anaikantika or straying 
away of reason. 

Well, if by an extraneous cause destruction which is distinct from 
Bauddha object should arise let there be the apprehen- 

sion of the object as before even when destruction 
has taken place, (which apprehension however is not seen to arise). 
Hence destruction arises from the very nature (of the object). 

What do you understand by svabhavikatva (i. e. being in the very 
Eh&tta. nature of objects)? 

The meaning is that destruction takes place from the very nature 
of the objects and from no extraneous cause. 

Bauddha. 

Well, if destruction though arising from (the very nature of) the 
object should be (regarded as being) distinct from 
the object, it (the object) would be apprehended 
(intact) as before so that the blemish would be similar (in either case). 
But - this is only for the sake of argument - if destruction be 
considered as non-distinct from the object then because destruction 
(vinaia) being abhava is’non-perceptive the object also would become 
non-perceptive. And (really) to talk of identity between the positive 
and negative entities which are in their nature diametrically opposed to 
each other is nothing but temerity. 

But the term destruction does not connote an entity which is 
either independent or identical (as compared with 
Bauddha. object) since it is void (tn99ha-empty of 

content). 

Then, since there is no destruction of an object that is produced 

_ (like pot etc.) its permanence alone would result 

so that your doctrine of momentariness is most 
successfully established ! Hence with the (occurrence of) destruction 
though it be independent (of the object) the apprehension etc. of the 
object will (certainly come to an end)-that this is so has to be admitted 
even by one who does not desire (its disappearance). Again it was 

(42) etc. —The Bauddha had maintained (Vide para 14 ibid) that if momen- 

tariness is not accepted or in other words if the opposite (vipak?a, viz. permanence) is 
accepted there would be neither successive nor simultaneous origination of an effect. 
Now the Mimamsaka has shown that this negating pramapa (anupalabdhi) is inopera- 
tive since successive origination (on the part of an enduring object) can be accounted 
for by the association of auxiliaries. Hence the statement stands 

disproved. 

(43) The Mimamsaka conclusion is that destruction must be regarded as bring- 
ing about the md of the object though it is distinct from the object. The Buddhistic 
objection that if it be distinct its counter-correlative (pratiyogin) ought to continue 
to exist is waived on the ground of universal experience. ) 
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said that every moment there was change of state; let it be so; still on 
that score only the object that is liable to change (i.e. dharmin) cannot 
be said to be destroyed every moment since there is no pramana (to 
support such a view). The different states if they do not mutually cancel 
each other can be found simultaneously in the object but if opposed to 
each other they can be there in succession. This being so, it is reasonable 
to expect an object to suffer annihilation through the dismemberment of 
the parts, even when guarded with effort, after it has passed through the 
stages of newness and reached the stage of decay. And moraentariness 
of even pots etc. cannot be adduced from satta (hetu) on the mere 
analogy of the lamp-flame. The satta cannot be the right hetu since 
its non-existence ‘‘in things which do not resemble the subject 
(vipaksa)” is inconclusive, and as the proposition (viz. pots etc. are 
momentary) is contradicted by perception of the nature of recognition- 
(cf. This pot is the same as that seen before). Nor is it (recognition) 
to be explained away by similarity since no notion of commonness 
running through the parts arises. The conception of samanya neces- 
sarily implies ‘inclusion’ (anuvrtta-‘one nature running through many 
individuals’). And no ‘inclusion’ is possible to one who advocates 
universal momentariness. If however it is (considered) possible then 
there can be no universal momentariness. Hence there is no warrant 
for the view that objects are all momentary; and by no means (could 
momentariness be ascribed) to ^abda; even at the final stage it is not 
subject to destruction; if it were so subject^ its minute (yet gradual) 
destruction could have been supposed, (if ^abda were destroyed in the 
end we could say that it underwent gradual extinction), ^abda is 
therefore eternal. There is the logical form also-Sab da is eternal 
because it is the visaya of the auditory perception, like ^abdatva, 
(which is a universal and so eternal). 

18. One ought not to be deluded into thinking that there is no 

s'abdatva-^miiversal. f.=‘bdatva (Sabdaiap (we have) recogtii- 

tion (in proof of that): — Those going m a forest, 
hearing some peculiar sound not heard before entertain the doubt 
that it may be the (cry) of some animal. And without a knowledge of 
the universal (samanya), doubt as regards the particular does not arise. 
Even so there exists a certain intermediate (or subordinate) universal 
which gives rise to the notion of inclusion (anuvrtta) as in the third 
letters of the (five) consonant — groups viz. gakara(‘g’ sound) etc. 
and of exclusion from the first letters, viz. kakara etc. Similarly there 
exist univcrsals suggesting the notion of inclusion in the first, second, 
fourth and fifth letters, each (universal) relating to its own particulars. 

How is it to be known ? (i. e. by which pramana). It is by recog- 
nition only. To explain: — ^for those who hear the*d’ sound uttered in a 

(44) The three essential conditions of a proper hetu (trairupya) are;— -that it 
should be present in the subject-pak^a, that it should be found only in things having 
the probandura- ^T'«3T, that it should be absent in things in which the sadhya is not- 
vipaksa cf, I, L. E. p. 181. Here the third condition ~ absence in vipaksa is not 
guaranteed for we are not sure that satta is absent in what is the opposite of momen- 
tariness, viz. in what is stable. Hence the reasoning is invalid. 
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(45) The eternity of s'abda is established by the hetu and the examples 

given are valid since they contain both the hetu and the sadhya viz. nityatva: jati as 
found in the third letters etc. of the consonant group is nitya. 

(46) The probandum Cbeing eternal’) is absent in the conch-sound though the 
probans (‘being auditory’) is present. Hence the fallacy anaikantika ‘co-existing with 
the sadhya, only partially’; or the hetu being discrepant with the sadhya, 

(47) The syllogistic form would then be;-- 
Here the excluding adjunct is 

(48) ijjfefejjce arrived at here viz. that sound is a quality and 
not either substance or action (movement) is known as paris'^ei?aaumana - inference 
by elimination, 


somewhat distant place doubt arises whether it is the 'ga’ sound etc. 
(i. e. any third varjia of the consonant groups). And this doubt is not 
caused by ‘datva’ since it is absent in sounds like ‘ga’. Hence there exists 
(a subordinate universal) which gives rise to the notion of inclusion 
as regards third letters etc. and of exclusion as regards others and by 
whose apprehension this doubt arises. Similarly when ‘gha’ sound is 
uttered doubt is with reference to ‘bha’ sound etc. and not with refe- 
rence to others. As such, there is a samanya also in the fourth letters; 
alike in the first, second, and fifth letters, sanianyas exist, each in its 
group. With these examples only (i. e. subordinate universals serving 
as examples) and with auditory pei'ception as the hetu the eternity of 
s'abda is infcrred.'^^ 

19. Well, are not the sounds proceeding from conch etc. though 
non-’eternal have ^ravanatva (i. e. being the object of auditory percep- 
tion) as their hetu which in consequence is (to be regarded as) anai- 
kantika (fallacy) 

No, they too arc eternal (as vouched for) by recognition. If how- 
ever recognition fails in their case (i. e. if recognition cannot establish 
their jati) then anaikantika could be avoided by qualifying sravanatva 
with the adjunct “being other than dhvani” And when dhvanis are 
admitted to be impermanent (they become karya or product;) and 
because a karya without a substratum (asraya) cannot be thought of 
there must be some substance (dravya) serving as its substratum. And 
because there is no valid ground to establish a multiplicity of it (viz. 
asraya as we can, in the case of a pot, we must admit that it is one 
only); and if it is one, because dravya (say cloth which has as its asraya 
not one but several threads) is not seen to have a single dravya as its 
asraya (dhvani cannot be dravya); if it is other than dravya since there 
is lacking in it ‘the direct and immediate cause of conjunction and dis- 
junction (i, e. since it does not satisfy the definition of karma) it is not 
karma. If it is akarma then by the method of residues the remaining 
alternative is that the sounds must come under quality (guiia). Now if 
(dhvani) is the quality of earth like drum (which is an earth-product) 
or the quality of water like the waves etc. it cannot be apprehended by 
the ear since there is no contact between the ear (and the drum etc.). 
Hence it is not a quality of earth etc. It stands to reason to regard it 
as the quality of air. (To explain) : The airs (i. e. the air in contact 
with the conch, the air in contact with the drum etc.) when arising 
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(i. e. set m motion) from the contact of the mouth with the conch 
(when the conch is blown) or from the contact of the drum with the stick 
or irom any other, arise qualified by the respective sounds and circulat- 
mg m all directions come into contact with the organ of hearing: and 
^en the sound that reaches there (the vayu in the ear) is apprehended 
by the auditory organ by means of samyukta-samavaya (inherence- 
m-the-conjunct)49 Now that it has been proved that ^abda 
(of the nature of dhvani) is the quality of vayu (by this very 

(referring to the Naiy^ikas) 
that ether has sabda as its hetu’ (i. c. sabda being the quality of 
ether it is the means of proving its existence) stands refuted. As 
^ ^abda~which are eternal we must admit 
that they come under the category of dravyas. It may be urged that 
these also could be proved to come under the category of guna since 
like sound, they are sabda. But it is not so because of the pratisadhana 
(or satpiatipaksa where the probandum is counterbalanced by another 
Varnas are not gunas; because being other than dhvani, 
and Hke of . hearing, like ^abdatva, like dik, 

How dik (space) and kala (time) are apprehended by the organ 
of hearing, has been s ated already (vide para 8 ibid). As for the (hetu) 
which purports to establish gunatva of ^abda on the b4is of the following 
syllogistic reasoning— Sabda (of the nature of varna) is guna; because it 
IS pprehended by a single pnse-organ except that of touch, like 
colour ^c., that also is rebutted by the previously stated ‘counter- 
furte ^ (Satpratipaksa). So let not the topic be pursued 

Hence since there is recognition of varnas of yesterday and to-dav 

each utterance 

In the lesult it is evident that utterance is not the cause of ilabda but it 
merely reveals It. And there can possibly be no cause other than 
utterance (for the origin of ilabda and utterance has been shown to be 
o nly its revealer and not originator) so that (sabda) is not a product; 

^ (49) Dhvani is neither substance nor action. It is not substance heranco 

mberes in one substance only while substance inheres in more than one as not in 
two halves and cloth in several threads. Dhvani is not karma fartinn nr ^ ^ 
because it isflot the direct and iurmediata caused”' “ d SsS 
whereas action IS such. Similarly dhvani does not fall under the other cnte^ 
such as jati, vis esa, samavaya and- abhava (vide N m n TTAnr* 

ga,a or quality. It cauuot be the quality of Srth (prtWvi) We 
by the auditory sense and there is no contact between the ear and the'(Sdrff‘^ 
where the sound is produced. Nor is it the quality of ether as IdmittShv^h 
Naiyayika since an infin ty of sounds has to be acccni-crl AifW L ^ 

or kadamba analogy, x/e Mlmanrsa wiLriX? dttiTs qTabtyTT 

air and the manner m which it is conveyed to the ear is explained thut-wLrl f 
instance a conch is blown there arises a specific (qualified) air and beinff Kv n + 

Bhate“" according to the 
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therefore not being subject to destruction its eternity is assured, 
indeed it is only a positive entity whicii has neither origin nor d^ 
tion that constitutes eternality. 


(50) A positive entity ( and not 

admitted by him to be eternal) which has neither 
nityatva» 


CHAPTER VII 
Topic ImpoFi of Propositions 

Though eternal (i. e. the relation between the word and its sense 
Sutra 24. f eternal and hence Sabda, artha and Sam- 

<- ^^so eternal as pointed out in Sutra 

V), the yedic texts are no authority in determining the sense (vi? 

reason (to support the view that the 
Sfifra) "" explicative of dharma- (This is the purvapalia 

The utterance of the words which are implied in the meanings, is 
Sutra 25. ^“9 object of an action (i. e, indicating that 

.-.tog. d „d. stgCr tiw r E 

to, ,h. .Ityirtto, (topin to, pto'ppigoto g g “hS 

t'^e Iddhanta 

In loke (in noii-Vedio language) the order of words in oral or 
Sutra 26. written composition is dependent upon man’s 

wM, „ tog.* to.pig,vug.sr.tots.”r 

1. It IS true that because the relation between the word and its 
meaning IS non-human (in its origin) the cognition of the meanin'i 
arises only through (observing) the usage of words among the elders^ 
Hp ! purport of the (Vedic) sentence^ (vakya) not 

fnbnrb’nn® toman convention has no basis so that the Vedic 

1 junctions are no valid means of proof in regard to dharma. a To 

meaning of the 

sentence or the sentence constituted by their collocation or the 
^eanmgs of words. Now nowhere is it perceived that the cognition of 


^ (1) The Sutra should be recast thus ; — ^ ulSitiifa TifliSrar iiaiaia - 1 
( 2 ) We have uo meaus o{ ascertaimug that a particular 

?rSaktf Ys^a‘wr'f-“«“a“®; we know only the denotativeness of words- 
L known thr™T„wri^ ^ f objective alone constitutes dharma and that 

— lufth^tnot^^^^^^^ ‘---possibility of 
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\ sentence arises from individual words. Nor do words 
possess the potency to denote the innumerable judgments (in which 

that (Sambandhagrahana) is impossible seeing 

that, the meanings of sentences are endless. As for a Vedio sentence 
potency to denote It is absolutely impossible since it cannot S 

fo 3 ?^h^pf As the meanings of words are 

found to be common in an infinite number of judgments (vakvarthas) 

nc ithtr th; senf.n^ <^annot be apprehended, 

noithei the sentence which is a collocation of words nor the meanings 

of words can be deno ative (of vakyartha). A word whose iSakfi Y . ^ 
Its relation with the object which it signifies) is not comprehended 
(meaning) as evidenced in the ci^se of 
thp fir^’r ^ child cannot make out the meaning of a word uttered for 

ah ■ 1 they do comprehend the sense then 

all etfoit at undei standing the denotation of words (Saktigraha) would 
be purposeless If it be argued (says the opponent) X thoiTgh a 
f J unapprehended is not denotative, still eitter a 
(Padasamgha'ta) or the final varna of the sentence 
associated with the impressions produced by the varnas that have suc- 
cesswely preceded it or the partless vakyasphota wilf denot ihe mean- 
* V®. ®®"tence without depending upon the apprehension of the 

Sit = alLdy, been said 

mat in that case the import of a sentence would be comprehended 
even by those who have not had the required instructioTaSd com 
prehension of denotation (fektigraha) would be useleL 

2. But the knotyledge of the meanings of words is an auxiliary 
Siddhantin. comprehension of the sentence and as 

f -1 ^ nothing wrong if those who are 

^ (i* e. the import of the propositionY 

pufposSSi® mstruction in the meanings of word^s is not 



What is said is untenable If the sentence (as such) which is 
Opponent. quite dilferent from the words should sienifv 

r directly and with its own jjakti fpotenrvV thf- 

k mcJfti ° ‘ “ ®®®*®n®f which is distinct from that of theVords^ what 
An^wben fh knowledge of the meanings of the words ? 

And when that serves no purpose (effort at acquiring) the knowledw 
of the meanings of words is useless for those who wish to oet at t£e 
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meaning of a Word is general and the meaning of a sen- 
tence is particular and the relation is one of the 
nature of samanya-vis'esa. 

but one cannot be sure of the cognition of any definite 
particular because the general (samanya) is’ com- 
mon to all the particulars. Hence in the sentence 
^ ‘Bring the cow’ what is understood from the word ‘bring’ (anayana) 

I which is general though desiderating a particular, does not necessarily 

j point to the bringing of a cow only; so that the bringing of a cow only 

I (and of none else) would not suggest itself (as the meaning of the 

I sentence). Nor can it be said that definiteness (i. e. a well defined 

mutual relation between ‘cow’ and ‘bring’) could be secured by ^ 

f akanksa (expectancy), sanniddhi (contiguity), and yogyatva (compati- f- 

bility)^ ; for though they exist we do not perceive their links, (the I | 

! relation is not apprehended). Apprehending a cow by. means of 

I pratyaksa one who wishes to know to whom it belongs will not make 

out that the owner is Devadatta though he is contiguous to it (Sannidhi) 5. \ 

Hence the import of a sentence being thus devoid of all authoritative 
basis must be understood to be due to convention. But there being none I ' 

(no author, because the Veda is apauruseya) to fix up the convention I ■ 

in the case of the Veda it is not a valid means of knowledge (pramana). I: ; 

I Or (as an alternative) postulating human agency to the scriptural texts | 

I their validity' as a means of knowledge has to be admitted solely on the fl ; 

I ground of human trustworthiness. And it is but proper to attribute ill ■, 

i human authorship to the Vedic utterance on the analogy of the common || | 

i experience that all sentences owe their origin to man. Bat if as regards 1 1 

matters of this description (i. e. of the nature of dharma;and adharma) no li | 

validity could be attached to (the utterance of) men, then let the Vedas p " 

be (understood to be) not valid testimony. Any way the doctrine that f| 

^ the Veda as a pramana does not require any corroboration, falls to the if! •; 

ground:-this is the purvapaksa (the opponent’s contention.) || • 


Weil, the 

Siddhaiitin, 

It is true; 
Opponent. 



(4) According to the Nyaya theory of S'abdabodha or verbal c:)gnition three 
elements are required (a) verbal expectancy (akanksa) which consists in a word 
requiring another word to convey a complete judgment; (b) Yogyatva or compati- 
bility, i. e. the non-contradiction of the relation we have in mind in a combination of 
ideas, (c) Proximity (asatti) consisting in the articulation of words without unneces- 
sary delay. Proximity is temporal in conversation and spatial in written composition. 
A fourth element (tatparyajnana) is often necessary. It is the knowledge of the idea of 
the speaker or the writer -(vide Vedantaparibha§a, Agamaprakarana). 

(5) &C.:-Is 'this not a shifting of the ground from the logical to the 

psychological, from the verbal to the perceptive ? 

^ Candrka p. 152. 



fl 
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(6 a) 5El?2r, etc.:-- Now in the sentence its denotativeness 

is understood through inference based on positive and negative concomitance-* 
but when the same sentence is heird later, the S'abclabodha is not, 
says the Bh&tta Siddhantin, got from the sentence direct but only from a recollection 
of the meanings of words comprising the sentence for, as it is pointed out, even when 
a few words are forgotten one is able to construct the sense, and there need be no 
verbal recollection. 


3. Here some say:-“The meaning of a sentence is indeed denoted 
-i-T,-!, directly by the sentence itself and its relation 

Prabhakara. (with the meaning) is cognised by tipalaksana.^ 

The sentence which contains the word ‘cow’ gives the meaning 
(vakyartba) viz. (some act) connected with an animal having the dewlap. 
This is how the sentence is to be straight away construed”. 


What you say is right.^^ It is how the denotativeness (Vyutpatti) 

_ of the sentence is acquired but still it is not direct- 

Bhatta. ly from the sentence that the "‘cognition of the 

sentence arises” (i. e. it is not that the sense is denoted by the vakya 
as you imagine) for even when hidden (i. e. when forgotten) it (vakyar- 
tha) is comprehended. In those who are competent to recollect the 
meanings of words, it is perceived that they have the knowledge of the 
sense of the passage even though the previous parts of the sentence have 
been forgotten, just as the knowledge of the meaning of a word does 
not arise from the last letter only when the previous letters are forgotten, 
even so Ihe knowledge of the meaning of a sentence does not arise 
when the previous words which are parts of the sentence are forgotten. 
But it is seen that in very long sentences we get at their meaning even 
though the earlier words are forgotten. (Hence no dependence on 
words), and it cannot be said that though the words as such (svarupena) 
have been forgotten we can with the help of the recollected meanings 
of words infer, (restore) the sentence, composed of words which denote 
those meanings and from that (sentence) obtain the knowledge of the 
meaning of the sentence. There is no proof for this process (channel) 
of construing the sense. When for sure with the recollected meanings 
of words the knowledge of the import of the sentence is directly possible 
which person would devise such a channel of apprehension ? We vrill 
point out in the sequel that vakyartha (import of a proposition) results 
from padartha (import of words). Even for those who say that the 
words only which are denotative of their own meanings as related to 

(6) The sentence which contains the word cow is denotative of all the judg- 
ments (vakyarthas) in which in any way, there is the relation of an animal having 
dewlap with a karya and because the relation is general it seems to be regarded as 
upalaksana. The relation understood in this sense is inclusive in character and is not 
liable to the charge that anvitasakti leads to an infinity of judgments. 

The doctrine here stated viz. that the sentence itself is directly denotative of 
its sense by upalak^ana-sambandha and not through the meanings of words (padarthas) 
is advocated by the Prabhakara School. This very karika, viz. 
etc. ’ is quoted in Laghu^andrika, a standard commentary by Gauda Brahmananda 
on Advaita Siddhi of Madhusudanasarasvati, and explained as the view of anvitabhi- 
dhana vSdins. (Advaita Siddhi-N, S. p. 673), 
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some othef words by satisfying the syntactical needs of akahksa, San* 
nidhi and yogyata are the ground for the cognition of the import of a 
proposition there would arise no knowledge of the vakyartha when 
some of the words are forgotten so that they are equally liable to the 
same charge.'^ 

Again for those who argue thus each word would become an 
independent sentence. Nowhere would it be possible for a unitary 
sentence (i. e. it would be impossible for a group of words to signify 
a connected sense). In the sentence “Bring the cow’", (gamanaya ) the 
word ^cow’ (go-padam) denotes the cow associated with the action of 
bringing (anayana karmabhutam); similarly ‘bring’, (anayatih) also 
denotes bringing associated with the object cow (gokarmakanayanam). 
And since they are distinct (in so far as the relation is altered) there 
would be no sentence-unity. 

4. . BuHt may be argued -though the related complexes (synthe- 
sised words) are different since only one of them is the principal, 
sentence-unity is declared on the ground of the unity of purpose, (the 
construed meaning of the full sentence is one and it centres round 
‘anayana’, since according to Prabhakara the final meaning of the 
sentence is karya). That does not stand to reason. For those 
who affirm that (in a sentence) there are several complexes there 
could be no sentence-unity merely because the purpose is one. 

If there be such, then sentence-unity would be possible for example 
even here:-‘‘He shall sacrifice, Svarga is the reward, the goat is the 
oblation, Agni is the deity”, because the purpose of all these statements 
taken together is the performance of yiiga which includes the material 
(drvya), the deity (devata), and the reward (phala). Similarly (the 
sentence) “He shall sacrifice on new-moon and fulbmoon days” would 
get into syntactical relation with “He shall perform the yaga having 
samit (fire-sticks) as its deity” since both (the pradhana and ahga) serve 
a single purpose. 

Well, syntactical unity is welcome (to us) as stated (in Jaiminiya 
Sutra III, viii-4:-“That sentence which denotes the pradhana (the prin- 
cipal) and that which denotes the anga (the subsidiary) constitute a 
unit-sentence, because they together serve a single purpose (tadarthat- 
vat)”. The Bhasyakara also (states); — “The statements regarding the 
subsidiaries (dharmanam) constitute a single vakya along with the 
statements regarding the New-moon and Full-moon sacrifices”. What 
you say is true; but there, it is from the context (prakarana) that the 
unitary nature of the sentence is inferred and not directly, (the sentences 
are seen to be different but from the context syntactical unity has 
to be inferred). Otherwise (i. e. if unity is accepted as being direct 
and not inferential) it would amount to accepting vakya as the means 

(7) This criticism it must be supposed is levelled against another variant of anvita- 
bhidhana doctrine. It is not the sentence as a whole or the group of words that is 
denotative of the propositional import but the words individually signifying their own 
meanings as related with others, help to denote the vakyartha* 


oi ascertaining (the ahga or the ancillary), s Similarly in the 
sentence ‘"gam anaya” (bring the cow) there would arise directly 
no idea of a single sentence (according to anvitabhidhana vada); 
but that (it is directly a single sentence) is admitted (by all). Hence it 
must be held that in all cases of ekavakyatva such words only as arc 
not fulfilling their function separately (as contrasted with anvita padas) 
attain their end by pointing to a single (synthetically connected) sense. 
And in your doctrine (referring to Prabhakara) the word ‘anaya’ having 
signified the bringing'-connected-with-'cow comes to an end and the 
word ‘cow’ also comes to an end by indicating the cow-connected-' 
with-bringing, so that it would certainly result in vakyabheda (syntacti- 
cal split). It is not (i. e. you do not say) that the word “cow” has its 
function completed by indicating bringing-connected~with-cow (for 
we have seen that the “cow” denotes only ‘cow-connected-with bring- 
ing’) and ekavakyata could have resulted if it had meant so (i. e. bring- 
ing-connected-with-cow). ^ But if it be said that the word “cow” 
also denotes bringing-connected-with-cow (just as “bringing” does) 
then it would have to bear more than one sense (which is a blemish) 
since both ‘cow’ and ‘bringing” are denoted by it (viz. “cow”). The 
denotativeness of “cow” is not otherwise determined (i. e. by a word 
found in ‘gamanaya’ and is other than “go”); so that without signify- 
ing it (i. e. gorupartha) it might denote only bringing-connected-with- 
cow, 10. 


(8) — The general rule is that statements relating to 

the principal and auxiliary acts together constitute a single syntactically connected 
sentence. But the subsidiary nature of a thing (afiga) is determined by six pramanas 
or ‘modes of evidence’ :S‘ruti~direct statement, lihga— word-meaning, vakya-syntacti« 
cal connection, prakarana-context or interdependence, Sthana-position, and Samakhya- 
name. These pramanas are of successively decreasing force and there is no warrant 
for altering this order. Now in the two statements under consideration: (i) 

, (ii) the syntactical unity is inferred by prakarana, not 

by vakya, for these are two distinct sentences. 

The Sutra quoted here is truncated, the full sutra being which 

controvets a pQrva-pak§a sutra. 


(0) In according to the Prabhakara doctrine (i) ‘go’ means cow-cori' 

nected-with-bringirtg and not bringing-connected-with-cow, and (ii) ‘anaya’ means 
bringing-Connected-with-cow and not cow-connected-with-bringing. If i and ii 
meant the same thing there would be sentence-unity but such is not anvitabhidhana. 

(lO) To obviate the necessity^ of “gopada” bearing a double meaning we might 
.suppose that the sense of "gopada” is indicated by some other word and that its func- 
tion in the sentence is only to suggest the vis'i^tartha, viz. bringing-as-related-to-cow 
but no such explanatory word exists. Hence the double significance of “gopada” 
cannot be avoided. 
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5. Moreover in the sentence “ati^obhano raja-purusah”ioa 
(very handsome is the king’s man), it is seen that between the qiiality 
“handsomeness” associated with “very” and “man” associated with 
“king” there is a second mutual connection. It is evident that when 
we have compound words the connection is between words which are 
already connected; hence here the connection is only between the 
meanings of words that have been connected. And this (i. e. the con> 
neetion between the connected-anvitanvayah) does not result from the 
denotative power of words. The word purusa (in hajapurusa’) denotes 
the connection between purusa only with some other artha "(and not of. 
puru^a-connected-with-raja) for its significance is only in relation to it 
(i. e. it can connect its own sense “ svartha” with some other word-raja 
or sobhana but it is not competent to connect purusa-connected-with- 
raja with any other word). Hence it is incapable of denoting the 
connection between the already conjoined words.^o*^ Similarly the 
word ‘f^obhana’ (handsome) also states the connection of its own sense 
Sobhanatva (the quality of being handsome) with some other word 
and not its connection with a connected compound word. 
So it must be admitted that the connection between the connected words 
is necessarily determined by the meanings of words (and not by 
pada^akti as maintained in anvitabhidhana-vada). 

Again.it is indisputable that customary or conventional usage 
(rudhi) in reference to any word has precedence over its etymological 
sense (yoga), because it (rudhi) is comprehended ( i. e. asserts itself ) 
sooner than the other. But according to anvitabhidhana strength and 
weakness (i. e. that rudhi is stronger than yoga) would be reversed. By 
the time the aggregate (the word taken as a whole) “a^vakarna” brings 
to mind the class notion of (a particular) tree (by that very time) the 
word ‘a^va’ also would certainly bring to mind (the notion of) ‘horse’ 
and the word ‘karna’ also, of a part of the body (viz. ear) so that there 


(10 a.) : etc. This illustration is given to show that the Pra- 

bhakara doctrine breaks down when construing compound sentences. In ‘atis^obha- 
no rajapurusah’ we have to admit that the two compound words should first be 
separately interpreted and then the vakyartha as a whole has to be understood. The 
first compound means Very handsome’ and the second’ ‘king (’s) man.’ These two 
meanings are now to be connected in accordance with the syntactical requirements 
to arrive at the final meaning. It is obvious that what is done at this stage is the 
construing (anvaya) of the meanings-ihe very process which the Bhattas adopt. The 
Prabhakara view of anvitabhidhana has no place at this stage of the process of 
interpretation whatever may be the case when compound words are interpreted separa- 
tely. For there '■ is no word functioning to be put forward as anvitabhidhayaka. In- 
the present instance what is . required is that ‘rajapuru§a’, a related complex 
has to be related to ‘atis'obhana*, also a related complex. The word purusa m ay 
conceivably denote its meaning but it can by no means be regarded as denoting 
rajapurusa related to some other meaning.. The point is that at this stage we are 
concerned with padartha alone and not with padas. This interpretative method, 
the Bhattas maintain, is the one to be adopted not. only here but in all verbal inter- 
pretation (vakyartha) on the principle of ‘laghava’ or economy, 

(lO.b.) another reading is 

which means that s'obhana is competent to denote connection with the iincompounded 
purusa and vice versa, ■ ■ . ... 
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is no difference at the time of recollection (of these two notions-one 
arising from rudhi and the other from yoga); the revealing of the sense 
however in ‘yogavrtti’ (i. e. significance by etymological relation) is 
accomplished by its own parts being at once mutually related without 
requiring any other word. The rudhi however (according to Prabha- 
kara) desiderating the association of a complement requires another 
word and is consequently slow in revealing the sense (abhidhana here 
means conveying the import of the proposition)-as such (there occurs) 
the reversal (of the accepted view that rudhi is more potent than 
yoga).ii 


6 . If on the other hand the denotation of a word is confined to 
meaning alone (not going beyond itself as in 
through implication. anvitabhidhanavada) the customary sense (as given 
in the dictionary - kosla) would be secured on the 
mere hearing of the letters (composing the word), there being no need 
for another (complementary) word and it would (therefore) be more 
potent than the etymological sense which is obtained by implication 
(laksana) from the meanings of the parts and which therefore is of the 
nature of the import of a proposition. 12 


Similarly^ in such sentences as-‘very sweet is cow’s milk’, ‘slender 
sweet is goat’s milk’, ‘the serpent-scent is similar to ketakl-scent’, (the 
incongruity) has to be shown. 12a Hence (this is the Bhatta doctrine) 
with the meanings of words obtained by means of the denotative power 
the import of a proposition (vakyartha) is construed on the basis of 
laksana or implication. Such being the siddhanta,in the sentence ‘bring 
the cow’ (gamanaya) anayathil;i (i. e. the root ni with an preceding it) 
having denoted ‘bringing’ in general (anayanatvajati) expresses by impli- 
cation a particularised act of bringing (which is the ground of jati); the 
word ‘cow also through its own sense (gotva) indicates by implication 


(11) According to anvitabhidhana the word asVakarm sense of 

a tree would not in us isolation become significant but would require another suitable 
word as Its complement (pratiyogi-one of the two relata) and hence would be more 
tardy m conyeymg the sense than in its etymological sense. This is opposed to the 
genera ly accepted view that rudhi has primacy over yoga. As'vakarpa as a compound 
when the etymological sense is taken is self-complete and we get at the meaning of 
horse s ear without reference to any other term. When however it means a tree its 
meaning cannot be understood without reference to something else to constitute its 
anvita. HenM the former is s'ighrapravrtta. In the stage of recollection the me.ning! 

meanings of words 

and the import of the proposition composed of those words is cognised by means of 
ak|apa (implication). In construing compound words such as ‘Ss'vakarm’ we have 
Wrtha Vakyarthasthivnlyst’-resrS 


want of words by which the analogy mig^t iTc^rt^deTathSi^^^^^^^ tus!” 


bringing only with which it (go) is related in its capacity as parlicu- 
larised (grammatical) object. (It is to be understood that ‘bringing’ is 
the sentence-import and hence both words-anayatih and ‘go’ imply 
bringing). Hence in whichever sentence whichever’ idea is regarded 
as central that very idea is expressed by implication based on the 
denotative significance of the word of which it is the meaning, the 
other words (in the sentence) also denoting their own sakyartha 
express the same central idea by implication in their (svartha) rela- 
tional aspect. Where however the relation is between those already 
related (as in “ati^obhano rajapurusah) there also by a succession 
of implications of the implied meanings the full import of the sentence 
is established, That is the way (to construe sentences). 

7. "Well, how can it be said that the word ‘go’ denoted as being 
accusative, though implying an action having it (‘go’) as its object,- 
implies ‘bringing’ only (and not any other action as seeing or binding)? 
We say (in reply) it is because of the sentence-unity. The process of 
signifying a secondary sense no doubt starts in a general manner but 
is restricted (to a particular sense) by sentence-unity and that this is 
so is accepted on the strength of experience. Even by him who 
favours anvitabhidhanavada it must be admitted that words used in 
the secondary sense start vaguely (not specifically) and get into rela- 
tion with such words as are determined by the sentence-unity. For 
instance (the Grammarians) desire the use of a dvandva-compound in 
cases where a single word denotes two or more meanings simultane- 
ously. There, in the compound (say) ‘'dhavakhadirau” (dhava and 
khadira are the names of trees) the uninflected substantive ‘khadira’ 
though indicating by implication some other word (object) in order 
that the dual number (Khadirau) may be justified implies (laksayati) 
dhava only, and not any other word, just because of the juxtaposition 
of the word (viz. dhava). It should be so everywhere. And because 
this Sabdabodha (anvayavii^esah) arises in the manner described above 
it is (clear that it is) not the outcome of the inseparability of connection 
(between probans and probandum as urged by the Vaiscsikas) but 
results from syntactical unity only. Hence the validity of ^abda 
(laukika as well as vaidika) as a right means of apprehension as distinct 
from inference. 


(13) It is the meaning of the leading word that determines the import of 
propositions in general. In the sentence ‘bring the cow — gamanaya’, anayana is the 
important idea and that constitutes thevakyartha; the other words are adjectival. Now 
through its denotative potency the word anaya means the class notion anayauatva 
and by implication the individual act of bringing-anayanadirupara vyaktim. The word 
go’ denotes by its s’akti ‘gotva’ and by implication based on its relation 
(gosambandliini), as object points to the same leading idea ‘bringing’. 

(13. a.) — The implication of the implied. We have this 

when s'akyartlia is indirectly related. In the sentence, ‘atis^obhano rajapurusah’ we 
get by s'akti, atis'aya and s'obhanatva, and by lak§ana, atis ayitas^obhanatva and 
this gets related to rajapurusa (which is again a compound) through laksitalaksana, 
Rajapurusa has similarly to be construed when relating it to atis‘obhana, 
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8. Well, (rejoins the anvitabhidhanavadin) even though the cow 
and JJevadatta are perceived and there exist also the necessary condi- 
tions for the comprehension of the import of the proposition, viz. 
expectancy, juxtaposition, and compatibility, we get no idea of their 
mutual connection, (vide para 2 ibid). Hence the meanings of words fail to 
convey the meaning of the sentence so that it is but proper to attribute 
the combining potency to words only (and not to meanings of words 
as advocated by the Bhattas). 

( says the abhihitanvayavadin ) is common to anvita- 
bhidhana also: at the very time the two objects (Devadatta and cow) 
are apprehended in perception, the words that are denotative of them 
are recollected but they do not convey the connection of their mean- 
mgs even though expectancy etc. do exist. If it be said that the words 
indicate the identical relation which they were observed to indicate 
when, juxtaposed in a particular order, they were used by the elders, 
and none other, that (argument) applies equally to the meanings of 
words. And those meanings of words also (brought together cons- 
ciously) in order that the meaning of one word may get into relation 
with that of another, yield the meaning of the sentence (as a whole) so 
mat there .IS no blemish, Where however man’s freedom is 
(perceived) in brmging about such aggregation (of the padarthas by 
using corresponding words) there, validity depends upon his will; but 
where there is no such freedom (validity or pramanya) does not depend 
on any one (but is independent as in the case of the Veda). 

Therefore the view that words possess denotative potency to 
establish anvita (e. g. ^go means ‘go’ associated with “bringing”) is not 
supported by^any valid proof. And the doctrine of anvitabhidhanava^a 
IS refuted in Nyayaratnamala (another work by the author); as such 

this topic need not be pursued further. 

9. The sphota (said to be) revealed by the sentence (vakya-sphota) 

■Rpfnf-atinn Condemned by the very reasoning urged 

doctors vUt revealed by the word (pada- 

rtha is conveyed by sphotaj. And the doctrine viz. the partlessness 
the partless vakya. ot the meaning of the sentence (vakyartha), has to 
/ £ M • ■ Li i discarded because of the common acceptance 

(of the view that the sentence is perceived to contain parts) and also 
because (die sections on) ‘prasahga’ etc. would be purposeless. To 
explain: How can, (for the grammarian) who maintains that vakyartha 
IS pariless, these viz. prasahga, tantra, badha, uha, atidesa, adhikriya, 
krama, prayiikti, ^^e§a, and bheda, convey any sense ? When, for 
example, we admit that the meaning of the mandate relating to the 

^ignisomiyam pasumala- 
D eta He shall sacrifice with the goat in th e yaga of which ‘agnisoma’ 

dependtUln^rmlnier in^whth If ^ proposition 

meanings are recalled to mind. If the objects 

not tt words " knowledge of them and 

when-a sentence is hpard when there is auditory perception as 

get related and the imoort of meanings of the component parts of the sentence 
leiaiea anci tne import of the proposition comprehended. 
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is the deity -IS partless, and so has no sadhya (end or phala) no 
sadhana (the principal yaga), nor even the auxiliaries, then there would 
be no pasu (sacrificial goat), no prayajas (which are auxiliaries) no 
purodasa (this is the prasangi)^ ^ that the quekon 

arises-wluch (objects) will becoine aids and where (i. e. ii? which 
prasangi) Similarly this (inappropriateness) has to be pointed out as 

Chapter XI of the Mimamsa Sastra).i5 
Hence the vakyartha is a composite of several padarthas (i. e. the 
meanings of a number of words constitute the import of a single 
sentence); and that (vakyartha) has padartha as its ba^; it is not vdd 
of basis, nor is convention its basis. 

of ill cannot be said that qodana (or mandatory statement 

of the Veda) IS devoid of validity. We, shall repudiate in the next 
adiikarana (section) the contention (of the. opponent) that the Veda is 
of human origin because of the fact that it is composed of sentences 
(i. e. on the analogy of the Mahabharata etc.). ^ sentences 


^ i Pramanavigara-inquiry into the nature of the valid means of knowledge. 

II Bhedabheda-whether a particular karma is the same or different from 
another. 

III S'esas'esi-which karma is pradhana and which is anga. 

IV Prayukti-which is prayojya and which prayojaka; e. g. the amiksa (the 
curd of milk when separated from whey) is prayojaka and the pouring 

in of sour milk on boiled milk is prayojya. 

V Krama~the order in which the karma has to be done. 

Vi Adhikara-the determining of the person’s fitness for karma. 

vii Samanyatides'a-general transfer. 

viii Vis esatides^a-special transfer. 

ix tJha-change effected when transferring from prakrti to vikrti. 

X Badha-canceilation, e. g. pounding is annulled in the case of golden 
grains (ky^nala) to be offered. 

XI Tantra-performance of a single auxiliary karma to serve the needs of 
several mam karnias. 

xii prasanga-performance of an auxiliary, to serve another auxiliary; e. g. 
the prayaja performed for pas uyaga generates apurva which lasts till 

le yaga with rice-cakes (Purodas a) which is also an auxiliary is 
performed and for which therefore no prayaja is required. 


}' ' 


CHAPTER Vni 
Topic-Eternity of the Veda 

Sijtra 27:— Some make the assertion that the Vedas are of recent 

YajnfS^ete?'""'® personages (like 

Suim 2P!-'nie priority of ^abda has been declared (VI adhikarana). 
bilira jO:— T he names (of ICatha etc.) are intended to refer to the 
teaching (and not to authorship). “ 

Siitra 57:— However there is similarity only (as regards words). 
,„:ti 'J,“''“y'^- 7 ‘Not so(va):these sentences are intimately connected 
(dsewhere)?' connection is perceived to exist 

It has been said (V adhikarana) that the meanings are expressed 
^ convention whatever (to establish their relation 

with the meanings conveyed by them), and that from them (i. e. the 
meanings) again without the need of any convention vakvartha Cis 
‘ inquired into is whether the Vedic texts 

foHhe Ved?is°nf“ origin. In case the human origin 

orL» Ai ^ . pioved), though the comprehension of vakyartha should 
aiise (through laksapa) a nd though (its) validity is self-established, 

30. The reraamiug two call .for explanation:- ^ummentea on 28, 29, and 

Satra 31 . Parantu SWisamanyaraatram” 

mS* liSSriSss',;,” 

‘babara’ is onomalopoetic Hence the (prakar^ena vShanakarta); 
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because there is no probability of there being an antecedent ^alid 
ground on which such meanings as are assigned by human agency 
could be based, that validity will be vitiated by (the inevitable 
conclusion) that it (i. e. the assignment of meanings) is due either to his 
(author’s) desire to mislead or to his being self-deludedd Here (i. e. 
pertaining to this topic whether the origin of the Veda is human or not 
the Naiyayika opposes the apauruseyatva thus) - “The Vedas owe their 
origin to human agency because they are in the form of sentences like 
theBha'rataetc., (N.M. Part Lpp. 214 ff); the mention of names like Katha 
also becomes significant (if it is admitted that) the Veda is the work (of 
some one)”. 

2. Well, the vedartha (i. e. the content of the Veda) which is of 
_ ... . . the essence of apfirva and which is beyond the 

den ^ ha ara rejoin* j-ange of perception is by no means possible of 
being grasped by the intellect. How could 
men compose sentences therein (i. e. expressing vedic import which 
transcends human comprehension)? 2 

How again could your worship (said in derision) admit that the 
_ , injunctive suffix is denotative of things such as 

^ which is not cognizable by any 

other pramana)? The apprehension of the denota- 
tiveness (of the injunctive suffix) arises (you will admit) when some- 
how the nature of karya (or apurva or niyoga) is brought to mind, 
namely, that it is fit to get into compatible relation witii the agent to 
whom the vedic mandate is addressed and tliat it is potent as a 
means to Svarga. When thus the denotativeness of lih is acquired 
the manner (vidhih) of constructing (mandatory) sentences will 
become apparent.^ Hence because they are in the form of sen- 
tences the Vedas owe their origin to man. And on this view 



I; 

i'll 



(1) The point of the objection in VIII is the doubtful position whether the Veda 
is of human or non-human origin; if it is proved that it is of human origin then all 
the previous findings would be nought. If any personal authorship of the Veda is 
admitted then its content relating as it does to supersensuous matter will be above the 
comprehension of human intellect and there is no other means of determining the 
sense of vedic texts, with the result that the Veda ceases to be a valid pramana. 

_ (2) The costruction of a sentence presupposes ^the comprehension of the 
subject which forms the content of the sentence; cf, The ved&rtha 

however is apurva which is incomprehensible by any one of the ordinary means of 
knowledge. Hence how could man Construct sentences relating to such transceden* 
tal matter ? 

(3) The Mimarnsakas point out the inadmissibility of the human origin of the 
Veda on the ground that prior to the comprehension of the sense, the formation 
of sentences is impossible and that such comprehension is ruled - out in the case of 
the Veda since it speaks of supersensuous objects. The counterargument consists 
in reminding the Mimamsaka (of the Prabhakara School in particular) that be is in no 
better position in construing the vedic mandatory sentences. The optative form (lifl) 
he has to admit expresses action or karya in general and it can be understood to 
denote apiirva only by what is known as inference by elimination-paris^ e|anumana. 
When one has acquired the primary sense, viz. apflrva in this manner one could 
certainly write, says the Naiyayika, passages denoting apurva. 
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tion Sitt'ces? ““"“® authorship- in the construc- 

constructiiig"LS”e Jand fSdoL only ®to a°shf f 

tohiSsdf'' “f shX‘'*"''“f°" f *° however who S 

ssg|«li?s 

Refutation. 

the teaching.4 The arouSent H 1’ t f 
because thef partake of^lre 

=rr” ;L- “? re£,iSt£? r*'f •? 

Hence (the Vedas) are not the work of man” Tf th. v 
one as their author then necessarily he Sd hlvl^L ® “ “me 
by successive generations of studentriuJt as Buddie 
t cannot be that the (the author) is forgo tem ^ncf her/r®“‘’®"®^- 
hension of any distinct proof by which i estawSh feMI^ fP!"''®' 

a means to the attainment of the desired result h ®''® 

the existent author that observance of vedic dut es woldd^ V ^ 'U 
by people as imperative. Hence how rn.7w ? T r ^ regarded 
moderns? Because the author who must necessarily^ 

IS not remembered, therefore, beiny thus uninomhL^ 
apprehension in the shape of memSry-recall is^noe^ hf® u‘ 1 
IS concluded, is of the nature of non is possible, that author, it 

(Now) even thosevZ mlrhik Clan ‘aZcv "^® ‘’'® 
there is uninterrupted recollection (of the author) Zre” ards^ftL* V d '’f 
the maker) by^me'^Zesit own ?i) 

asoneSiddhZsatrr ^ 9s ‘wo distmot Sutras while Parthastathi regards them 
is not perceived (yogySnupakbdhi- perceived 

■SrSptvSkyTvtetodtThe’ ^ 
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samanyatodrsta « they assign the authorship to one of their own 
to Hiranyagarbha and others to Praiamti! 
And such a medley of views would not have been possible if there had 
been a successive recollection of the author as in the case of Manu etc 
There IS ^ absolutely no dispute as to the specific authorship of 
Manusmr ti, Bharata, or the works of Buddha; Hence since what can 
be remembered is not remembered, the SSmanyatodrstanumana being 
contradicted by anup.alabdhi of the character of driyddar&na is power- 

less to establish the existence of an author. ^ 

4. (Again) the lietu-'h?akyatvar - because it is a composite of 
sentences, (advanced by the opponent to prove the artificiality of the 
Vedas) IS tainted by neutralisation (satpratipaksa, i. e. counterbalanced 

''"w prows the opposite of the sadhya; it may be 

stated) thus j-Vedic study which is the subject under dispute presumes 
vedic study by the teacher (he must have had some guru and so on) 
because d is of the^ nature of vedic study, like the present-day vedic 
dihJo I tire Sutrakara (Jaimini) says-“The priority of 

tee /d ®oans chanting 

the Veda (Sabdadhyayana). This is the substance:-The vedic study of all 
men presumes the previous vedic study: all wish to chant in the same 
manner as the preceptor himself has learnt to chant. And there is 
none whatsoever who has taught the Vedas for the first time indepen- 
dently; for if there had been one, he could have been their author, 
oence the Vedas are of non-humah origiriv 

5. Since human agency has been refuted on the strength of non- 
perception when such perception is possible (if the object were there) 
the name also (like Katha) does not denote the Veda as the work of 
the person (bearing that name) so that what is rendered clear is that 
It is used to denote the person who is the preceptor. Unique distinction, 
belongs to Katha from the fact of his having come into large contact 
(with the disciples) so that particuiarisation (i. e. specific mention of 
his name) is not inexplicable. Or (to explain differently) the word 
katha is not the name of a particular person, but this symbol stands 

specific Sakha (^arana, section of the Veda) and 
the bakha which is studied by successive generations of its followers is 
termed Katha. Hence the validity of the mandatory texts owning as 
they do their origin to no human source. The proposition set forth by 
the word ‘Codana' (in the second Sutra) has .(thus) been proved bv 
means of this pada. ^ ■ 

6. Now what was postulated in the ‘Codana’ sutra (II) was that 
• Conclusion . f.s I'egards the nature of dharma with its attributes 

, , , _ ^ hhQd^, sesa, prayukti, krama-niyama, adhikara, 
atictesa, ba dha, uha, tantra and prasahga (vide note 15~7th' Chapter) 

(6) ^ This samanyatodrsfca is a variety of. inference the distinguishing feature of 
which IS that we are arguing from one sort of activity which we have experienced to 
another sort of activity of which we have no experience; Vide I.L.E. p. 159 and A 
P. 256 Here authorship of the Veda is inferred from the fact of known authorshio 
as in the. case of the Mahabharata. ' ^ 
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the Veda alone is the valid means of knowledge (Codanaiva nram-lmmi 
and that the Veda is undubitably valid (pramanameva). ^ There 'by 
the exclusive emphasis on Codana tas indicated by the particle ‘‘L7’ 
in Codanaiva) the assertion was made of the invalidity of pratyaksa 
etc. which do not desiderate the Veda but which (on the contary) vie 

with it claiming equal validity; and that (assertion) was established bv 

means of the Pratyaksa stltra (IV). And the (second) part, “indubi- 
tably valid (pramanameva) was established in the fifth and the re- 
mainder sutras of the (first) pada, (i. e. from VI to VIII with their sut 
divisions--gupa sutras). Now when the two specific propositions set 
forth m the Qodana sutra (viz. the Veda alone is pramana and valid 
certainly is the Veda) have been demonstrated the succkding three 

with the CodanasiitraasitscSmple- 
ment (Scsa); but in the first sntra the object set out in “ What is the 
prama^a of dharma ? (kim laksano dharmah)” was that the valid means 

0 the knowledge of dharma should be investigated; and as regards 
that (question) the validity of the Veda (as the only source) having been 
denionstrated, the validity of arthavada, smrti and nainyadheya will be 
^tabhshed iii the succeeding three padas (of the first adhyaya). 7 
Hence similar to the Codana sutra the three padas are related to this 
very proposition set out in the first sutra in (the words) ‘which is dharma?' 

1 he objection cannot be raised that the proposition, “The Veda alone’’ 
(is the right means of the knowledge of dharma) would be subversive of 
the validity of arthawida (exhortative passages etc.) The object of the 
emphasis IS to exclude those falling under the same category (viz. pra- 

is said ‘the cloth is white’ the cxcluLn 
IS with leference to black Qtc,. and not to substances (the class-notion 
of drvya). In the same way by the emphasis in ‘godanaiva’ the exclu- 
and the rest which claim independent valb 
chty like the Veda (in the ascertainment of dharma); but the validity of 
arthavad a etc., since they are in syntactical unity with the Veda (i.e. 



xsn /• i.T ® Sutra- athatodharmajijnasa,” enunciates four propositions vW m 
K 7 S T ^ Praraana is dharma to be ascer* 

( 4 SIPI ^ft), (iv) What is its objective 

constituted degaSrfto 

the Veda alone is the „a by which toimddiSt'nitoe o?dhtma^““ 

The arthavadas are laudatory passages extolling the vasa- tlip 

with the vidhis or mandatory texts. ^ assigned equal authority 

( 111 ) and . ( IV ) are detailed in the remaining adhyayas i, e. from H to XIL 





the mandatory texts) and since their authoritativeiiess 
the ground that they have their source in the Veda 
example) is not vitiated by the emphasis on ^odana s 
dity demonstrated (in the first pada)9.. This (the 
however be demonstrated in the succeeding three p; 
(in the vartika): — 

“Thus in this section having as aforesaid establishe 
the Veda in regard to dharma, thereafter however, di\ 
into three parts, what its import is will be revealed.” 
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Paragraph Divisions of the Sanskrit Text 
CHAPTER I 


Section Beginning with 

No, 

on 

Page 

Ending with 

on 

Page 

1 

3T^?r 

3 


4 

2 


4 


4 

3 

1 

4 

'i«r5^ II 

5 

4 


5 

II 

5 

5 

s?^T^5r^cfTr% 

5 

iqxTT^l^eTs^r ‘cfftr 1 

5 

6 

cTsr, f%r%5rr- 

5 

^?rrq^%5?TCT 

6 

7 


6 


7 

8 


7 

srg^ II 

■7' ' 

9 


7 


8 

10 

qj5qj?f(qts5T- 

8 

II 

8 

11 


8 

^qjsq: 1 

8 

12 


8 

37^*qiqqsi^%|5:rqf^T 1 

8 

13 

fl 

8 

3T^tfqqmqq55?qjif^f 

9 

14 


9 

qi^qqqi^fq^ 

9 

15 


9 

3T«TqqTqqf qf^qsqr II 

9 

16 

^fr^atTq:fq qTm?r1qr% 

9 

gqq?Tq;^i^l 

9 

17 


9 

wm^"\ i 

9 


'■■Reference is to S^astradipikil, TarkapMa, Nirnaya Sagara Edn. 1915 
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Section Beginning with 

No. 

on 

Page 

Ending with 

on 

Page 

18 

, iTnnqq;efr^^rs(^ 

9 


9 

19 

3q5fTgr^?r 

9 


10 

20 

3?!q^lTqR'\%'vq[;(T:qq;ffJT 

10 

sreq^^fir ^sR% i 

10 

21 


10 


10 

22 

T%=5r q^qirT^rffT 

10 


10 

23 

srq#5rr^ 

10 

f^^cT 1 

11 

24 


11 

JCTrnjr-!^v:i?f-qF;|. 

12 

25 


15 

5qr^qqf^(% \ 

15 


CHAPTER II 


Section Beginning with 

No. 

on 

Page 

Ending with 

on 

Page 

1 

mA 

15 

aryrnJTi^f^qf^a-sqr ii 

15 

2 


16 

irc[r4 \ 

16 

3 


16 

qJTq qq qimoqjT 1 

16 

4 

cflq 52^%;- 

16 

al'7 ^ 51^1 

16 

5 

H 1 

16 


16 


6 

7 

8 m 

10 crf^ ^qii 

11 
12 , 


*<^ 3 ^qr 5 rf%:^ccrrf^{% i 
^s^irTTiT II 

^^5ruqsrmRr*?^r^ji 

mmm^ ii 

^JiT^ifn^ II 

^=qfr^t II 


19 
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Section Beginning with 

No. 

on Ending with 

Page 

on 

Page 

13 


19 1 

19 

14 


19 1 

19 

15 


19 

19 

16 


19 375mqi?if^ II 

19 

17 


19 snmo3qrjr?rqtf^^ ii 

20 

18 

5?rj srcTno2T5E=!i 

20 S«W3^?TT»}i?T^ 

20 

19 

m 

20 

21 

20 

!=r f Rg?q5T^% 

21 3rsnJTro?T&^ 

22 

21 

snSsf^vf(^^- 
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Itikartavyata 32-12-i, 108, 108-57, 109 
Itthambhava 108, 108-57 . 


Jaimini 14-20, 50, 51,54 
Jaina 126, 126-85 

Jati 40, 41, 42, 45,46, 47, 67, 123, 126, 
127, 132, 133, 134, 134-100, 134-1, 
134-2, 135, 136-5, 137,137-8, 138, 
139, 139-13, 140, 140-14, 141, 141- 
16, 142, 142-19, 142-21, 142-22,- 

143, 144, 144-26,144-28, 145-29, 
145-32,^146, 148-38, 193-S-19, 
204, 205, 214, 214—45, 215—49. 

Jatismara 171 

Jiva 45, 156, 157, 158, 159, 162, 163 
Jivana 102, 103 
Jivanabhavabhava 101 
JnanaSO, 51, 51-11, 56, 58, 59, 
59-36,60,60-37, 61, 61-40, 62, 

62- 41, 62-42, 63, 64, 65, 66-49, 
67-56, 68, 68-57, 69, 69-61-62, 

63- 64-65, 70, 70-66-67, 71, 71-70- 
71,72, 72-72,74, 74-78, 74-81, 
75, 76-85, 78, 78-89, 92, 134, 

144, 153, 162, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
181,182, 183,184, 184-100,185, 
187, 189, 195-4,. 197, 207, 210 


Jnanabhava 67, 114, 116 
Jnanakara 67-54, 72-72 
Jnanakriya 69, 172, 172-86 
Jnanahetutva 62 
Jnananibandhana 62 
Jnana^akti 181, 183 
Jnanasraya 5 1 
Jnata 170 

jnatrtva 70, 172, 174 
Jnatasambandha 77-86 
Jyotistoma 31, 32, 34, 107-56, 121, 
151-44, 188, 189-103 
Jnana santati 153-47 


Kadagitka 69-62, 134 
Kadamba 215-49 
Kala 201-13, 215 
Kalpaka 103-45 
Kalpatia 24-11 

Kalpanapodhatva 24-10, 133-99 

Kalpa Sutra 5, 83-5 

Kalpatarii 96-32-iii 

Kamarupa 199 

Kamya karma 29 

Kanada 93-27, 194 

Kapala 138-10, 160, 160-64, 

168-77 . 

Kapila 166, 194 

Karma 4, 29, 31, 68, 75, 84, 87, 
88-16, 94, 95, 96-32-i, 121, 144, 
144-27, .156, 156-49, 166, 172, 
175, 181, 188, 188-102, 189, 192, 
S-6, 214, 215-49 
Karmajnana 189-103 
Karmabhuta 69 ■ 

Karma mmiamsa 74-77 
Karana 22, 25, SO, 121, 164, 180, 
193-S-21 

Karana 25, 69, 69-62,75, 128, 160, 208 
Kartr (a) 10-7, 51, 122, 166, 175, 
189-103 
Kartrbhuta 69 
Kartrta 175 ’ . 

Kartrtva 167 . 

Karya .7, 7-15, 8, 17, 18-4, 19, 
20, 21, 30, 69-62, 75, 75-82, 88-16 
93, 93-27, 106, 128, 160, 162 163, 
163-68, 166, 214, 229i 229-3 
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Karyadravyani 162 
Karyakarana 77. 

Karyakaranatva 77-86 

Karyanvita 18-4, 19 

Karyanvitabhidhana 19 . 

Karyata 74, 196 : 

Karyatvanavagati 75-82 ^ 

Karyatvavagati 75-82 

Kasyaplya 24, 97, 119, 144 

Kathana 164 

Ke^ondraka 135, 135-3 

Kte i56, 156-49, 159 

Krama 3, 3-8, 226 

Kratvartha 3, 3-7, 32, 33 

Kratu 3, 188, 189, 189-103, 189-104, 

Krtaka 208 

Krti7 

Krti Sadhya 7 

Kriya 45, 92, 93, 93-26, 95, 95-29, 
167, 172 

Krsiiala 109, 109-62, 110 
Krs^ala yaga 109-63, 110. 

Krfcya pratyaya 172 
Kundalesti 109-62 
Kimdalin 148 
Kusa‘l98, 198-10, 198-11 
Ksana 134-100 
Ksa^ika 206-26 
Ksaiiikatva 207-28 
Ksara 173 

K§etrajna 157, 157-50, 159 
Kurvadrupa 211-41 
Kumarila 58, 66, 67-56, 74-78, 
74-80, 82-1, 84,85,88-17,110-64, 
181, 189 


Laksaija 18-6, 50-5, 66, 112, 133- 
99, 224, 228 
Laksanartha 18 
I^ksanika 18 
Lak§ita laksana 225-1 3a 
Lin 30, 111 

Lingabuddhi 84, 84-8 
Lmgin,80,.91^102. 


Linga jnana 78-89, 

Lokaprasiddhi 119 
Laukdca 19, 28, 51 225 
Laukika adhyayana 12-14, 

M 

Madhava 188-102 
Madhyama nada 131-94 
Madhyamika 76-84, 153-47, 178 
2J6-50 7 ^ ^ 

Madhaviya nyayamala 83-5 
Madhiira 118 
Mahabharata 50, 157 
Mahatva 53-18, 86, 86-12 
Mahayanika Vada 150, 152, 153-47 
Mahat 150, 150-43, 156,159,161,173 
Maitreyi 183 
Manasa pratyaksa 87-15 
Mantra 17-2, 111, 150, 173, 182-99 
Manu 173, 232-7 
Maya 150, 152, 154 
Mimamsaka 49-3, 53-18, 59, 70, 
73, 83-7, 84, 92, 97, 99, 120-78, 
131-95, 131-96, 135, 136-4, 137, 
138, 138-11, 139, 139-12, 141-16, 
145, 147, 149-41, 151, 152, 156, 
160, 163, 163-68, 164, 164-69 
180, 181-96, 184-100, 187-101, 
194, 196, 197-8,201-13, 201-14, 
202-15, 211-41, 212-42, 212-43, 
215-49, 229-3 
Mithya 76 
Mukhya 96-32-iii 
Mukta.152, 180, 184 
Mukti 152, 178, 180-55, 181, 181- 
' 96, 182, 183, 184, 184-100, 185, 
186, 187, 188 
Mukti Sastra 186 
Mulavirahabhavat 49 
Moksa-'177, 178, 178-92, 179, i80, 
181, 181-96, 181-97, 183, 184, 186, 
187, 188, 190 

N 

Nada 130, 131 

Naiyayika 25, 28, 47, 49-4, 55-24, 
65-48, 88, 100, 100-42, 101, 102, 
103, 104-47, 105, 106, 106-52, 
107, 113-68, 137, 147. 147-36 
149-39, 160-62, 192-8-6,201-13, 

. 202, 202-15, 208-31, 211-41, 
215-^49,229,229-3 
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Namadheya 17-2, 232, 232-7 
Nyaya 83, 113-68, 160-62 
Nyayaratnamala 78, 79: 

Nyayamala Vistara 188-102 
Nigamana 83, 83-7 
Nigrahasthana 91 
Nimitta 36-1 

Nimitta Karana 93-27 - • 

Niralambanatva 66 
NiiTilambanavada 57-29, 58-34, 66, 
66-52 

Niravayava' 128-87 
Nirvikalpaka 40, 45 
Nirvikalpaka pratyaksa 24-11 
Nirupana 63 
Nisedha: 32-13 
Nisvabhava 25 
Nisprapanga jnana 153' 
Nisprapanpatma jnana 153 
Nitya 106-53, 128-87, 132, 

Nitya dravya 167-75 
Nitya karma 35 
Nitya samj^aya Vyapti 87 
Nityatva 182, 214-45, 216-50 
Nivara 75, 110 
Nivara yaga 110 
Niyama 3, 6 
Niyamagrahana 52-16 
Niyoga‘6, 31, 229 
Niyojya 7, 8 • 


Pada 50-5, 98-35 
Padartha 50-5, 93, 98-36, 98-39, 
220-6, 226, 227 . 

Pada saiiighata 218 
Paksa 65-47, 76-83, 78, 80, 81, 83, 
83-3, 84, 84-8, 85-9, 86, 86-10, 88, 
89, 90, 91, 91-24, 98-38, 99-40, 
104-48,419, 210 

Paksaikadesa hetvasiddhi 86-11 
Paksadharmata 80 
Paksadharmatajnana 80, 80-97, 
82-2, 83-3 
Paksa sadhya 83 
Paksa tava(p(phedaka 86-10 
Paktsa vrtti 88-17 


Panini 9, 10-6 
Paraloka 121 
Paramapurva 128-89 
Param avilaksana 135 
Parapraka^ya 65-48 
Pararthanumana 83-6 
Panksa 54 
Parimana 147 
Parinfima 150-42 
Pari^esanumana 214-48 
Parivyana 8-19 
Paroksa;‘41, 64, 72 
Parthasarathi 74-77, 77-86, 88-17, 
192-S.-11,193-S.-1 
Pai^u 198-10 

Pasuhimsa 34 ■ 

Pataliputra 194 
Pfitanjala yoga Sutra 156-49 
Patha 96-32-iii 

Paurvaparyaanyya 151^ 151-44 
Paiiruseya 125 

Ptola 31, 32, 34, 68, 84, 108-S7, 
109, 120, 121,’ 122, 172, 188 
188-102, 190, 197, 198-M, 227 
Prabhakara (Prabhakara) S, 6, 7, 9, 
}0-7, 11-12, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18-4, 
19, 19-21, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33-15, 35, 
50, 52-15, 52-16; 53-19, 53-20, 
69,70,70-67, 73-75, 74, 74-78 
75,75-82, 77, 78, 78-91, 79, 82, 
87,87-13, 92, 93, 93-27, 95, 95-29 
95-30, 97, 99, 100, 100-42, 102, 110, 
110-64,113, 114-69,115, 115-71, 
116,116-73, 128-89,137, 140-14, 
142-19, 168-78, 171, 171-83, 172, 
172-84, 173-87, 220, 220-6, 224, 
229-3 

Pradhana 34, 109, 110,' 150-43, 156. 
167-72,173, 197, 197-9, 197-9a,221 
Pradhana Karma 6, 32 
Pradhana Samana desSatva 197-9 
Pradhana Vidhi 110 
Pradhvmsabbava 106-53 
Pragabhava 106-53, 106-54 
Pragvam^a 23-9B 
Prajapah 149, 16l,!l61-65, 165-70 
Prakarana 3-8, 96-32-ii, 221 
Prakaranantara 96-32-i 
Prakaiana'70, 172 
PrakaSana dharma 71 
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Prakatya 70 

Prakrti 97, 108-57, 109* 109-63, 
110, 111, 125-82, 150-43, 156, 

157, 158, 158-60, 159, 159-61, 161 
167-72,173 
Pralaya 160, 162 
Prama 51, 83-3 

Pramana 3,8, 11, 21, 23, 24, 26, 44, 
46,47,50,51, 54, 59/ 77, 77-88, 
78, 79, 81, 82, 85-9, 87, 96, 97, 
98. 98-35, 98-36 98-39, 103, 104, 
107, 107-56, 108-58, 409, 112, 
112-65, 113, 115, 115-71,116,117, 
117-75, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 127, 128, 129, 129- 90, 
129-92, 131, 136, 136-7, 137,139 
143, 149, 150, 155, 161, 164, 165, 
166, 167, 169, 174, 176, 177, 189, 
190, 196, 196-6, 201-14, 205, 206 
207, 211, 213, 217, 218 229, 232, 
232-7 

Pramariabhava 112, 113, 114, 116, 
116-74, 117. 

Pramanagrahini 107-56 
Pramana Parayana 87-13 
Pramanya 25, 54, 62, 120, 121 
Prameya 81, 83', 112, 113, 118 
Prameyabhava 114, 116, 

Pramana 167, 168 
Prapyakari 200, 201 
Prasanga 125,226, 227, 227-15 
Prasangika 120-78 
Prasaktasya Pratisedha 67-53 
Pratibandi 142-18 
Pratibha 119 
Pratilietu 230-5 
Pratijna, 54, 83, 83-7 
Pratipadika 125-82 
Pratisadhana 215 , . 

Pratiti 132, 139 

Pratiyogin. 43, 43-16, 99,106-53, 
113,114-70, 120,144, 212-B 
Pratiyogijnana 115, 116 
Pratyabhijna 47, 51, 72-72 ' 

169, 195, 201-14,205 
Pratyaksa 40, 41, 42, 43, 44-46, 59, 
66-5271-71,72,' 76,91,103-45 124, 
136 136-7, 151, 171, 191, 205,-232 
Pratyaksa Pramana 136 . . . . , ■ 

Pratyasanna desja.l05rrS0 . .. ^ 


Pratyayatva 76 
Pratyayya 63-45, 123, 124, 
Pratyayaka 123, 124 
Pratyayaka ^abda 63-45 
Prthaktva 113, 134 
Prthaga^rayatva 138-10 
Prayaja 90, 96, ' 

Prayatna 93-27, 167 
Prayatna Vi^esa 93 
Prayatna vi^ista 93-27 
Prayoga 90 
Prayojaka 167-74 
Prayojana 96-32-iii, 125 
Prayukti 226 '227-15 
Pravrtti 96-32-iii 
Podgala 126, 126-85, 126-86 
pLirocia^a 109, 110, 227 
Parnamasa 96, 111, 128-88 
Purana 150, 157, 158, 161, 167- 176, 
177 ■ ■■ ' ■■ 

Purusa 27, 154, 156, 158, 161, 167- 
72 173,177,180,190 
Purusartha 32, 33, 34-17, 187, 188 
Ptirvamimamsa 51 
Purvapaksa 109-63, 148, 196 217, 
219,230 

Purvapaksi (n)22;i22, 150 193s-i5 
R 

Raga 156-49 
Ramayana 120 
Rasa 64, 185 
Ratrisatra 111 
Rks 14 

Rigveda 409-62 
Rucihi 223, 224 
Rupa 105, 106, 139, 


' ■ . ■ S 

Saddagati 215-49 
Saddhetu 28 
Sadhaka^89 

Sadhana'dd, 83, IO9. 227 
Sadharana ( Hetu) 88, 88-1 7 
Sadharmya 91 92 
Sadharmya drstanta. 92. ; . 


Sadhya 18-5, 31, 52, 64, 76, 77, 
77-87, 80. 83-3, 84, 84-8, 85 
87, 88, 89, 90, 102, 108, 108-57, 
109, 118, 119, 155, 163, 206, 
206-26, 208-34, 210, 211, 213-44 
214-46, 227 

Sadhyadharma ViSesa 90 
Sridhyadharmin 78, 84-8 
ScTclhya-Sadhanatva Sambandha 1 
Sadonamaka 23-9A, 

Sadrupa 72-72, 112 
Sadrsya 99, 109, 144, 146-33 
Sadupaiambliaka 112 
Sahakari Pratyaya 60-38 
Sahitya 128, 131 

Sahopalambha niyama 64H 6,66-71 
Sahopalambhaniyama 64-46 
Saksatpratiti 168-78 
Salambanatva 66, 66-52 
Salambanatva prapti 66, 

Sanaa 14, 

Samagri 150 

Samakhya 3-8, 96-32-i, 96-32-ii 
bamanantara pratyaya 60, 60-38,61 
Samanya 41, 92-25, 133-99, 134, 
13^1, 134-2, 136, 136-6, 137 
138-10, 139, 145, 146, 146-33, 
148, 204, 205, 213, 214, 219, 
bamanyatodrsta 35, 39, 39-5 126 
126-86, 23i,*231-6 
Samanya Visayanumana 95 
Samanya Visesa 219 
Samanya Vii^esa badha 79-94 
Samavartana 1-2, 2, 3, 

Samavaya 77-86, 89, 90. 123 137 
1£-9,138, 138-11, 139, 139-12,’ 
14S, 146 215-49, 

Samavayi Karana 27, 93, 162. 

162-66 

Sambandha 123, 148, 202, 217 
Sambandha grahana 40, 218 
Sambandha Kartrtva 149 
Sambandha grahana siddhi 85 
Samjna 42, 96-3 2-^i 
Samjna-Samjni 124 
Samkhya 25. 28, 150-42, 150-43, 156 
^38 158-60, 159. 159-61, 160- 
62, 161, 162, 167-72, 173, 197-7 
Samsara 178, 179, 180, 180-95 

184,186, 187,211 - ’ 

35 


Samsargabhana 7^1-80 
Samsarga graha 73-73 
Sam^aya 87 

Samskara4, 8, 10-7, 38, 77-88, 
128, 129, 130 131, 131-95, 131-96 
187, 197, 197-9, 198 
Samskara Kalpana 129 
Samskara Karma 6, 108-59 
Samaskara matra janya 51-11 
Sammugdhakara 45 
Samvedana 66 
Samvedyatva 65, 66-49 
Saravit 69, 70, 172 
Samvidvirodha 73-75 
Samyoga 77-86, 89, 123, 125, 142, 
142-20, 142-22 188-102, 211-39 
Samyogaja Samyoga 147 
Samyukta samavaya 55, 55-24 
142-22, 215 
Samyukta Samyoga 94 
Safigati 125 
Sahkalpa 167 

Sannidhi 4, 11-11, HI, 219 
Sannive^a 169 
Sapratipaksa 86 
Sapratisadliana 86, 87 
Sapratisadhana hetu 87-13, 88-16 
Sarvagata 128, 128-87, 142-21, 167 
Sarva Sarvagata 142-21 
Sarvastitva Vadin 153-47 
Sasnadimatva 164 
Sat 55, 112, 155, 160 
Sat Karya 160-62 
Sat-pratipaksa 215, 231 
Satra 228 

Sadrupa 72-72, 112 
Satta 194-2, 206, 206-26, 207, 207-27, 
207-28, 208, 211, 2l3, 213-44 
Satta Samanya 136-4 
Saugata 47, 84, 133, 169, 169-81, 
202 ' 
Saurya yaga 96, 108, 108-58, 

125-82 

Sautrantika 60, 60-38, 60-39, 61 
61-40,62, 62-41, 62-42, 63, 68! 
86, 133-99 
Savayavatva 162 
Savikalpa40, 134, 134-1, 135, 
Savikalpaka jnana 40, 42, 134 
Savyabhi 9 ara 86, 87 
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Siddha 18-5, 30 
Siddhanta 65, 88,-16, 123 
Siddhfmtiii 58, 134, 192-S-13, 193- 
8-14,193-8-15 

Siddhartha 18-4 
Siddhapara 18 
Siddhasadhanata 81-99 
Siddhavastn 17-2, 18-3 
Smrti 10, 50, 50-9, 81, 177, 232 
Smarana 117-75 
Smarnabhava 117,^^117-75 
Snanotkarsa 7-14 
Snata karma 5 
Soma; 198-10 
Sparsavatva 88-18 
Spar^^avatvahetu 87-15 
Sphota 123, 125-82, 126, 126-84, 
129, 129-92, 130, 130-93, 
131,131-94, 131-95, 131-96 
132, 148-38, 226 
Sthana 96-32-ii, 96-32-iii 
Sthayitva 67, 68, 68-59, 72-72 
Stutyahas 198-10 
Sukha 180, 180-94, 184, 

Susadrsa 99 
Susupti 175, 185 

Sutra 1, 16, 19, 20, 21, 49, 50, 55, 
120, 120-78, 122, 123, 192, 
193, 217 

Sfitrakara 1, 17, 50 
Svabhava hetu 64-46 
Svadhyaya Samskara 2-5 
Svalaksana 40, 41, 61, 92, 92-25, 
133, 133-99, 134, 134- 
100, 134-1, 134-2, 135, 
144, 144-28, 145 
Svrimsiaparyavasuyitva 68 
Svapraka^a 65, 65-48, 70 
Svapratyaksa 168-76 
Svarga 2, 96, 107, 107-56, 120, 121, 

. 122, 128-88, 129, 166, 167, 
171, 186, 188, 191, 211, 217 
Svarthanumana 83-6 
Svarupa 17, 79,>92, 134 
Svarupa pratipadakatva 90-21 
Svarupa siddhi 85 
Svarupa Siddha 193-S-14, 193-S-17 
Sva^raya 94, 

Svatahpramanya 12Q-, 123 
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Siibaleya 138, 139, 141 
Sahara (Svamin) 29, 52-14, 54, 54- 
22, 56, 58, 84, 87, 109, 112, 117, 
120-78, 122, 124, 125-81, 132, 189 
Sabara bhasya 76, 88-16, 92, 191 
Sabda 11, 21-1 22, 24, 26, 27, 28,49 
50,93,96, 97, 97-34,98, 98-36, 
98-38,98-39,99, 103, 105, 112, 
119, 120, 120-78, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 125-81, 126, 126-84, 128, 
128-87, 129, 130, 131, 131-96, 
132, 132-97, 132-98, 148, 149, 
165, 192, 192-1, 193, 194, 195, 
195-3, 196, 197, 197-9, 197-9a, 
199, 200, 200-12,201, 201-14, 202, 
202-16, 303, 204, 205, 206, 213, 
214, 21 1-45, 215, 215-49, 217, 225, 
230 (In siltras 14-23) 
Sabdadhikarana, 22 
Sabdclntara 96, 96-32 
Sabdapranuma 17, 52, 52-14, 97 
^abda bodha 40, 124, 131, 219-4, 225 
S'abda jnana 197, 198 
S'abda nityatva 193-S~23 
sabda nityatvadhikarana 196, 196-6 
s'abda Sphota 131-96 
S’abda svarupa 125, 

Sabdatatva 129 
S’fikya 88-17 
S’akyartha 18, 225 
S’akti 50-5, 105, 106, 106-52, 
106-53, 107, 160, 183, 187, 202, 
203, 203-18, 204, 204-22, 218 
S’akligraha 90, 2,02, 203, 218 
S’amkara 67-56, 157-51 
S'amkara bhasya 60-38, 92 
S’arira 93-27, 168, 169 
S’arira getana kartrkatva 91-22, 
91-23 

Sastra 14-20, 96-31, 120, 121, 123 
166 

S’astra (S abda) 52-14 
S’astra dipika 77-86, 120-77 
S’esa 36, 226, 232 
S’imjJapa 206-26 
S’im^apatva 206-26 
S’loka vartika 66, 85, 88-17 
S’ravanatva 214, 214-45 


S’reyaskara bhasya 23 
S’reyassadhanaM 28 , 35 
S'rotra 200 
S rotradesa 201 
S’rotrendriya 194 
S'rughna 194 

S'rutarthapatti 107, 107-56, 171 
171-82 

S’ruti 3, 5, 10, 32 96, 96-32-ii 
96-32-iii,155,167, 171, 173,^176; 
17/, 1/8, 1/9, 181, 183, 184, 185, 
187, 193-S-23 
S ukti rajata 73-73 
S’unya Vada 57-29, 72, 76. 76-84 
S'yena yaga 20, 29, 30, 31,' 34, 35 
S yena yaga niyoga 20 


Tadatmya, 56-26, 59-36, 62-41 
77-86, 125, 139, 142, 145, 206-26, 
215-49 

Tadatmya Sambandha, 142, 210 

Tadbhutadhikarana, 22 

Ta’driipya, 139 

Tadutpatti, 64-46, 206-26 

Tadiitpatti nibandhaiia, 62, 62-41 

Tanmatra, 156 

Tantra, 226, 227-15 

Tarkapada 1 

Tatparyajnana 11-11 

Tejas, 47, 53-19 

Tilaka, 120-77 

Tugpha, 212 

Trairupya, 213-44 

Tripiiti pratyaksavada 168-78 

Tunya 184, 184-100 

U 

UdaJiarana 83, 83-7, 84 
U dbb iitatva 53-18 
Uddesya, 19, 20, 20-8 
Udgatr, 151-44 

tiha 109, 109-62, 110, 111, 125, 
125-82, 226, 227-15 
Upfidilna 160 
UpadcsakSastra 21, 96 
Upfideya 19, 20, 160 


Upadhi 137 
Upakara, 111 

Upalaksana, 132, 132-98 137,220, 
220-6 

Upam^u, 128-88 
Upamiti, 99, 99-40, 108-58 
Upamana, 39, 99, 100 , 119 
Upanaya, 5, 83, 83-7, 84 
U]gi»ayana, 4, 7, 8, 9, 9-3, 10, 

Upanisat 167, 171, 173, 176 

Upanisadic, 154, 157, 161 

Upapadaka, 100 
Upasat 198 
Upasthiipaka 109 

Upavarsa, 54, 54-22, 56, 120-78, 

Upaya, 120-77 
Upodghata, 15-23 ■ 

Utpattivfikya, 112 . . ' " 

Utpattyapfirva, 111, 128, 428r-89 
Uttara mimamsa, 44 


Vapanavyakti 19 
Vapya 63,64 
Vaibhasika 72, 133-99 
Vaidharmya 91, 92 
Vaidika 194, 225 
Vaidharmyodaharana 92 
Vailaksany a 106-54 
Vairupya 32, 33 

Vaifesika S3. 18, 97, 97-34, 98-38, 
119, 137, 137-9, 138, 138-11, 139, 
161, 162, 

16j- 67, 163-68, 167,201-13, 225 
Vaisistya 83 

Vajapeya prakarana 83-5 
Vfikya 3-8, 18-6, 52-15, 96, 96- 
32-ii, 98, 98-39, 109-63, HO, 120 
165, 217, 220 
Vakyabhcda 32, 222 
Vakyartha 28,98-36, 98-39, 217 
218, 218-3, 220, 224, ,227, 228 ' ' 

Vakyarthajnana 4, 98-35, 98-38 . ■ 
Vakyasphota 218 ■ 

Valmiki 120-77 
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Varna 123, 125, 126, 126-84, 126-85, 
127, 128, 128-87, 129, 129-91, 130, 
130-93, 131, 131-95, 131-96, 132, 
148, 148-38, 205,205-23, 214, 215, 
218 

Vartika 47, 58, 72, 78, 85, 89-19, 
92, 102, 105, 107, 114, 117, 117-75 
181, 190, 191-105, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 203, 204, 204-20, 204-21 
Va“rtikakara 14,72,84,89, 181 
Vasana 57, 178 
Vastu 136,137 
Vastutva 136, 136-6, 137-8 
Vasudeva 157, 158, 160 
Vata 119 
Vatu 7, 8, 9 

Vayu 86-11, 88-18, 193-S.-22, 215, 
215-49 

Vayudravya 177 

Veda 123, 124, 149, 161, 165, 230 
Vedanta 184-100, 189 
Vedantin 175, 180, 181-96, 184 
184-100, 185, 186 
Veda'rtha 19, 20, 21, 50 
Vibhu 132, 133, 160, 167, 170, 176 
Vigara 3, 7, 13, 19 
Vicara ^astra 21 
Vidheya 20-8, 29 

Vidhi 2, 13, 16, 17, 17-2, 31, 33, 
108-58, 108-60, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
189, 189-104 
Vidhi^abda 112 
Vidhi^e^ata 17 
Vidhivakya 232-7 
Vidhyanta 108-57, 109 
Vidhyartha 111 

Vijnana 57, 57-32, 58, 60, 61, 62, 65, 
65-48, 68, 69-61, 153-47, 169-81, 
170, 180, 182, 183, 184, 207-29, 
210, 211 

Vijnanaghana 183, 190 
Vijnanaghana sruti 181 
Vijnana santati 58-33 
Vijnana vada 57-29, 61 
Vijnana vadi(n) 59, 60, 60-39, 65, 
123, 153-47, 177 

Vikalpa 46, 61, 134, 134-2, 135, 137 
Vikalpakara 134 
Vikara 155, 190 


Vikrti 97, 108, 108-60, 109, 109-63, 
110,193-8.-16 
Vikrti vakya 109, 111 
Vikrti vidhi 109 
Vikrtiyaga 108-57 
Vina^a 159, 209, 212 
Vinasagrasta 93-26 
Vipaka 156, 156-49 
Vipaksa 79, 211, 212-42, 213, 
213-44 

Vipanta Khyati 73, 74, 75, 75-82, 
82, 82-1 

Viruddha 88, 208-34 
Viruddhavyabhigarin 105, 105-51 
Visarjaniya 131 

Visaya 30, 51, 51-11, 57, 60, 62, 63, 
64, 66-52, 67-56, 68, 68-59, 70, 72, 
83, 104, 118, 131-94, 134, 144, 172, 
172-86, 173, 210, 213 
Visayabheda 34, 120, 122 
Visaya nanatva 66-52 
Visayatva 60, 63, 68, 70 
Visayakara 60-38 
Vi^esa 36, 157, 195, 215-49 
Visesa guna 146, 146-35, 167, 167-75 
Visesana 45, 83, 83-3, 83-4, 85, 110 
Visesana visayilnumana 95, 95-30 
Visesa Vidhi 33-15 
Vi^esya 83, 83-3, 83-4 
Visi§ta jnana 74-80 
Vi^ista visaya 83 
Viiivajit 2, 2-4, 5, 7 
Vivarta 150-42 
Vrddhi .35, 152, 152-46, 185 
Vrttikara 23, 54, 76, 120-78, 122 
Vribi 75, 109,110 
Vyabhiyara 27, 28-16, 39, 54, 56, 76, 
79, 86, 126, 163-68, 193-8.-15, 
200-12 

Vyakti46, 123, 127, 133, 136-5, 138, 
138-11, 139, 140, 140-14, 141, 142, 
142-18, 142-19, 142-21, 143, 145, 
118-38 

Vyanjaka 131-94 
Vyapaka 20-8,64-46, 76-85, 136 
Vyapaka Viruddhopalabdhi 64,64-46 
Vyapara 28, 138-10 
Vyapti 20, 37, 52,77-86,80, 80-95, 
83-3, 84-8, 90, 98-36, 98-39, 
104-46, 173, 206-26 



Vyaptijnana 40, 52, 77-87, 8^-2 
98-36,99 
Vyapti nispaya 77 
Vyapti niscayabhava 81-99 
Vyaptismarana 80-97 
Vyaptisiddhi' 86 
Vyapti Visista 85 
Vyaptr Vy^pyatva 69 

Vyapya 76-85 

Vyatireka 78, 78-92, 209-36 

Vyatireka siddlii 86 

Vyatireka Vyapti 105-49 

Vyasajya 143, 148 

Vyavahara 63, 69-63, 70, 70-68, 175 

Vyiitpatti 220 

Y 

Yadrpphika 124 

Y%a23, 28, 30, 32, 33, 35, 106, 107, 
107-55, 108, no, 111, 120,121, 
128-88, 165, 166, 167, 189, 198-10, 
198-11, 210 ’ 


Yagasakti 107 
Yajamana 10, 122, 166, 167 
Yajiiavalkya 183, 190, 228, 232-7 
Yajnayudha 166 
Yajnayudhi 120-78, 122 
Yathartha 53 

Yatha sakti prayoga vidha’na 75 
Yoga 24, 173, 223, 224 
Yog^ara 57-29, 58-33, 59, 61 

67-54, 67-o5, 68, 71, 71-70 71-71 
72, 72-72,76-83,76-84 169-81 ’ 

Yogya 118 

Yogyamipalambha 112 
Yogyanupalabdhi 115, 118, 230-5 
Yoga Vrtti 224 
YogyataV 11 - 1 1 , m, 

Yutasiddha 137-9 
Yiitasiddhi 137 
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SELECT OPINIONS 


» The Gaekwad’s Series 
at the head of the many coilectio 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London: It is one 
series issued in the East as regards 
the individual volumes as well 
editorship of the series and separ 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of 
Conference ; Work of the same cl 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashn 
and elsewhere, but the organisatio 
appears to lead. 

Art and Letters, London : T] 
publications known as the “ Orien 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are kn 
highly valued by scholars in all i 
world. ' 

Journal o f the Royal Asiatic Societ 
Thanks to enlightened patronage 
ous management the “ Gaekwad 
Senes ” is going from strength to 

Sir Jadun ath Sarkar, Kt. : The valuj 
histories included in the “ Gaek^ 
ental Series” will stand as ar 
monument to the enlightened li 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wise 
advisers. 

Times Literary Supplement. 
studies are a valuable addition t 
learning and reflect great cred 
editor and His Highness 



GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of imprinted and original works of Oriental 
Literature, edited by competent scholars, and published 
at the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

I. BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


1. Kavyamimamsa a work on poetics, by 

Pvajasekhara (880-920 A.D.) : edited by C. D. Dalai 
and R. Anantakrishna Sastry, 1916, Reissued, 1924. 

Third edition revised and enlarged by Pandit K. S. 
Ramaswami Shastri of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 

1934, pp. 52+314 . . .. .. 2-0 

This book hcts besn set as a text-book by several U niversities inchiding 
Benares, Bombay, and Patna. 

%, Naranarayanananda ( : a poem on the 
Pauranio story of Arjunaand Krsna’s rambles on Mount 
Girnar, by Vastupala, Minister of King Viradhavala 
of Dholka, composed between Samvat 1277 and 1287, 

Le„ A.D. 1221 and 1231 : edited by C. D. Dalai and 
R. Anantakrishna Sastry, 1916, pp. 11+92+12. Out of print. 

3. Tarkasahgraha a work on Philosophy 

(refutation of Va^esika theory of atomic creation) by 
Anandajnana or Anandagiri, the famous commentator 
on Sahkaracarya’s Bhasyas, who flourished in the 
latter half of the 13th century ; edited by T. M. Tripathi, 

1917, pp. 36+142+13 . . . . Out of print. 

4. Parthaparakrama { ) : a drama describing 

Arjuna^s recovery of the cows of King Virata, by 
Prahladanadeva, the founder of Palanpur and the 
younger brother of the Paramara king of Chandra vati 
(a state in Marwar), and a feudatory of the kings of 
Guzerat, who was a Yuvaraja in Samvat 1220 or 
A.D. 1164 : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917, pp. 8+29. Out of print. 

5. Rastraudhavaihsa an historical poem 

(Mahakayya) describing the history of the Bagulas of 
Mayuragiri, from Rastraudha, king of Kanauj and the 
originator of the dynasty, to Narayana Shah of 
Mayuragiri, by Rudra Kavi, composed in 6aka 1518 
or A.D. 1596; edited by Pandit Embar Krishna- 
macharya with Introduction by 0. D. Dalai, 1917, 
pp. 24+128+4 .. Out of print. 



Linganusasana : on Grammar, by Yamana, 

who lived between the last quarter of the 8th century 
and the first quarter of the 9th century : edited 
by C. D. Dalai, 1918, pp, 9+24 . . Out of print. 

Vasantavilasa an historical poem 

(Mahakavya) describing the life of Vastupala and 
the history of Guzerat, by Balachatidrasuri (from 
Modheraka or Moclhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State) , 
contemporary of Vastupala, composed after his death 
for his son in Samvat 1296 (A.D, 1240) : edited by C. D. 

Dalai, 1917, pp, 16+114+6 . . , . Out of print. 

Rupakasatka six dramas by Vatsaraja, 

minister of Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived 
between the 2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter 
of 13th century : edited by 0. D. Dalai, 1918, 
pp. 12+191 .. .. Out of print. 

Mohaparajaya ( ) : an allegorical drama de- 

scribing the overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or 
the conversion of Kumarapala, the Chalukya King of 
Guzerat, to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of ]^ng 
Ajayadeva, son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A.D, 

1229 to 1232 : edited by Muni Chaturvijayaji with 
Introduction and Appendices by C. D. Dalai, 1918, 
pp. 32+135+20 . . . . . . Out of print. 

ing the two brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala, aM their 
King Viradhavala of Dholka, by Jayasimhasuri, pupil 
of Virasuri, and an Acarya of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239 : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920, 
pp. 16+98 . . . . . . . . 2-0 

Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Campu, 

in prose and poetry) by Soddhala, a contemporary of 
and patronised by the three brothers, Chchittaraja, 
Nagarjuna, and Mummuniraja, successive rulers of 
Konkan, composed between A.D. 1026 and 1050 ; 
edited by C. D. Dalai and Pandit Embar Krishna- 
maoharya, 1920, pp. 10+168+7 . . . . 2-4 

Mahavidyavidambana ( ) : a work on 
Nyaya Philosophy, by Bhatte Vadindra who lived 
about A.D. 1210 to 1274 ; edited by M. B. Telang, 

1920, pp. 44+189+7 .. .. ..2-8 

Pracinagurjarakavysangraha ( ) : a 
collection of old Gujarati poems dating from 12th 
to 15th centuries A.D. : edited by 0. D. Dalai, 1920, 
pp- 140+30 . . . . . . . . 2-4 

Kumarapalapratibodha ( f ) : a bio- 
graphical work in Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharya, 
composed ui Samvat 1241 or A.D. 1195 : edited by 
Muni Jinavijayaji, 1920, pp. 72+478 .. 7-8 
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18. 

19. 


20 . 


21 . 
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Ga^akarika (m^iTK^i): a work on PMosophy 
(Pasupata School), by Bhasarvajna who lived in the 
Second half of the 10th century : edited by C. B. Dalai, 

1921, pp. 10+57 .. .. .. .. i_4 

Sangitamakaranda { ) : a work on Music, 

by Narada : edited by M. R. Telang, 1920, pp. 16+64 


Out of print. 

Kavindracarya List ( ) : list of 
Sanskrit works in the collection of Kavindracarya, 
a Benares Pandit (1656 A.D.) : edited by R. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, with a Foreword by Br. Ganganatha 
Jha, 1921, pp. 20+34 .. .. .. 0-12 

Varahagrhyasutra ( ) ; Vedic ritual 
(domestic) of the Yajurveda: edited by Dr. R. 
Shamasastry, 1920, pp. 5+24 . . . . . . 0-10 

Lekhapaddhati ( ) : a collection of models of 
state and private documents, dating from 8th to 16th 
centuries A.D.: edited by 0. D. Dalai and G. K. 
Shrigondekar, 1925, pp. 11+130 .. .. 2-0 

Bhavisayattakaha or Pahcamikaha ( ) ; a 
romance in Apabhrarhsa language, by Dhanapaia (circa 
12th century) : edited by C. D. Dalai and Dr. P. D. 

Gune, 1923, pp. 69+148+174 .. .. 6-0 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm -leaf and Im- 
portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere ( ), compiled by 0. D. 

Dalai and edited by Pandit L. B. Gandhi, 1923, 
pp. 70+101 .. .. .. ..3-4 


1 
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22. Parasuramakalpasutra ( ) ; a work on 

Tantra, with commentary by Ramesvara ; edited by 
A. Mahadeva Sastry, B.A,, 1923, pp. 23+390. Out of print. 

23. Nityotsava ( fsrtvsfri^y ) ; a supplement to the Parasurama- 

kalpasutra by Umanandanatha : edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastry, B.A., 1923. Second revised edition by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha, 1930, pp. 22+252 . . . . 5-0 

24. Tantrarahasya ( ) : a work on the Prabhakara 

School of Purvamimamsa, by Ramanujacarya ; edited 
by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1923, pp. 16+84. , Out of print. 

25. 32. Samarangana ( ) : a work on architecture, 

town-plamiing, and engineering, by king Bhoja of Dhara 
(11th century) : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. 
Ganapati Shastri, Ph.D. illustrated. 2 vola., 1924- 
1925, voL I, pp. d9+2Q0 (out of print) ; voL II, 
pp. 16+324 . . .. .. , . 10-0 


26,41. Sadhanamala (’ui^fWi^T); a Buddhist Tantric 
text of rituals, dated 1165 A.D., consisting of 312 
small works, composed by distinguished writers : 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
1925-1928, vol. I, pp. 23+342 ; voL II, pp. 183+295 14-0 



27. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS, in the Central 

Library, Baroda ( ) : compiled 
by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., and K. S. Ramaswami 
Sbastri, with a Preface by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.B., 
in 12 vols., voL I (Veda, Vedalaksana, and Upanisads), 
vol. I, 1925, pp. 28+264 . . ' . . ‘ . . 6-0 

28. 84. Manasoliasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani ( 

WT^) : an encyclopaedic work treating of one hundred 
different topics connected with the Royal household 
and the Royal court, by Somesvaradeva, a Chalukya 
king of the 12th century : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

M.A., 3 vols., vol. I, 1925, pp. 18+146; vol. II, 1939, 
pp. 50+304 .. .. .. .. 7-12 

29. Nalavilasa a drama by Ramachandrasuri, 

pupil of Hemachandrasuri, describing the Pauranika 
story of Nala and DamayantI : edited by G. K. 
Shrigondekar, M.A., and L. B. Gandhi, 1926, pp. 40+91 2-4 

30,31. Tattvasangraha a Buddhist philo- 

sophical work of the 8th century, by Santaraksita, a 
Professor at Nalanda with Panjika (commentary) by his 
disciple Kamalaslla, also a Professor at Nalanda ; edited 
by Pandit Embar ICrishnamacharya, with a Foreword 
by Br, B. Bhattacharyva, 2 vols., 1926, vol. I, 
pp. 157+80+682 ; vol. 11, pp. 4+353+102 . . 24-0 

33,34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi 5 by Ali Maham- 

mad Khan, the last Moghul Bewan of Gujarat : 
edited in the original Persian by Syed Nawab Ali, 

M.A., Professor of Persian, Baroda CoUege, 2 vols., 
illustrated, 1926-1928, vol. I, pp. 416 ; vol. II, pp. 632 19-8 

35. Manavagrhyasutra ( ) s a work on Vedio 
ritual (domestic) of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya 
of Astavakra: edited with an introduction in Sanskrit 
by Pandit Ramakrishna Harshaji Sastri, with a Preface 
by Prof. B. 0. Lele, 1926, pp. 40+264 . . . . 5-0 

36, 68. NatyaSastra ( ) : of Bharata with the com- 
mentary of Abhinavagupta of Kashmir: edited by 
M. Raxaakrishna Kavi, M.A., 4 vols., vol. I, illus- 
trated, 1926, pp. 27+397, {out of print) ; vol. II, 1934, 
pp. 23+26+464 .. .. .. 6-0 

37. Apabhrarhsakavyatrayi : ( ) consisting of 

three works, the Carcari, Upadesarasayana, and 
Kalasvarupakulaka, by Jinadatta Suri (12th century) 
with commentaries : edited with an elaborate introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit by L, B. Gandhi, 1927, pp. 124+116 . . 4-0 

38. Nyayaprave§a (^mt^),_Part I (Sanskrit Text): on 

Buddhist Logic of Bihnaga, with commentaries of 
Haribhadra Suri and Parsvadeva: edited by Principal 
A.B. Bhruva, M.A., LL.B., Pro- Vice-Chancellor, Hindu 
University, Benares, 1930, pp. 39+104 . . Out of print. 
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39. Nyayaprayesa ( ), Part II (Tibetan TextV 

It® " applntt! eS b’y 

^i^^sekbara Bhattacharyya, PrinciW 
Vidyabhavana, Visvabbarati, 1927, pp. 27+ 67 ^ ’ 

40. Advayavajrasaigraha ( ) : consisting of 

twenty short works on Buddhist philosophy® by 
Adyayavajra, a Buddhist sayant belonging’^to the 
nth century A.D.. edited hy Maham^opSdhya™ 

m7,^p K 

42. 60 Kalpadrukosa standard work on 

Sanskrit Lexicography, by Kesava : edited with an 

Sharma Sahityacharya, M.A., of Patna and index 
Shrikant Sharma, 2 vols., vol I (text^ 
1928, pp. 64+485 ; vol. II (index), 1932, pp 28^ I’ 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement ; 

by Ah Muhammad Khan. Translated into English 
from the original Persian by Mr. 0. N. Seddon, I C.S 
{retired), a>nd Prof. Syed Nawab AH, M,A. Illustrated. 
Corrected reissue, 1928, pp. 15+222 

44. Two Jajrayana Works (gwsfTO^); comprising 

Prajnopayavimscayasiddhi of Anahgavajra and 
Jnanasiddhi of Indrabhuti— two important works 
belongmg to the little known Tantra school of 
Buddhism (8th century A.D.) : edited by Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya, 1929, pp. 21+118 .. 

45. Bhavaprakasana (^rm^TW^r): of ^aradatanaya, a 

comprehensive work on Dramaturgy and Rasa 
belonging to A.D. 1175-1250; edited by His Holiness 
Yadugm Yatiraja Swami, Melkot, and K. S. Ramaswami 
bastn. Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1929, pp. 98+410 

46. Ramacarita (KW^f^?r): of Abhinanda, Court poet 

of Haravarsa probably the same as Devapala of the 
PMa Dynasty of Bengal {dr. 9th century A.D.) : edited 
by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 1929, pp, 29+467 

47. Nanjarajaya^obhusana ( ; by Nrsimha- 

kavi alias Abhinava Kalidasa, a^work on Sanskrit 
Poetics and relates to the glorification of Nanjaraja, 
son of Virabhupa of Mysore: edited by Pandit e! 
Krishnamacharya, 1930, pp. 47+270 

48. Natyadarpana _ ( ) ; on dramaturgy, by 

Ramacandra Suri with his own commentary ; edited 
by Pandit L. B. Gandhi and G. K. Shrigondekar, 
M.A., 2 vols., vol. I, 1929, pp. 23+228 . . 

49. Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 

Sources ( ) ; containing the English 
translation of Satdsastm of Aryadeva, Tibetan text and 
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English translation of V igralia-vymartanl of Nagarjnna 
and the re-translation into Sanskrit from Chinese of 
Upaydhrdaya and TarIcaSastra : edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, 1930, pp. 30-{-40-f32-f 77+89+91 . . 
50. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : 

Persian text giving an account of Guzerat, by Ali 
Muhammad Khan : edited by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., 
Principal, Bahauddin College, Junagadh, 1930, pp..254 
51, 77. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 

of Hemacandra, translated into English with copious 
notes by Br. Helen M. Johnson of Osceola, Missouri, 
XJ.S.A., 4 vols., vol. I (Adisvaracaritra), pp. 19+530, 
illustrated, 1931 ; vol, II, pp. 22+396, 1937 

52. Dandaviveka ( ) : a comprehensive Penal Code 

of the ancient Hindus by Vardhamana of the 15th 
century A.B. : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kfl.Tnala 
Krsna Smrtitirtha, 1931, pp. 34+380 

53. Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja { jugiTisr ) ; 

the earliest and the most authoritative work of the 
Tantra School of the Buddhists (3rd century A.B.) : 
edited by B,Bhattacharyya,Ph.B., 1931, pp. 39+210. . 

54. Jayakhyasaihhita ( ) : an authoritative 

Pancaratra work of the 5th century A.B., highly 
respected by the South Indian Vaisnavas: edited 
by Pandit E. Krishnamacharya of Vadtal, with one 
illustration in nine colours and a Eoreword by B. 
Bhattacharyya, Ph.B., 1931, pp. 78+47+454 

65. Kavyalankarasarasaihgraha ( ) : of 

Udbhata with the commentary, probably the same 
as Udbhata viveka of Rajanaka Tilaka (11th century 
A.B.): edited by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 1931, 
pp, 48+62 . . . . 

66. Parananda Sutra ( ) : an ancient Tantric 

work of the Hindus in Sutra form giving details of 
many practices and rites of a new School of Tantra : 
edited by Swami Trivikrama Tirtha with a Eoreword 
by Br. B. Bhattacharyya, 1931, pp. 30+106 
67,69. Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh ( w-rf^TTfr^ ) : history 
of the Safawi Period of Persian History, 15th and 16th 
centuries, by Hasani-Rumlu : edited by C. N. Seddon, 
I.C.S, (retired), Reader in Persian "and Marathi, 
University of Oxford, 2 vols. (Persian text and 
translation in English), vol. I, 1932, pp. 36+510: 
vol. IT, 1934, pp. 15+301 

68. Padmanauda Mahakavya ( ) ; giving the 

life history of Rsabhadeva, the first Tlrthahkara of 
the Jainas, by Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th 
century: edited by H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 1932, 
pp. 99+667 .. .. .. 


Rs. A. 


9-0 


6-0 


26-0 


8-8 


4-4 


12-0 


2-0 


3-8 


19-8 


14-0 
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59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya ( ) ; an interesting 

lexicon of the Nanartha class in Sanskrit compiled 
by the Maratha King Sahaji of Tanjore: edited by 
Pandit Vitthala Sastrl, Sanskrit Patha^ala, Baroda, 
with a Foreword by B. Bhattacharyya ' Ph.D., 1932’, 
pp. 31 + 605 .. .. .. 

61. Saktisangama Tantra ( ■sjfwwwwn? ) ; a voluminous 

compendium of the Hindu Tantra comprising four 
books on Kali, Tara, Sundari, and Chhiimamasta : 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 4 vols., vol. I, 
Kalikhanda, 1932, pp. 13+ 179 

62. Prajnaparamitas ( srsTTUTKfkwT ) : commentaries on the 

Prajnaparamita, a Buddhist philosophical work: 
edited by Giuseppe Tuoci, Member, Italian Academy, 
2 vols., vol. I, 1932, pp. 55+689 

63. Tarikh-i-Mubarakhshahi ( ) : an 

authentic and contemporary account of the kings of 
the Saiyyid Dynasty of Delhi ; translated into English 
from original Persian by Kamal Krishna Basu, M.A., 
Professor, T.N.J. College, Bhagalpur, with a Foreword 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., 1932, pp. 13+299 

64. Siddhantabindu : on Vedanta philosophy, 

by Madhusudana Sarasvati with commentary of 
Puru§ottama: edited by P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.M., 
1933, pp. 142+93+306 .. 

66, Istasiddhi ( ) ; on Vedanta philosophy, by 
Vimuktatma, disciple of Avyayatma, with the author’s 
own commentary: edited by M. Hiriyanna, M.A., 
Retired Professor of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore, 1933, pp. 36+697 .. .. 

66, 70, 73. Shabara-Bhasya ( vri^tHTSf) : on the Mimamsa 

Sutras of Jaimini: Translated into English bj?^ 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., 
etc., Vice-Chancellor, University of Allahabad, in 3 
vols., 1933-1936, vol. I, pp. 15+705 ; vol. II, pp. 20+ 
708; vol. Ill, pp. 28+1012 .. .. 

67. Sanskrit Texts from Bali ( ) : comprising 

a large number of Hindu and Buddhist ritualistic, 
religious and other texts recovered from the islands of 
Java and Bali with comparisons ; edited by Professor 
Sylvain Levi, 1933, pp. 35+112 

71. Narayana Sataka ( ) : a devotional j>oem 

of high literary merit by Vidyakara with the coni- 
mentarv of Pitambara : edited by Pandit Shrikant 
Sharma, 1935, pp. 16+91 

72. Rajadharma-Kaustubha ( ) ; an elaborate 

Smrti work on Rajadharma, Rajaniti and the require- 
ments of kings, by Anantadeva: edited by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krishna Smrtitirtha, 
1935, pp. 30+506 . . 
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Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages ( xfr’wftaT- 
W[5afEB'T9c ) ; translated into English from Portuguese 
by Prof. A. X. Soares, M.A., LL.B., Baroda College 
Baroda, 1936, pp. 125+520 . . .. . 

Nayakaratna ( ) : a commentary on the 

Nyayaratnamala of Parthasarathi Misra by Ramanuja of 
the 1 labhakara School: edited by K. S. Ramaswami 
gstri of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1937, pp. 69+ 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan ( ) : edited from 
notes of the late Mr C. D. Dalai, M.A., by L. B. 
Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. I, 1937, pp. 72+498 . . 

Ganitatilaka ( ) : of Sripati with the com- 
mentary of Simhatilaka, a non-Jam. work on 
Arithmetic with a Jain commentary: edited by H R 
Kapadia, M.A., 1937, pp. 81 + 116 

The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran ( f ) : 

showing the extent of borrowed words in the sacred 




Sun (8th century A.D.) with his ovm commentary and 
Tippanaka by Muniehandra, the Guru of Vadideva 

Tnln Kapadia, M.A., in 2 vols., vol I 

1940, pp, 32+404 .. . . . . ’ 

Sastradipika (yrr^ftf^T^T): a weU-known Mimamsa 
work : translated into English by D. Venkatramiah of 
Mysore, 1940 . , 

II. BOOKS IN THE PHESS. 

NatyaSastra (wraJiw): edited by M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, 4 vols., vol. HI. 

Alamkaramahodadhi ( ) : a famous work 
on Sanskrit Poetics composed by Narendraprabha 
Sun at the request of Minister Vastupala in 1226 
A.D. . edited by Lalchandra B. Gandhi of the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda. 

Dvada§aranayacakra (fT^vjKsr^): an ancient 
polemical treatise giving a resume of the different 
philosophical systems with a refutation of the same 
from the Jain standpoint by Mallavadi Suri with 
a commentary by Simhasuri Gani: edited by Muni 
Oaturvijayaji. 

Krtyakalpataru ( ) : of Lak^midhara, minister 
of King Govindachandra of Kanauj : edited by 
Kao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, vols. I-V. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda ( compiled 
by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Srauta Pandit, Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, 12 vols., vol. II (Srauta, Dharma, 
and Grhya Siitras). 

Madhavanala-Kamakandala ( ) : a 
romance in old Western Rajasthani by Ganapati, 
a Kayastha from Amod ; edited by M. R. Majumdar, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Anekantajayapataka ( ^^Twrai?fTTrrT^T ) : of Haribhadra 
Suri (c. 1120 A.D.) with his own commentary and 
Tippanaka by Muniehandra, the Guru of Vadideva 
Suri : edited by H. R. Kapadia, M.A., in 2 vols., vol. II. 

Sekoddesatika ( ) : a Buddhist ritualistic 
work of Naropa describing the Abhi^eka or the initiation 
of the disciple to the mystic fold : edited by Dr, Mario 
Carelli. 

Sarhrat Siddhanta ( ) : the well-known 
work on Astronomy of Jagannatha Pandit: critically 
edited with numerous diagrams by Pandit KedarNath, 
Rajjyotisi, Jaipur. 
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13. 


14. 


10. Vimalaprabha (f^ir^^urr): the famous commentary 

on the Kalaeakra Tantra and the most important 
work of the Kalaeakra School of the Buddhists : 
edited with comparisons of the Tibetan and Chinese 

versions by Giuseppe Tucci of the Italian Academy. 

11 . Aparajitaprccha ( ) : a voliiminous work 

on architecture and ime-arts : edited by Mr P A 
Mankad, L.C.E. 

Saktisangama Tantra ( ) ; comprising four 
Tara, Sundarl, and Chhinnamasta : 
edited by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.I)., 4 vols., vol. II. 

P^asurama Kalpa Sutra ( ) ; a work on 
Hindu Tantra, with commentary by Ramesvara: second 

revised edition by Pandit Sakarlal Shastri. 

All Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti- 
tute, _ Baroda ( iF 2 rirTfl^=^ 1 - ) : compiled from the 
existing card catalogue by Raghavan Nambiyar 
biromani. Catalogue Assistant, 2 vols., vol. I. 

15. Vivada Gintamapi (f^^rT^ff^’TruHhii ) : of VachaspatiMi^ra • 
an authoritative Smrti work on the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance : translated into English by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha. 

Tarkabhasa ( ) : a work on Buddhist Logic, by 

Mok^akara Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery : edited 
with a Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Krishna- 
macharya of Vadtal. 

Hetubindutika ( commentary of Areata on 
the famous work of Dharmakirti on Buddhist logic : 
edited from a single MS. discovered at Pattan, by Pandit 
bukhalalji of the Benares Hindu University, 

Gurjararasavali ( ) : a collection of several 
old Gujarati Rasas : edited by Messrs. B. K. Thakore 
M. D. Uesai, and M. 0. Modi. ’ 


16. 


18. 


III. 


BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 


1 . Prajiiaparamitas ( v^TmfflfTT ) : commentaries on the 

1 ra^aparamita, a Buddhist jihilosophical work : edited 
by Prof. Giusejipe Tucci, 2 vols., vol. II. 

aktisangama Tantra ( ) . comprising four 
Kali, Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnamasta : 
Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 4 vols., vols. 

Hi-lV . 

3. Natyadarpana (sTFU^nr): introduction in Sanskrit 
giving an account of the antiquity and usefulness of 
the Indian drama, the different thfinrios nr, Roco 








4. Krtyakalpataru one of the earhest 

Nibandha works of Lakgmidhara : edited bv Ran 
VI-TOL Aiyangar, 8 vols^ v^)ls. 


10 . 


12 . 


15. 


Rs. A. 


Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda conSlS 

y the Library Staff, 12 vols., vol. Ill (Smrti MSS.). 


... ivioo.;. 

“divG r "^rthacrntamani. 

edited bj O. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., vol. III.’ 


NMkalpataru ( ) : the famous Niti work of 
PaSa^^^^’ Panikkar, M.A., of 


Chhakkammuvaeso { ) : an Apabhramsa work 

religious teachings: 

edited by L. B. Gandhi, Jain Pandit. ^ 


Nispannayogambara Tantra ( 
scribing a large number of mandalas or magic circles 
and numerous deities : edited by B. Bhattacharyya 


Basatm-i-Salatin ( ) : a contem- 
porary account of the Sultans of Bijapur: translated 
mto Enghsh by M. A. Kazi of the Baroda College and 
B. Bhattacharyya. 


11. Madatia Maharpava (?T^ir??^W): a Smrti work 
principally dealing with the doctrine of Karmavipaka 
composed during the reign of Mandhata son of 
Madanapala : edited by Embar Krishnamacharya. 


TrisastiSalakapurusacaritra of 

Hemacandra: translated into English by Dr Helen 
Johnson, 4 vols., vols. m-IV. ' 


13. Brhaspatitattva ( ); a Saiva treatise belongin<r 
to an early stratum of the Agamic literature written in 
old Javanese with Sanslrrit ^lokas interspersed in the 
text : edited by Dr. A. Zeiseniss of Leiden. 


14. Apu Bhasya ( ) : a standard work of the 
Suddhadvaita School : translated into English by Prof. 
G. H. Bhatt, M. A., of the Baroda College. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan ( yTrsuTT^TJTrf^^ ) : edited from, 

the notes of the late Mr. 0. D, Dalai, M.A., by L. B. 
Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. II. 


16. An Alphabetical List of MSS. In the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda ( ) : compiled from the 
existing card catalogue by Raghavan Nambiyar 
Sii’omani, Catalogue Assistant, 2 vols., vol. 11. 



IF 
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17 Natya§astra ( ; of Bharata with the com- 

mentary of ATbhinava Gupta : second revised edition 
by K. S. Ramaswami Shastri Siromani, vol. I. 

18. Natyasastra ( ) : of Bharata with the com- 

mentary of Abhinava Gupta : edited by Dr. Bama- 
krishna Kavi, 4 vols., vol. IV. 

19. Bhojanakutuhala { ) ; on the methods of 

preparing different dishes and ascertaining their food 
value written by Baghunatha Suri, disciple of 
Anantadeva in the 16th century A.D. : edited by 
Ananta Yajneswar Shastri Dhupkar. 

20. Tattvacintamani ( ) : with the Aloka and 

Darpana commentaries : edited by Dr. Umesh Misra 
of the Allahabad University. 

21. Rasasangraha ( ) ; a ooEection of 14 old Gujarati 

Basas, composed in the 15th and 16th centuries : 
edited by M. B. Majumdar, M.A., LL.B., of the Baroda 
College. 

22. Parasikakosasaftgraha ( ) : a collection 

of four Persian Sanskrit lexicons: edited by Dewan 
Bahadur K, M. Zaveri and M. B. Majumdar, M.A., 
LL.B. 

23. Dhurtasvami Bhasya ( ) : a commentary 

on the A^valayana Grhyasutra : edited by A. Chinna- 
swami Shastri. 

24. Kodandamandana ( ) : a work on archery 

attributed to Mandana Sutradhara : edited by M. Bama- 
krishna Kavi. 

25. Matangavrtti ( ) : a commentary on the Matanga 

Paramegvara Tantra by Bamakantha Bhafta : edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Jogendranath Bagchi. 

26. Upanisat-Sangraha (^ufsiWET^): a coUection of 

unpublished Upani§ads: edited by Shastri Gajanan 
Shambhu Sudhale of Bombay. 

For further particulars please communicate 
with — 

The Dieeotoe, 

Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
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THE GAEKWAD’S STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Rs. A. 

The Comparative Study of Religions : [Contents : 

I, the sources and nature of religious truth. II, super- 
natural beings, good and bad. Ill, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny. IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, the emo- 
tional attitude and religious ideals] : by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1922 .. .. .. 15-0 


2. Goods and Bads ; being the substance of a series of 
talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda. [Contents: introduction. I, physical values. 

II, intellectual values. Ill, sesthetic values. IV, 
moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment] : by Alban G. Widgery, M.A., 

1920. (Library edition Rs. 5) . . . . 3-0 


3. Immortality and other Essays ; [Contents : I, philo- 
sophy and life. II, immortality. III, morality and 
rehgion. IV, Jesus and modern culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VII, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. VIII, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con- 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection, XI, 
religion and beauty. XII, religion and history. 

XIII, principles of reform in religion]: by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1919. (Cloth Rs. 3) . . . . 2-0 


4, Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Hadis-i- 
Halila or the tradition of the Myrobalan Fruit : trans- 
lated by Vali Mohammad Ohhanganbhai Momin, 1918 . . 0-14 


Conduct of Royal Servants ; being a collection of verses 
from the Vlramitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., Ph.D. 
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